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ABSTRACT 

This. report presents data and findings on the 
economic impact of iTob Corps on its participants and analyses of the 
program's benefits in relation to its costs. Findings are based on 
postprogram experience of individuals enrolled in the "^job Corps in 
1977, compared to a group of disadvantaged youth not in the program. 
The first three chapters introduce the repbrt, review the Job Corps 
program and the evaluation, and discuss the estimation procedures 
used in the data analysis underlying subsequent chapters. Chapters 4 
through 7 present the empirical findings on whether Job Corps is 
successful in (I) increasing employment and earn ings; (2) improving 
future labor market opportunities through higher education , military 
training, and other human capital activities; (3) reducing dependence 
on welfare assistance and other public transfers; and lA) reducing 
criminality among former Corps members , The comparative evaluation ^f 
Job Corps benefits and costs is summarized in chapter 8. Chapter 9 
examines issues pertaining to drawing general inferences about Job 
Corps from the existing data and discusses the generalizability of 
the findings. Chapter 10 offers some concluding remarks. It confirms 
that Job Corps had a positive and sizable impact on participants and 
that its economic benefits for society are greater than its costs. 
(ylb) 
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THIS REPORT ¥AS PREPARED UNDER A CONTRACT WITH 
THE OFFICE OF POLICY EVALUATION AND RESEARCH 
OF THE EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ADfilN^STRATION , 
U.S. DEPABTMEHT OF LABOR. ORCANIZATIOHS UNDER- 
TAKING SUCH PROJECTS UNDER GOVERNMENT SPONSORSHIP 
ARE EKCOORAGED TO STATE THEIR FINDINGS AND EXPRESS 
THEIR JODGMENTS FREELY. THEREFORE, POINTS OP VIEW 
OR OPINIONS STATED DO HOT NECESSARILY REPRESENT THE 
OFFICIAL POSITION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



THIKD FOLLOW-IJP REPORT OF THE EVALUATION CP THE ECONOMIC IMPACT 

OP THE JOB CORPS PROGRAM 



This l3 the third fcliow-up report of a study designed to provide 
the De^partment of Labor with a .comprehensive evaluation of the economic 
Impact of the Job Corps program, a program that provides ecoaomically 
disadvantaged youths between 16 and 2^ years of age with b5sic education, 
vocational trainings and related services in a residsntial setting in an 
attempt to help the youths become morie productive workers, improve their 
lifetime earnings prospects, and. help than become more responsible 
citizens* The report addresses three major issues; (1) the stiort-term 
economic impact of Job Corps on program participants, (2) the longevity of 
these program effects^ and (3) whether the benefits of Job Corps outweigh 
the costs of the program* 

The information provided in this report is based on the most 
comprehensive data yet available to conduct a study oo Corpsmembers* 
The first detailed personal interviews were conducted in the spring of 1977 
with a sample of Corpsmembers then participati^fg in the program and with a 
comparable group of disadvantaged youths who had not attempted to enroll in 
Job Corps* At periods 9f ^nd, most recently, 54 months after the 
'M^iseline survey, reinterviews were conducted with all of the youths in the 
comparison group and with Corpsmembers who had been out of the program for 
a sufficient length of time to provide the needed postprogram information* 

The baseline survey obtained detailed information on the demo- 
graphic characteristics of the youths, their socio-economic backgrounds, 
and their work histories and related activities beginning 6 months before 
the Corpsmembers enrolled in the program and continuing up to the date of 
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the interview» wnich, on average, represerted approximately 6 cionttia of 
prograjD experience. The three follow-up 'surveys continut'd to collect 
detailed information on work histories and related activities during the 
postprograiD period after Corpsmembers had been out of the program from 42 
to 5U months altogether* 

The fourth survey (the third follow-up intej*view) provides the new 
information for this re^)ort* Occurring nearly two and one-half years *after 
the second follow-up survey, this third follow-up greatly extends the 
postprograiD observation period, thereby yielding the most comprehensive 
data set y\t available to conduct a study on the postprogram behavior of 
Corpsmanberaf, The third follow-up survey increases the average length of 
observed postprograa experiences for Corpsmembers from Just over 16 months 
to nearly US months-^more than doubling tile length of the postprogram 
observation period* Over 3»900 youths were interviewed for the third „ 
follow-uPf which represents nearl^r 70 percent of the baseline observations 
and just over 90. percent of the second follow*up observations* Altogether, 
the data base for this evaluation contains both baseline and some follow*up 
data on approximately 5f200 youths* 

On average, from the information obtained in the baseline survey 
through the second follow-uPf Job Corps was found to be successful in the 
short term at achieving its primary objective— to improve the economic 
prospects of Corpsmembers. However, the usefulness "of this finding was 
severely constrained by the short/length of the postprograa observation 
period— between. 12 and 2U months, with an average per Corpsmember of 
approximately 16 months* The estimated time trend in participant impacts 
over the first two postprogram years showed a rapid increase in employment 
and related benefits for Corpsmembers during the first few months after 



leaving Job Corps and then relatively ^opatant effects throughout the 
remainder of the two-year period* 

Little, if anything, was known about the economic impact of Joh 
Corps on participants after the second postprogram year* On the one hand, 
it was thought that the effects might decline, as had previously been found 
for aome adult employment and training programs* Oo the other hand, it was 
thought that the effects might grow further over time—especially for a 
youth program such as Job Corps, which* by causing participants to increase 
postprogram investments in human capital ('e*g*, .there were observed 
increases in postsecondary education and military service), could lead to 
future increases tn earnings. With the additional follow-^up data, we now 
have a unique opportunity (i*e<, a sufficient sample over four postprogram 
years) to obtain empiricaj. evidence on the duration of Job Corps benefits - 
beyond the second postprogram year* 

The findings covered in this report are based on estimates of the 
differences between the postprogram behavior of Corpsmembers and what their 
behavior would have been had they not participated in Job Corps (which 
includes some amount of alternative education,, training, and work 
experience that they forego in^'favor of participating in Job Corps)* The 
most important of th^e findings can be highlighted as follows: 



1* The estimated effects of Job Corps on former participants' 
postprogram behaviour are generally consistent with hypothe* 
sized economic impacts and the .important program goal of 
Improving Corpsmembers' economic prospects* During the 
first four postprogram years, we find that Job Corpa is at 
least moderately successful overall achieving its 
desired effects: (1) increasing employment and earnings, 
(2) improving future labor-market opportunities through' 
work experience, military service, higher education and 
training, better health, and geographic mobility, (3) 
reducing dependence on welfare assistance and other public 
transfers, and (4) reducing criminality* 



In terms of size and statistical significance, 5ome of the . 
most noteworthy effects of Job Corps on the behavior of 
former participants are (on ^ per-Corpsmeober basis, 
including military Jobs, and averaged over the four^year 
obs€?rvation period, see further in Table 1): 

o an increase in employment of over three weeks 
per year 

o an Increase in earnings of approximately $655 per 
year and overa 15 percent Increase (controlling 
for npnlinear^^time trends) 

o a very subsitantlal increase- In the protiability 
ot having a high school diploma or equivalent 
, degree (a fivefold increase) 

o higher college attendance 

o a decrease in high school attendance associated 
with the effects of high, school degrees obtained 
/ in Job Corps 

o better health, with a reduction in serious 
health problems of an average of over one week 
per year , 

o a reduction in the receipt of financial welfare 
assistance, amounting to an average of over ' 
two weeks per year, and * 

o a reduction in the receipt of Unemployment 
Insurance of nearly one week per year* 

The crime effects (not shown in Table t) are erratic oyer 

the postprogram period and, in aggregate over the entire * 

period/ show no Effect on arrests; however, there is a 

significant shift from more to less serious crimes* 

3* ,The positive, overall impacts generally persist through- 
^ out the four years of postprogram observation* The trend 

over the four^year postprogram observation period (see 
Figures* 1 and' 2, and Table 1) appears to be an increase in 
program benefits during the first few months .(especially ^ 
for employment and earnings during the transitioiv from 
center life to re-entering the regular labor market) t and 
then relatively stable effects throughout ^'iThe rest of the 
four-year period* \^ 

U* Ve believe that the most prudent conclusion about the 
longevity of the Job Corps effects is that the effects 
persist at a relatively stable rate from approximately 
three monies after termination until the end of the 
four-year observation period; beyond that point, our 
ability' to extrapolate is very limited* The evidence is 
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these differential impacts by completion category seem to 
te at least partially attributable to the effect of 
staying in the program longer and completing the program^ 
which indicates the potential for additional benefits to 
the program from increased lengths of stay and greater 
numbers of completions, \ 

In examining the sensitivity of our findings to alter- 
native econometric specifications, we find that (1) adding 
controls for differences in marital status (even pre- 
enrollment values) makes the estimates consistently more 
favorable for Job Corps among all three major' sex and 
family-responsibility groups (aales, females without 
children, and females with children), {2} adding controls 
for differences in the age composition of childrea makes 
the findings much more positive for females with children, 
'(5^) accounting for Job Corps effects on fertility and 
childbearing increases the estimated benefits to females, 
and (4) not controlling for any differences between the 
Job Cjrps and comparison groups makes the findings much 
less favorable for males and much more favorable for 
females with children, and changes the findings only 
slightly for females without children* 

The findings sumnarized in Table 2 from a comprehensive 
evaluation of the social benefits and costs of the Job 
Corps program suggest that the program is a wort%hile 
Public investment* Our benchmark estimate is that in 1977 
social benefits exceed costs oy over $2,300 per Corps- 
member (ne'ariy $3,500, in 1962 dollars), or, ^^etiui-valently, 
by approximately 45 percent of costs* Thus, Job Corps is. 
an economically efficient use of public resources in the 
sense that the program provides greater value to society 
than the velue of the resources it uses up. Because over 
'40,000 youths enrolled in Job Corps -during fiscal 1 977 » 
our benchmark estimate of the net social benefit for the 
entire Program exceeds $90-million for'that year* 

The informat^ion obtained from organizing all of the 
estimated program effects into a systematic comparison of 
the benefits and costs is much more powerful than can be 
summarized by a few aggregate numbers on the economic 
efficiency to society. Therefore, we have been careful to 
Provide adequate detail in the report to ensure that 
informed policymakers can form their own Judgments and 
value the estimated effects in alternative ways* However, 
under a wide range of alternative assumptions, astlmated 
effects, and^values, we find that the program is 
economically efficient without including the unmeasured 
benefits shown in Table 1* 



TO* Over 50 percent of the est:lmated social benefits are 

derived from increases ir, the value of output produced by 
Corpsmeobers* Another 40 percent of the social benefits 
are attributable to reductions -in criminal activities 
among CorpsmemberSf particularly nnirder^ robbery, ahd 
larceny' (Including very large reductions during 'the ^ 
program) • 

11, In assessing the distribution of benefits and costs, we 
find a net transfer from no n« Cor psm embers as a group 
(everyAie In society other than Corpsmembers) to Corps- 
[tembers* The primary Economic b^^neflts to Corpsmembers 
ar^ derived from incraased earnings (approximately 70 
percent of the benefit^} and transfi^rs they receive while 
in Job Corps* Tha primary economic benefits to non- 
Corpsmembers are derived from reductions in Corpsmembers' 
criminal activitieSf Corpsmembers* reduced use of transfer 
programs, and increased tax payments* 

12* The estimated timing of benefits suggests %hat the average 
social investment per Corpsmember is paid back in approxi- 
mately three years. Counting only^ the estimated benefits 
for the observation period (the first four postprogram 
years) Job Corps has an internal rate of return of 
approximattS^ 18 percent (i*e*'f under the assumption that 
no further benefits occur after that point)* 

13* Alternative berief it-cost estimates are madcP f or a wide 
range of assumptions* A sensitivity analysis based on 
this range of alternatives generally confirms that Job 
Corps is an ect^nomically efficient program* As j.ong as 
displacement in the labor markets that Corpsmembers enter 
is not severe and th^ observed crime reductions are 
minimally valued* Job Corps is estimated to be an 
economically efficient investment* / 

U* The benefit-cost findings based on the additional data 
from the third follow-up survey "ire very close to tho^e 
estimated in the Second FqIIow-Dd Beport: the social net 
present' value estimates are r|pw higher but by J^ess than 
3 percent* Howeverf because benefits are now estimated 
tc exceed costs without extrapolating benefits into the 
future, we feel thai> more confidence can now be placed in 
the overall finding that Job Co/ps is an economically 
efficient investment* 
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While the estimates presented above are not exacty and while any 

J" 

single number will not generalize very wtillf after a care/'ul analysis We 
are relatively confident about the broad implications of our findings on 
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disadvantaged youths ^in general and Jthe J£y\;- Cbrps progr^ in particular. 

In the report, we present much more supportive ^evidence and 

Dcre detailed discussions of ^l of the findings summarized above. 

Chapter I Introduces the report and briefly indicates the . 
availability of other reports from our evaluation of the Job Corps program. 
Chapter II provides an overview of the Job Corps program and our 
evaluation. Chapter III cllscusses the estimation procedures used In 
the data analysis underlying subsequent chapters. 

Chapters IV through VII present the empirical findings on whether 
Job Corps is* successful In, respectively, (1) increasing employment and 
earnings, (2) improving future labor-^market opportunities through higher 
education, military training, and other human-^capital activities, (3) 
reducing dependence on welfare assistance and other public transfers, and 
(4) reducing criminality among former Corpsmembers* In these chapters we 
present findings that include youths who were In the mllit^ary (as well aa 
findings for civilians) T and we consider the differential effects for major 
subgroups, the time duration of effects, ind^t^hje sensitivity of findings to 
alternative economj&trlc specifications* 

Chapter VIII summarizes the comparative evaluation of Job Corpd 
benefits and costs* Chapter IX examines Issues that pertain to drawing 
general Inferences about Job Corps. from the existing data, and discusses 
the generallzabillty of the findings presented la previous chapters* 
Finally, Chapt'er X offers some concluding remarks and thoughts* 
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DISADVAN" "ED lOUTHS 

J. AN ANALISIS OF PROGRAM OPERATUIG COSTS 

A COMPARATIVE EVALUATION OP THE BENEFITS AND COSTS OF JOB CORPS 
AFTER EIGHTEEN MONTHS OF POSTPROGRAH OBSERVATlbN (aupvrcoded by 
Technlrjl Report Q) 

AK ANALISIS OF N0HRE3P0KSE TO JOB CORPS EVALUATION IHTER7li:WS 

M. COMPARISONS OF JOB CORPS VITH OTHER lOUTH PROGRAMS 

N, RELATIONSBIPS BETWEEN DATA FROH THE JOB CORPS HIS AND INDEPENDENT 
INTERVIi:WS OF C0RPSHEKBER3 

0, THE DISTRIBUTION OF JOB CORPS EFFECT? ^ ON. PARTICIPANTS; EVIDENCE 
FROM THE SECOND FOLLOW-UP FINDINGS OK CIVILIAN EARNINGS 

P, SUHVEI METHODS AND RESULTS FOR THE THIRD FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEW'S 

Q, A COMPARATIVE EVALUATION OF THE BENEFITS AND COSTS OF JOB CORPS 
AFTEP FORTT*EIGHT MONTHS OF POSTPROGRAM OBSERVATION 

NOTE; Ail reports are available froB tbe Office of Publications at MPR for 
tbe coat of reproduction. 
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This is the third Fq11qw*0d Report of a study designed to provide 
the Cnipl9yme[it and Training Administration of the 0.3. Department of Labor 
(DOL) with ^ comprehensive evaluation of the economic impact of the Job 
Corps program, a program that provides economically disadvantaged youths 
between 16 and 21 years of age with basic education, vocational training, 
and related services in a residential setting.^ The evaluation waa 
designed to examine whether Job Corps was successful at achieving its 
objectives of helping youths become more productive workei*s, improving 
their lifetime earnings prospects, and helping them become more responsible 
citizens. This report addresses three major issues; Cl) the short-^term 
economic Impact of Job Corps on program participants, (2) the longevity of 
these program effects,Oind (3) whether the benefits of Job Corps Qj^tweigh ^ 
the costs of the program. V 

i 

The information used to prepare this study is dr^rn primarily frcm 
four surveys that collected relevant data from both Corpsmanbers and a 

comparison sample of youths who did not participate in the program, but / 

2J 

who were similar to Corpamembers in terms of other characteristics. The 
first survey (the baseline interview) was administered during April*June 



^This study focuses on the residential Job Corps program and does 
not include the relatively small segment (approximately 5 percent in 1977f 
the base year for this evaluation) of Corpsmembers who receive Job Corps 
services but do not reside at a center. 

2J 

'^Corpsmembers" is used throughout this report to refer to 
participants or former participants in Job Corps* 
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1 9T7^^ a croaa-aection of Corpamembers (who were then in Job Corpa and 
residing at centera) and to the compariaon sample* The aecond aurvey (the 
firat follow-up interview) was administered approximately 9 months later to 
the 3ame compariaon sample and to youtha in the Job Corpa sample who had 
been out of the program for at leaat 5 montha* The third aurvey (the 
second follow-up interview) was adniuiatered approximately 15 months after 
the'^ftrat follow-up survey, again to the aame compariaon sample, but \hia 
time to all youths in the Job Corps aample who Bad beea out of the program 
for at leaat 12. months* For the second follow-up, sampled Corpanembers had 
be^n out of the program between 12 and ^4 months, with an average per 
Corpamember of slightly over 18 months* 

The fourth survey (the third follow-up interview) followed the aame 
youths as ttie previous one and provides the new information for thia 
report* Occurring nearly two and one-half years after the second follow-up 
aurvey, thia third follow-up greatly 'extenda the postprogram obaervation 
period, thereby yielding the moat comprehensive data aet yet available to 
conduct a atudy on the behavior of Corpamembers* The prior survey data 
covered approximately one-and^ne-haif years of poatprogram experience, 
which the third follow-up exteuds to nearly four years* Over 3,900 youtha 
were interviewed for the third follow-up, which represents nearly 70 
percent of the baseline obaervations and Just over 90 percent of the second 
follow-up obaervationa* Altogether, the data baae for this evaluation 
contains both baseline and some follow-up' data on approximately 5,200 
youtha* 

the. questions in the four surveys were deaigned to obtain detailed 
longitudinal information on the following topica: 
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o General demographic characteristics^ 

o Socioeconomic background 

o Employment and earnings 

o Military service 

o Education and training 

o Geographic mobility 

o Health status 

r Receipt of public assistance 

o Receipt of Unemployment Insurance and Workers' Compensation 
o Antisocial behavior (drug use and criminal activities) 

In addition, information was obtained from Corpamembers on how they rated 
the program (see Mallar et al*f 19TS)f on Job placements by the program 
( ibid. ) . and on tbe extent to whlcb Job ''orps education and training helped 
them obtain employment ( ibid. ) > Flnallyf information was obtained on where 
all respondents could be reached for future interviews* 

On average, from the data obtained from the first survey through 
the second follow-upf Job Corps was found to be successful in the short 
term at achieving its primary objective of improving tbe econ<»tlc prospects 
of Corpamembers* Howeverf this finding was limited by the short length of 
the postprogram observation period— an average of approximately IS months* 
The estimated time trend in participant impacts over the first ^two 
postprogram years showed a rapid increase in employment and related 
benefits for Corpsmembers during the first few months after leaving Job 
Corps and then relatively constant effects tbrougfir^t the remainder of the 
two-year period. 
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Little, If anything, vas kTiown about economic Impact of Job 
Corps on participants after the second postprogram year. On the one hand, 
It vas thought tbat the effects slight decline^ as had previously been found 
for 30me adult employment and training programs* On the other hand, It vas 
thought that the effects might grow ftjrther over time for a youth program 
such as Job Corps, vhlch was also found to cause Increases in postprogrSfe 
Investments In human capital (e*g*r Increases In postsecondary education 
and military service), which. In turn, should lead to future Increases in 
earnings* With the additional follow-up data, we now have a unique 
opportunity (l*e*, a sufficient sample over four postprogram years) to 
obtain empirical evidence on the duration of Job Corps benefits beyond the 
second postprogram year* 

Chapter II provides an overview of the Job Corps program and our 
evaluation* The first part of Chapter II describes the program setting In 
which the evaluation takes place. Including descriptions of the goals of 
the program, the main Job Corps Institutions, the clientele served, the 
types of Individuals who are served by the program, the types of services 
provided at centers, the size of the program at the time of our study, the 
chaoges la the program since our study began, and the current direction of 
changes In Job Corps* In particular, this discussion focuses on the 
program's goel of Increasing the anployablllty of youths who began the 
program with severe employment problems, and on what approaches are used In 
Job Corps to achieve that goal* 

The second part of Chapter II summarizes our evaluation design ia 
the context of the three main analytical components; the Impact on 
participants, the time duration of effects, and the benef It-^cost 
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comparison, Thia discussion in Chapter II focuses on the policy and 
research Issues underlying the evaluation, our conceptual approach and the 
theoretical underplnnlnga, and the sample design and survey Inplementatlon* 

Chapter III discusses the estimation procedures used In the data 
analysis underlylag subsequent chapters* The discussion begins with 
background Information on how the data were arrayed; next. It conslaers the 
specific procedures that were used to control for both observed and 
unobserved differences between the Joh Corps and comparison groups; it then 
focuses attention on the disaggregations necessary to obtain adequate 
overall estimates and to understand the findings; and, finally. It presents 
samples of the details of the actual regression estimates* 

Chapters IV through VII present the empirical findings on whether 
Job Corp^i Is successful in, respectively, (1) Increasing employment 
and earnings, (2) Improving future labor-market opportunities through 
higher education, military traioing, and other htimaj>-capltal activities, 
(3) reducing dependence on welfare assistance and other public transfers, 
and (U) reducing criminality among former Corpsoembers* The findings in 
these chapters encompass both civilian youths and youths who were in the 
military; we also consider the differential effects for major subgroups, 
the time duratlon^f effects, and the sensitivity of flndiQ$;s to 
alternative econometric specifications* 

Chapter VIII summarizes the comparative evaluation of the benefits 
and costs of Job Corps* This chapter develops estimates of the value of 
Job Corps effects by combining the estimates of postprogram impacts from 
Chapters IV through VII with secondary data on the values, or prices, of 
these effects* Program costs are then estimated with financial data from 



the Job Corps fiaancial reporting syst^f from supplemeatal information we 

* 

collected at individual centers, and from information provided by the U*S* 
Office of Management and Budget* An overall estimate of the prograa*s net 
present value is computed under a benchmark set of estimated values and 
assumptions, including ttie rate of discount for future benefits and the 
pattern of impacts projected beyond the observation period* The robustness 
of this overall estimate is then examined by testing its sensitivity to 
varying the most speculative of the underlying assumptions. Finally, the 
chapter also presents estimates of the distributional impact of J^b Corps, 
the payback period for the program, and its internal rate of return^ 

Chapter IX examines issues pertaining to our ability to draw 
inferences about Job Corps from the existing data, and discusses the 
generallzability of the findings presented in previous chapters. 
Specifically, ife discuss the interpretation .of our findings in the context 
of a changing program and changing labor market, the accuracy and 
reliability of our overall approach (from sampling to data collection to 
econometrics), and the limited length of . postprogram observation. Finally, 
Chapter X offers some concluding remarks and thoughts. 

Currently available are several other reports that were generated 
frcm this evaluation of the economic Impact of the Job Corpa program; the 
interested reader should consult all appropriate volumes.^ These addi- 
tional reports are listed by title after the C9ntents page, and many are 

I 



^All reports are available from MPR*s Office of Publications for 
the cost of reproduction. 
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referred to in the text of this report- Those available Include three. ^ 
other primary r^^rts and seventeen supplemental technical reports* 

The four additional primapy data reports include (1) the Int^rlJB 
Report (which covers baseline data and assesses the adequacy of the 
comparison sample), (2) An Ejcaalnatlon of Job Corpa PartlQlpatlon (whicb 
describes Corpsmembers and examines their ratings of the program), (3) the \ 
First Fniinv-Up Report (which covers the first postprogram find^gs based 
on the first follow-up survey), and (4) the ^nnnd Follow-Qp Report (which 
covers postprogram findings through the second follow-up survey) * 

The seventeen supplemental technical reports cover a wide range of 
topics that can be grouped into three broad areaa: (1) sampling and survey 
procedures (five reports^ Technical Reports A, B, and P)j (a) the\ 

details and <lerivatlons of evaluation findings and eoonometric procedures 
from the main follow*up reports (seven reports: Technical Reports C, D, E, 
P, J, K, and Q) ; and (3) secondary topics that are outside the main focus^ ^ 
of the evaluation, but which are qf important policy interest and can be 
addressed with the data collected as part of our evaluation of Job Corps 
(five reports: Technical Reports G, I, M, It, and 0)* 

The five reports on sampling and survey procedures include one on 
sample design and implementation, three on survey methoc^s and results, and 
one on nonresponse to the interviWs* The seven technical reports that 
provide additional detail include one on econometric methodology, three on 
comparisons of benefits and costs, one on the value of output in work 
projects, one on resource usage at centers, and one on program operating 
costs* The five reports on secondary topics include tiro on an experiment 
that provided incentive payments to survey respondents, one on comparisons 
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between Job Corps ar>d other youth prograiDSt one on Job Corps MIS data, and 
one on zhQ distribution of Job Corps effects* . } 
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II- OVERVIEW OF JOB CORPS AND THE E^/ALUATIOK 



Job Corps l3 a major pub^llc program that attempts to al},evlate the 
severe employment problei&s faced by disadvantaged youths In the United 
state 3-* especially those who live In poverty areas* Youth employment 
problems, while always a serious concern, have been more severe In recent 
years because of the growth In the teenage population and the persistent 
downturn In the demand for labor In youth labor markets* During the time 
period covered by our analysis (1977 through 198l)i an average of four out 
of every ten black youths between the ages of 16 and 21 who were In the 
labor market were unemployed* Moreover, recent^ surveys and other data 

sources have shown that fewer than two out of every ten black youths In the 

2/ 

poverty areas of central cities hold Jobs* 

A* THE JOB CORPS PROGRAM IN 1977 AND SINCE^ 

The Job Corps approach Is to provide a comprehensive set of 
services that Include "vocational skills training, basic education, health 



"^The term disadvantaged Is used throughout this report to refer to 
the set of youtbs who have employablllty problems caused by their socl^ 
economic background* Thus, It embodies several factors related to age, , 
educational level. Income status, race-ethnlclty, employment history, 
previous social behavior, etc*, that limit the ability of young men and 
women to obtain and hold productive Jobs* 

2/ 

^ For example, see the various recent bulletins on the general 
e&ployment situation and on youth employment from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, O^S* Department of Labpr, as well ^s Freeman and Wise (l982)' 

"^Thls chapter* draws very heavily on three sets of documents 
prepared by the national Job Corps staff of DOL; (1) J9b Corns in 
fi£ifi£^ from various fiscal years; (2) A Planning Charter for the Job 
inr^Zj, 797S; and (3) The Expansion and Enrif>hmegt of the Job Coroa. 
1978* The Interested reader should refer to these papers, as well as to 
Kerachsky and Hallar (l978) and Mallar et al* (l978), for further details* 
Also, Levltan and Johnston (1975) have summarized the first ten years (196^- 
7U) of Job Corps operations* 
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care, and residential support for young people who ye poor, ^ out of school 

and out of work. Its aim Is to break the^ cycle pf poverty permanently by 

improving lifetime "earnings proapeots,*^ Job Corps l3 designed to serve 

youths who currently live in such debilitating environments that, for the 

most part, they must be relocated to resldentlU centers and provided with 

residential support In order to benefit from b^slc*educatlon, vocational 

2/ 

training, and ancillary services* Education ahd training , conducted! In a 
supportive environment are the key elements of the prograa*3 effort to 
improve the employablllty of disadvantaged youths, which. In turn, la 
expected to help the youths become more productive and responsible 

'a 

citizens* ^ 

U Institutional Setting 

The Job Corps program was originally established by the Efconomlc 
Opportunity Act of 1964* In 1969, control of the program was. transferred 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity to DOL, and Job Carps was 
eventually Incon^rated without* changes as Title IV In the Comprehensive 



■^Quote<^ from The Expanaion and EnrlcJimeat_6f the Job Corps* 
Vashlogton, D*C*: U*S* Department of Labor^ Employment and Training 
Adntlnistratloa, 1 978, p. 1 * 

2/ 

Some of the Job Corps centers In urban locations added a few 
nonresidential slots (f*e*« eorollee positions) dxirlng the 1970s* However, 
the noorealdentlal components of job Corps were not Included in our 
evaluation and, hence, wlll^. not be considered In this report* Tfje 
nonresidential components were excluded because of an earlier Jud^ent ^that 
the limited funds available for this' project would be more productively 
allocated to the residential slots* Nonrealdentiai Corpsmembers accounted 
only for approximately 5 percent of all Corpsmembers; In order 
produotlvely to study nonresidential Corpamembers, moat of' tb^ who were 
enrolled during the spring of 1977 would have to ^ave been sampled, at 
great cost la terms of both the dispersion of the sample and the number of 
residential observations foregone. ^ - 
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Employment and TralrJ,ng Act (CETA) as enacted in ^973 and as amended in 

*9T9* While a general decentralization and de categorization of the other 

o ' 

employment and training programs under CETA has taken place. Job Corps is 
still administered primarily at the federal level, at least in part because 
of the widespread natui*e"l>f youth employment problems and the specific 
target population for the- program. Job Corps' incorporation into CETA, 
however, has result*^d in the transfer of direct responsibility for program 
operations and center contracting to DOL's regional employment and training 
offices. 

Even though Job Corps is one of the mo:^t centralized of the DOL 
programs administered under CETA, it has a complex operational structure. 
Job Corps encompasses multiple lefels of administrative responsibility, 
several distinct program .pomponents, and numerous contractors and 
subcontractors. Some Job Corps centers are administered under interagency 
agreements with the departments of Agriculture and Interior, while others 
are administered under local contracts through DOL's regionajy^f f ices. 
Vitbin the confines of the basic program treatment , different combinations 
of program services are provided to different groups of youths at different 
Job Corps centers. Finally, multiple contracts and subcontracts have been 
enacted at both the national and local levels to recruit eligible youths, 
to provide vocational training, basic education, and ancillary services at 
Jo^ Corps centers, and to provide former Corpsmembers with placement and' 
other postprogram services. 

Job Corps centers fall under two main types of administration-; 
those Qperated by private contractors who are selected in a competitive 
bidding process conducted by the regional offices, and those located, on 
p'.'.blic lands (predominantly in national parks and forests) and operated by 
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the. Department of. Agriculture or the Department of the Interior* The 



fornefr centers are usually reTerred to a3 - "contract centers, " and the 
latter as "civilian conservation centers" (CCCs), In fiscal 1977( 
sixty-one centers were In operation, located in thirty-two states and 
Puerto Rico; twenty-seven CC^; two CCC-type centers operated by the 
Contmonweal th of Puerto Rico; thirty centers operated under oontracts with 
private business firmSf nonprofit organizations, and state and local 
govermLent agencies; and two extension centers for advanced vocational 

training operated by unions,"^ Two contract centers had just opened during 

^ 2/ 

the.year~a new center In Mississippi and a relocated center in Hew^ York* 

Pecrultq^nt and placement activities are carried out under 
contracts with employment service offices, various unions, local schools, 
volunteer agencies such as Women In Community Service, Inc, (WlCS)'and 
Joint Action in Community Service, Inc* (JAC5), and special private 
agencies,"^ In addition to the efforts of Individual centers and the 



-"^ One of these extension centers Is operated by' the. Brotherhood of 
Pallway Airline and Steamship Clerks (BBAC) of the AFL/CIO; the other Is 
operated by Stewards Training and Recreation, Inc* , of the Marine Coolcs and 
Stewards Union pf the AFL/CIO* In addltlpn, aeveral unions (particularly 
in construction trsules) have contracts t^o provide training at the other, 
centers (at all CCCs ahd some of the contract oenters) * 

2/ ' * ^ 

Other centers have since opened in an effort to enable Job Corps 

to achieve an expansion goal of doubling the number of slots compared to 

fiscal 19^6 (see further In Section A*5 below)* The MPR evstluatlon of Job 

Corps and this report focus on all centers operating id the continental 

0rJ.ted States durlog year" 1977* The last part of this chapter (Section 

B*4) and Technical Beports A and B present more detailed discussions of the 

sample used In this evaluation* 

'^Private contracting agencies, such as the separate OATE^house 
(Graduate Aid to Employment for Ex^Corpsmembers) contractors, were 
operating In six densely populated metropolitan areas — Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Los AngeleSf New York, Philadelphia, and Washington, D.C*~where larg^ 
numbers of ex -Cor psm embers reside after they leave the centers* 
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re^onsl offices* The placement groups (especially the volunteer agencies 
and special private agencies) often provide other support services to 
youtbs who bave recently left Job Corps, to facilitate tbelr transition 
from center living to a Job and regular living arrangements* 

2* Enrollees in Job Corpg^ 

Data gathered as part of this evaluation show that the youths 
served by Job Corps are severely disadvantaged* In addition to being 
members of predominantly low*income and minority families,, the Corpsmembers 
generally have low levels of educational attainment and weak employment 
histories .prior to enrolling In tfie program* Relatedly, they generally 
have .had high incidences of welfac? dependence, and many have had brushes 
with the law ^rior to enrolling. The *c6mt)l|ied effect of these character- 
istics limits their ability t6 obtain and hold productive Jobs* 

A review of the socioeconomic characteristics of youths In Job 
Corps during che sprang of 1977 shows that— 

■ o Approximately one-half of the Corpamemters were under age 
1 8 at the time they earolled,, and nearly oue-<iuarter were 
age 16 (the statutory age limits were and continue to be 
< 14 to 31 r but very few youths under age 16 were then or 

are now admitted)* ' ^ 

o Approximately 70 percent of the Corpsmembers were male 
(this continues to be the case despite efforts during the 
1970s to Increase female participation to 50 percent of 
the total enrollment)* 

> 

o Over 75 percent came from minority backgrounds— 59 percent 
black, 11 percent Hispanic, 5 percent American Indian, and 
less than 1 percent Asian or Pacific Islander, 



1/ ' ' 

For a more detailed description of Job Ccrps participants In 

.1977, see Kerachsky and Mallar ( 1978)* 
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0 Between 85 and 90 percent of the CorpsmeniQers had not 
completed bj^gh school at the .time they enn^led* 

o Almost all Corpamembera bad experienced difficulties in 
obtaining and holding jobs; moreover, when they did find 
workf the Jobs usually did not pay well^ Over one*third 
of the enrollees had never held a job at which they worked 
at least twenty hours per week and which lasted- for &t 
least one month* In the six months before enrolling in 
Job Corps, the typical Corpsmember was cfmployed less than 
oae-third of the time aad averaged fewer than 12.5 hours 
of work per week at an average wage rate of ^2*81* which 
was only slightly above the federal minimum wage rate. 

o Almost all Corpsmembers had experienced poverty, welfare 
dependence, or both; in the six months before enrolling in 
Job Corps, over 90 percent either had incomes that were 
below the poverty line or were receiving welfare 
assistance*^ 

o^ While many (28 percent) had attempted to enlist in the 
military service, most of then failed to Qualify (85 
percent of those who atteApted)* 

o Many Corpsmembers had experienced a brush with the law— at 
least 3S percent had been arrested at some time before ^ 
enrolling, and 19 percent had been convicted (i^e^, 
approximately one-half of the 36 percent of Corpsmembers 
who had been arrested had also been convicted) , 



Also, despite the fluctuations in the scale of the program, the '^character- 
istics of Job Corps enrollees have remained relatively constant over the 
years * ^ 

3. Types of Servlcea Provided at Centers 

To help Corpsmembers overcome the problems highlighted above. Job 
CorPs attempts to provide a comprehensive program that is tailored and 



-^Quoted from the EfflPlovment and Training Report of the President. 
Washington, D.C^: U.S. Department of Labor, Employment aad Training 
Administration, 1980, p« 37* For further documentation, see Mallar et al* 
(1980), Chapter VIII. 

y 
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flexible enough to meet the individual needs and problems of each disadvan- 
taged youth. The conponents of the Job Corp3 program Include remedial 
education, higb school equivalency claaseSf vocational training, health 
car« and dducation, residential living, oounsftling, and other ancillary 
services* Specific serviced from each of theae components are supposed to 
be incorporated into a unified framework tailored separately to meet the 
individual needs of each youth. 

Education. The Job Corpa education program has evolved with the 
purpose of correcting the varied deficiencies in the backgrounds of Corpd-^ 
members and enabling them to proceed at the maximum pace commensurate with 
their abilities* The education program includes remedial education 
(emphasizing reading and aathematics) , World of Work (including consumer/ 
education, driver education, home and family living, health education, and 
programs designed for individuals whose primary language is not English), 
and a General Educational Development (GED) program of high school 
equivalency for Corpsmembers who are academically qualified* State 
educational agencies recognize the GED certificate as the equivalent of a 
high school diploma* -^The Job Corps encourages and emphasizes the GED 
program "for those who are academically qualified* In fiscal year 1977, 
over 4,000 enrollees were awarded the General Education Development 
Certificate* 

Vocational Skills Training. Like the education program, the^ ^ 
training program at Job Corps centers is designed to (1) meet individual 



Job Corna In Brief, FY-77, p. 3. 



needs and problenis^ and (2) enable Corpsmembers to advance at the 
maximum pace ccinmenaurate with their abilities,^ Therefore, all training 
programs provide for an open entrance and exit capabiliVr and are 
continually being reviewed and revised in order to keeR/pace with both the 
changing needs of Corpsmembers and the changing labor market* 

Some notable differences exist between vocational training programs 
at CCCs and those at contract centi^rs. The training prograais at CCCs are 
often operated by unions and tend to be of a ''hands-on'* work-project 

nature, involving actual construction and production and emphasizing the 

2/ 

construction and building trades. In contrast, the training programs at 
contract centers are more often operated by the centers themselves or by 
individual private subcontractors, and the training tends more often to be 
of a classroom-instruction, shop-type, or "^ook-up" nature, with some work- 
experience positions available upon the successful completion of the 
training* 

Health Care and Education. Comprehensive health services are 
provided to all enrolleeSf including medical examinations (with follow-up 
treatments, if necessary), immunization, dental examinations (for all 
Corpsmembers who stay at least ninety days) and dental treatment, 



^For example,, because approximately 20 percent of all new job 
Corps enrollees are functionally illiterate, there must be a corresponding 
number of vocational training slots that do nOt have reading as a pre- 
requisite* 

2/ , ? ' 

^Moat of the union instructors use curricula approved fpr the 
first two years of the union's apprenticeship program. 
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professional help for emotional and other mental-health problems, and 

♦ 

instruction in basic hygiene, preventive medicine, and self-^care. Job 
Corps also places great emphasis on health education In an attempt to 
prepare Corpsmembers ^to make responsible decisions regarding health and 
health-related'^^ters by providing them with relevant, factual infor- 
mation, ^ 

fleaidentlal Living. Residential living is a key component of the 
Job Corps program and distinguishes it from most other public employment 
and training programs, in terms of both a programmatic difference and 
higher costs for Job Corps, The concept behind residential living is that 
the targat population comes from such debilitating environments that they 
need a new and more supportive environment to derive the intended benefits 
of the vocational training and education courses. 

The residential'living program Includes meals, health services, 
dormitory life, entertainment, sports and recreation, center government, 
center maintenance, and other related activities. This program is ^planned 
to help new Corpsmembers adapt to center life, motivate and support 
constructive attitudes and lifestyles and prepare them to function 
effectively in the outside world, , , , It Involves such ccaaplex areas as 
relationships among racial and ethnic groups, motivation of alienated or 
discouraged young people* adaptation to unfamiliar group living situations, 
adult-youth cooperation in an institutional setting, and the role of peer 
groups in influencing conduct and attitudes.*^ 



^fTob Corofl in Brief. FY^77, p, 3, 

^ Job corps in Brief, FY-77. pp, 4 and 5* 



Couna^llng and Other AnQillarv Sftrvloea> Th« centers provide 
counseling services and residential advisors both to help Cor psm embers plan 
ttielr educational and vocational curricula and to offer motivation and 
create a supportive environment* Some of the other support services 
provided by Job Corps (for example, during recruitment, placement, and the 
transition to regular life and Jobs) were discussed above. 

Size of Job Coma 

At the start of fiscal 1970 the Job Corps program was cut back 
drastically In terms of both financial expenditures and the number of 
youths served, with the center capacity cut nearly In half, from slightly 
under 40,000 slots, or enrollee positions, to slightly over 20,000* From 
then until fiscal 1977 the budget was held roughly constant In nonloal 
amounts, and the number of youths served stabilized at approximately 21,000 
to 22,000 slots and 45f000 new enrollees annually (Corpsmembers stay In the 
program approximately six months on average)* Over the same time Period 
( 1970 to 1977)t however. Inflation greatly eroded the real purchasing power 
of that budget, which was being held fixed In nCMnlnaX amounts* Consequent- 
ly, capital equipment was allowed to deteriorate In order to serve the same 
number of youths within the more restrictive purchasing power. 

With the decision In fiscal I977 to renovate and expand Job Corps 
(see the next section), the budget and number of slots In the program were 
Increased greatly* jn fiscal 1977 the budget was Increased by 56 percent 
in nominal terms, to $274-Qllllon, while the applied funding (i*e*, the' 
costs actually Incurred rather than budgeted) Increased by 23 percent, to 
$231-Qilllon* Some of the additional expenditures began to be allocated 
for planned expansion, actual expansion, improvements In services. 




increases in staffing, and the repair and replaceiaent of capital equipment 
that had beejpt allowed to deteriorate during the previous seven years. 
Similarly, the number of slots in the program rose 7 percent in fiscal 
^7T7f to 22,225 slots, with the addition of one new center &ad a small 
amount of expansion at some existing centers* However, the number of new 
youths enrolled declined slightly in fiscal t 977 because the turnover rate 
fell; hence, the average length of stay in Job Corps and the proportion of 
program completers Increased during that year (conceivably as a result of 
improvements made possible by the additional resources)* 

5. Current Trenda 

The r«cent trends in Job Corps (i*e*f since fiscal 1977) have . 
been dominated by a large expansion of the proF;ram under the Carter Adminis* 
tratlon and considerations of whether and how to scale bac^ the program 
under the general budget reductions of the Reagan Administration* Job 
Corps began increasing its capacity in fiscal 19T7 in response to a con^ 
gressional auth-orization to double the size of the program, aa recommended 
by DOL under Secretary Marshall — from its fiscal 1977 level of 22,000 slots 
to 44,000 slots by the end of fiscal 1978* The actual expansion proceeded 
more slowly^ but the program capacity had been increased to U1,000 slots in 
fiscal 1 98t , where it remained for fiscal 1983* Major funding considera* 
tions for fiscal 1983 include whether and how to cut the number of slots 
and the average cost per slot* These potential cuts in funding are being 
considered in the context of the Administration's broad curtailments of 
employment and training programs* 

Several factors were taken into account in deciding how best to 
provide the additional program slots for the expansion between 1977 and 
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1981* Firstf position^ were allocated across the country according to the 
relative needs of the various regions; need was determined frcm regional 
data on the incidence of poverty and uneioployiDent among youths* Second, in 
allocating the new slots, consideration was given to the two existing types 
of center administration,^^ well as to other potential new types of 
administration* As a result, the contract centers received the bulk of the 
new slots; the CCCs received only about 5 percent of the new growth* Thij|s, 
the proportion of cCCs declined* 

Another 5 percent of the hew slots were to be devoted to industx^y 
work -experience programs, and approximately IS percent of the new slots 
were to be In the Advanced Career Training program, which allows <luallfled 
Corpsmembers to attend Junior college or technical school under Job Corps 
sponsorship* For the most part, Corpsmembers in those programs were 
assigned, at least for administrative purposes, to a regular contract 
center or CCC* / 

During the general expansion of Job Corps, DOL emphasized nine 
''improvement^ areas for the program, as follows (quoted from the 
E^DlQvment and Trainina Report of the Prealdent. 1070, p. 170): 



1* Arrangements have been made with prime sponaors and with 
the Armed Forces for referrals to Job Corps* Increased 
outreach is needed t^-^ recruit more young women* Screening 
procedures should b^ simplified wherever possible while 
they should also a5 ^re that youth who can most benefit 
from Job Corps ar€ identified. 

2* Only a minority of Corpsmembers complete training and are 
placed directly into training-j^elated Jobs* Better 
linkages are needed with the labor market* The Industry 
Work Exp^^rlence Program and a variety of newly developed 
advanced career training programs should assist in this 
effort. 
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3» New reading and GED programs have t)een developed -and are 
being introduced, and an experimental college program has 
been impleicented. An Educational Improvement Effort will 
experiment wltb alternative education approaches* 

4* The world-of-work program to provide Corpsmembers with 
Jobseeklng and Jobboldlng skills needs to b« strengthened. 
Alternative systems are now being tested* 



5* A formula for living and readjustment allowances baa been 
derived in response to a congressionally authorized 
increase while attempting to balance the effects on 
recruitings retention, performance reward, readjusteient, 
and equity* This forr.ula is now under review by Job Corps 
and the Department* 

6* Comprehensive health services are provided at Job Corps 
centers, and for 1 in 7 enrollees a previously undetected 
health condition is identified* 

7* Food in Job Corps centers is nutritionally sound but 

apparently not as appealing to most Corpsmembers ad could 
be desired* The elintioation of the statutory ceiling on 
center operating costs will permit modest increases in the 
amounts spent on food* 

8* Needed and long-delayed improvements have been made in 
center facilities to enhance the Quality of life in Job 
Corps ♦ 

9* The placement system must he reexamined in the cpming year 
with the aim of more closely linking Joba and training as 
well as shortening the readjustment period* 

Under active consideration for fiscal 1983 la a plan to scale 
back the program to 22,000 slots (the approximate size of Job Corps in 
fiscal 1977) » Including the closing of the 30 federal^ operated CCCs* The 
closing of CCCs is consistent with our previous findings that (1) the 
beneficial effects of the program on Corpsmembers' subsequent employment 
are lower f^r CCCs, although the difference is not statistically^ signifi- 
cant (see Mallar et al., 1978, Chapter V) and (2) the cost of operating 
CCCs is higher because of their smaller size and emphasis on training in, 
the construction industry, which is relatively expensive (see Mallar et 
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al. , 1980> Chapter VII)* In addition to the CCCs, however, aeveral 
contract centers would have to be closed or scaled back in order to 
acoompliah a reduction in the number of poaitiona from the current 41,000 
9lot9 to the prior number of 22,000 slots* 

B, THE EVALUATION DESIGN - 

The Job Corpa program haa survived over fifteen yeara of changing 
attitudea toward social problems and has emerged as an important component 
of the current effort to train and employ disadvantaged youtha* However, 
given the relatively largt* inveatment of nearly $6,000 in federal financial 
costs per enrollee in 1977 (or $12,000 per year of service for participanta 
who stay an average of six months) , .^urpriaingly little waa imown about the 
magnitude of most of its economic impacta.^ Of important concern were 
the following isauea: Doea the program provide economic benefits to parti- 
cipanta and aociety? What are the magnltudea of the primary benefita? Do 
some Corpsmembers benefit more than othera? What are the durationa of Job 
Corps effects? Do some varianta of the program work better than others? 
Doea the total dollar value of benefita outweigb the coats? 

In order to deaign an evaluation to answer the above queations, we 
conatructed a detailed liat of policy and research Isauea from the 
hypotheaized effects of Job Corpa* (These isauea are deacribed in the next 



^Aaide from program data, only the survey conducted by Louis 
Harris and Aaaociatea between 1966 and 196 9 haa provided economic data on a 
reaaonable-3ize aample of former Corpsmembers (i*e*, with any reasonable 
degree of statistical preciaion) * For a compariaon group, however, both 
program data and the Harria (1969) aurvey are limited to either early* 
dropouta from the program or *no sbowa** (i*e. , youtha who aigned up for Job 
Corps and were admitted, but who nrver attended)/ Furthermore, the Harria 
data are obvioualy outdated given the subaequent changes in both Job Corpa 
and youth labor markets* (For further details, see Louis Harris and 
Aasociatea, 1 969. ) 



section of this chapter,) We then used the policy and research Issues as i 
guicie to develop an evaluation design (see further below)* 

1 * PollQY and Beflearoh laau^a 

The objective of our evaluation Is to provide DOL with a compre* 
henslve assessment of the econoolc Impacts of the Job Corps program. To 
meet this objective, we f^st focus on concrete policy and research Issues, 
The Issues addressed are a3 follows: 



1, The extent to which the Job Corps program provides early 
economic benefits to Its participants In terms of gains 
in employment, earnings, and other related measures of 
economic well^belog 

2* The extent to jfhlch participation In Job Corps Influences 
subsequent decisions and the ability to enter school, 
training or work-experience programs, or the military 
service 

5* The extent to which the Job Corps program affects 
participants* receipt of transfer payments 

4* The extent to which participation In Job Corps reduces 
various forms of antisocial behavior, particularly 
criminal activities and drug abQs« 

5^ the length of time 'for which Job Corps effects can be 
expected to last 

6, the existence of differential program impacts by 
participant characteristics (age, race, sex, prior 
education^ lev&l) , by duration of participation in the 
program, by center type (size, location, operator), and 
by program component (education received, vocational 
trainlog, etc) 

7- The extent to which program benefits (both during and 
after program participation) outweigh program costs^ 

3, the satisfaction of Job Corps participants with their 

program experience, and their assessment of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the program (see Mallar et al,» 1978) 
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The first six Items on this research agenda shov the range of 
potential benefits to' participants based on a human-capital approach which 
suggests that traii;^ag will improve subsequent earnings potential/ The 
magnitudes of economic Impact will be measured by comparing the postprogram 
behavior and economic status of Corpsmember^ with what they would have been 
had the youths not participated in Job Corps*^^Item 7 requires valuing^ 
program benefits and comparing them to the costs* - This benefi^^cost 
comparison (or set of comparlsonst ad we inscribe In Chapter Vlll) Is made 
by aggregating estimates of -the dollar values of postprogram benefits with 
similar measures of ln*program benefits, and comparing the total dollar 

value of program benefits to the^ total dollar value of program costs, 

■\ ' 

Thus, the beneflt-^cost research bullets upon the Impact aoalysi^s by 
assigning dollar values to the ^tlmated program benefits and, c^sts* 
Item 8 on the research agenda, which focuses on''Corpsmefflbers''perceptloa&',^^ 
of the program impacts and their assessments of program-related 
experiences, was completed as part of the FJ^rst Fq11ow-ud fleoort (see 
Mallar et al. , 1978) . 



^Note that this Is not a Job Corps ver^iiis zero ^program-treatment 
comparison* Rather, It Is a comparison of Job Corps effects to tbe^ effect 
resu'ltlng from the average constellation pt alter^natlve prograffl3-*educa- x 
tlon, training, work experience, etc**-tbat the Corpam^embers would haVe < ' 
obtained In the absence of Job Corps* 

benefit-cost analysis has tb%; ^(fv^antage of providing siimm^iry 
measures that can b« used to Judge the wohtiti of the! program In terms of 
economic efficiency* Houever, It Is difficult to value and aggregate all 
of the benefits froa programs* In addition to prpyldlng Inputs Into the 
beneflt^oost calculatlonsi the Impact analysis baS^ the advantage of being 
able to ahou program effects that cannot >eaSlly be valued in dollar / 
amounts, and allows readers to make their 6kin Judgments about the val*^^ of 
various program beneTlts*^ : ^ 



2.^ ARalvais of Participant: ImoaQta 

The theonyjof economic choice underlies many studies of employment 

and training programs* The theory suggests that Individuals choose among 

competing demands on their time according £o thV wage rates they can 

receive, other prices^ and souir^s of nonemployment Income that are 

available* A person's wage rate Is hypothesized to depend on his or her 

pro<luctlvlty,. which Increases with education and vocational training* By 

providing education and vocational tralnlngt Job Corps should increase 

participants' productivity, wage rates, employment opportunitie3t and 

economic incentives to work*^ ^However, institutional labor-market factors 

such as the minimum wage might cause an excess supply of labor in the 
* 

markets for disadvantaged youths, so that another effect of Job Corps mi^t 

\^ : 

be to increase the employment of Corpsm*i^bers (because they have increased 
productivity) without affecting their short-term wage rates. Also, the 
self -select ion of some of the more productive Corpsmembers Into college and 
military service will reduce the observed impacts on wages In the short 
run* 



^The effect of an it^crease in wage rates oo^ economic Incentives to 
work is not completely unambiguous, because higher wages might afford some 
individuals the opportunity to spend more time inactivities other than 
work- However, most studies of youth labor supply have found that work 
effort is positively associated with wage rates* 

Dnder this example, the minimum wage bolsters the average wage 
rate received by disadvantaged youths «ho are employed, while Increasing 
their overall unemployment rate* In such a labor marketf Job Corps 
training could help formpr Corpsmembers reach the front of the queue for 
employment when an excess supply of labo» exists. In which case they 
displace other disadvantaged youths in the short run. However, Job Corps 
training is geared toward m6ving participants from occupations, industries, 
and geographic areas in which an excess sudpIv of labor exists to those In 
which an excess of demand for labor exists* 
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■Chapters IV through VII dlscuaa the effects of Job, Corps on several 

L^iPortant postprograiD activities, Th^se activities can be categorized into 

♦ 

four broad areas. The first includes labor*market activities, such as 
labor^force status, ^plo/merit, hours worke^^, wage rates, and earnings* 
Improvement in this area is considered to be the primary objective of Job^ 
Corps* The second area includes additional training and education* 
Improvement in this area 13 an important short-term objective because it is 
expectad to increase employment and earnings in the long-run* The third 
area.is dependence on welfare and other public transfers* The final area 
13 antisocial behavior* The anticipated changes in these last two areas 
relate to the changes in employment and earnings (and in traloirlg and 
educational activities). As better opportunities arise in the labor market 
(and scholaatically) , we expect a decline in welfare dependence and . 
antisocial behavior* 

One complicating factor in terms of hypothesizing Job Corps ^mpacta 
Is that our base of comparison is not Job Corps versua a zero program 
treatment* Rather, it is a comparison of <}ob Corps effects to the effects 
resulting from the average configuration of alternative prograiiia*-edu ca- 
tion, tr^ning, work experience, etc* — that the Corpamembers would have 
obtained in the absence of Job Corps* -The hypothesized effects of Job 
Corps in each of the four areaa are discusse*d briefly, below and are 
summarized in Table 11*1* 

Einnlovment and Earnings. The primary hypothesis is that, other 
things being equal, young adults who obtain Job Corps training will become 
more productive and, hence, will gain more employment and receive higher 

I 
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earnings than those 4^ho do not,^ The increased productivity Is expected 
to lead to improved employability (as measured by increaaea In labor-force- 
participation, employment, hours worked per week, and the proportion of 
weeks worked), as well as to higher wage rates and higher earnings. This 
hypothesis is based on previous research on the effects of training and 
education on labor-market activities, ; 

In addition to the short-term impacts after leaving Job C6rps, 
subsequent reinforcing effects or a depreciation of the ^ort^tem findings 
might occur* For example, regular esDployment often provides on-the-job 
training and a record of worker reliability that, in turn. Is rewarded with 
even higher wage rates and earnings in the future. In contrast, the 
impacts of Job Corps could fade out over time as the influence of the 
program becomes less significant the farther removed former Corpsmembers 
become from the program in time* The time duration of Job Corps effects is 
one of the primary concerns of our analysis. 



^Each of the hypotheses developed in this section is based on the 
difference between the postprogram behavior of Corpsmembers and what their 
behavior would have been had they not participated in Job Corps* For 
ease of presentation, the discussion is sometimes presented as If there 
were no underlying differences between the Corpsmember and comparison 
groups, so that the Impacts of Job Corps can be characterized by direct 
contrasts between the behavior of Corpamembers and that of comparison-group 
mesDbers* Of course, the statistical techniques used Csee Chapter in) 
attempt to compensate for any underlying differences between the 
Corpsmember and comparison groups* in addition, all the hypotheses 
discussed herein are weakened when allowances are made for the alternative 
training and education programs available to youths. In most of the 
empirical sections of this report we measure Job Corps impacts relative to 
what Corpamembers* activities would have been had they not participated in 
Job Corps* In the absence of Job Corps, many Corpsmembers would not have 
obtained 2ero training and related services but, instead, would have 
received some amount of alternative education, training, and work 
experience that they foregj? to participate in Job Corps, 
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SUKMAflY OF HYPOTHESES FOR PROGRAM IMPACTS ON PARTICIPA^' "S 

) 

Relative to their nonparticipation in the program, participants will-* 



1 . Employment and Earnlnga 

o Have more employment 

o Have more stable employment 

0 Have higher earnings 

0 Have bighor wage rates 



2. Investments In Human Capital 

0 Be more likely to have pro<luctive work experiences 

0 Be more likely to return to school or to continue their 

education in other ways, especially at higher levels 

of education 

o Be more likely to participate in training programs 
o Be healthier 

o Be more geograpbically mobile 

o Be more likely to qualify for military service 



3. DependenQft on Welfare and Other Public Transfers 

o Have reduced receipt of cash transfer payments 
o Have reduced receipt of in-kind transfer payments 



4. Antisocial Behavior 

o Be less likely to engage in criminal activities 
o Be less likely to abuse drugs and alcohol 
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Inveatmenta In Huma n Capital. Economists define "investments in 
human capital'* as current activities that lead to future increases in 
productivity and, bence, earnings potential (indirect program effects on 
productivity and earnings)* In tbis evaluation we will consider six types 
of investments In human capital: (1) work experience (see above), (2) 
education, (3) training, C4) improved health, (5) geographic mobility, and 
(6) military service* 

Work-experience, education, and training programs are important 
placement alternatives to regular employment for Job Corps terminees, 
especially for younger Corpsmembers* Many of the younger terminees could 
still profit from additional work experience, schooling, and training after 
they leave Job Corps; moreover^ Job placements are often difficult for 
them to obtain* Therefore, both the impact and benefit-cost analyses must 
take into account any postprogram increases in such investments in human 
capital* While increased employment and higher earnings continue to^ be 
the long-run goals of both the program and participant, work-experience, 
education, and training programs are important short^tevm, intervening 
factors that might lead to increased employment and higher earnings in the 
future* 

We hypothesize that former Corpsmembers have greater probabili- 
ties of participating In higher levels of work*experience , education, and 
training programs than comparison-group members* However, to the extent 
that Job Corps succeeds in improving Immediate postprogram labor-market 
opportunities (thereby increasing the opportunity cost of time spent in 
human<^capital programs), this hypothesis is weakened* In any case, it is 
expected that former Corpsmembers will be more likely to participate in 
higher^level programs than would youths in the comparison group and will be 



more likely to complete any given level (l^e*, more likely to obtain 
advanced degrees or certificates)- 

An additioaal hypothesis that falls Into the category of ,^an- 
capital investments is that participation in Job Corps increaaea 
geographic mobility* This Is supported by the fact that the Job Corps 
prograjs provides services that help termlnees relocate to areas in which 
employment opportunities exist* We also expect that the additional Income 
frcm earologSf as well as the health education and treatments provided by 
Job Corpst will lead to the improved health status of former Corp^embers 
relative to youths in the comparison group* 

The expected effect of Job Corps on enrollment in the military Is 
somewhat ambiguous; It is unclear whether former Corpamembers should be 
more or less likely to enliat in the military* They might be more likely 
to enlist for the human-capital Investments associated with mllltax? 
service (e*g*f for the vocational-tralaiog aspects and broadened 
experiences), or they might be less likely to enlist because of the 
increased opportunity coat of their time (i*e*t better Job opportunities In 
the civilian labor force)* However, we do hypothesize that Job Corps 
termlneea who take the Armed Forces Qualifying Teat are more likely than 
comparison-group members to paps the teat* In addition, military service 
ls*an elf^n^lt placement target for some Corpsmemberst and GEO training in 
Job Corpa should increase both the opportunity to ^^cllat and the rewards 
for doing sb*^ 

-^The working relationship between Job Corpa and the military, 
which waa initiated by the signing of a memorandum of understanding by the 
Department of Labor and the Department of Defense on January 13, 1976, 
should facilitate the enlistment of Job Corpa terminees into the military 
service. 
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DeDend^noe on Welfare and Other Public Transfers. A aet of t^po- 
theses that are closely related to lAbor^carket activities concerns * the 
effects of Job Corps participation on welfare dependence. Of course, 
Corpsm^nbers exp/erlence a reduction In welfare receipt while they are at 
the centers. In addition, because of Increased earnings after leaving Job 
Corps f former Corpsmembers are expected to receive fewer transfers-* 
including AFDCf General Assistance, Food Stamps, public housing, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, and Workers* Compensatlon»than they would have received 
otherwise during the postprogran period. 

These transfer-payment effects of Job Corps might be attenuated 
(or possibly reversed) If participants become more knowledgeable about the 
nuances of transfer programs and, consequently. Increase their participa- 
tion In them. In addition, those Corpsm'^mbers who seek additional training 
or education In the postprogram period mlgtit obtain a temporary increase In 
their transfer payments. Nevertheless* on balance, the amount of transfer 
payments received by Corpsmembers Is expected to be lofwer than that 
received by the comparison group both during the program and In the 
postprogram period. 

Antisocial Behavior. Corpsmembers are expected to reduce drug and 
alcohol abuse and have lower probabilities of engaging in criminal behavior 
as a result of the program. While the Corpsmembers are at the centers, 
both of these responses should be very large because their activities are 
greartly restricted, their behavior Is closely monitored, and their mateMal 
needs are met; consequently, they have feu opportunities and less Incentive 
to engage in drug abuse or crime* After Corpsmembers leave the program, 
these reductions In antisocial behavior' are expected to continue, but 
probably at a smaller rate. The postprogram reductions In antisocial 



behavior stem from the entire Job Corps effort to Increase employablllty In 
order tc promote more regular Xlfe-styXes — from vocational training and 
educational services to general qounaellog and center living* Traioiog and 
education are Important because t the extent that Job Corps Increases the 
wployablllty and the educational abilities of Corpsmenberst legitimate 
activities become incrMslogly more attraotlve than Illegitimate 

'V'L 

activities* ^ 

3; Comparative Evalu^tioQ of Benefits and Coats 

The purpose of the comparative evaluation of benefits and costs Is 
to determine whether program benefits outweigh costs: Does society have 
more gpods and services at Its disposal because of the Investment In Job 
Corps? Tlie b«jr*ef It-cost analysis, which Is presented In Chapter VIII, 
builds upon the results for participant benefits and compares the dollar 
values of benefits and costs* Implementing a beneflt-^cost assessment Is 
especially difficult for a program such as Job Corps, which has a wide 
range of potential effects that could occur Qver several years* The key 
elements of our benefit-cost analysis are summarized In Chapter VIII and 
presented In more detail In Technical Report Q* 

4* Evaluation Design 

The previous sections summarized the objectives in an evaluation of 
the economic impact of Job Corps* It should be clear from^ the discussion 
that the study design must^be comprehensive in order to address all of the 
relevant policy and research Issues* This section summarizes. the 
evaluation design we developed to meet the objectives of the study* 

^ Comoarlflon-GrQUP Methodology. During the design phase of this 
study,' much effort was devoted to selecting an appropriate comparison 
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group* Prograot operational considerations and the need for quick 
turnaround of findings prohibited the random assignment of potential Job 
Corps 'eQrolle«3 to noaPartlcipaat status. Therefore, it was necessary to 
devote considerable effort In developing a suitable group of 
nonpartlclpaots and appropriate statistical procedures with which to 
conpare Corpameaber behavior, so that the hypothesized Impacts of the 
program could be tested and the m^^ltude of the effects of the program 
estimated, and so as to Increase the reliability of estimates (l*e, t reduce 
the sensitivity of estimates to reasonable changes In the underlying 
assumptions) , 

yitbln the constraint against randomization and the budget and time 
limitations for the evaluation, we bad to develop a sample design that 
would both minimize bias and maximize efficiency In estimating the effects 
of Job Corps, We had to take Into account two important factors— 

(1) that Job Corps was geographically clustered In terms of both.' the home 
areas In which Corpsmembers lived and where the centers were located, and 

(2) that In order to obtain findings quickly enough for DDL we would have 
to sample from Corpsmembers already enrolled In the program. The 
comparlson*group procedure we Judged most efficient called for sequential 
matching — first obtaining appropriate oomparlson sites and then finding 

'^The fundamental objective of our comparlsoo^group design, survey 
data collection, and econometric procedures has been to obtain consistent 
and precise estimates of program effects In the absence of an experimental 
design. However, only with an experimental design is It possible to ensure 
a knowledgeable degree of statistical confidence without relying on some 
modeling assumptions. Our attempli has been to design the^ evaluation so 
that the necessary modeling assumptions are minimal and plausible (for more 
details, see Chapter III), 



appropriate youths within those sites* Flnall/f we Included in the 
baseline questionnaire detailed information about the CorpsfDembers * socio- 
economic backgrounds, so that the comparability of the Corpsmcmber and 
comparison groups could be tested and any iaportant differences could be 
controlled with statistical techniques* 

The first step was to eliminate a few program sites in order to 
reduce the probability of self^selectior biases (e*g*p more highly 
motivated youths, or less employable youths, enrolling in Job Corps)* 
These few eliminated sites were defined as geographical areas that are 
saturated by Job Corps participation, where youths not entering Job Corps 
could not be presumed to be similar to Corpsmembers (e*g*, very high 
proportions of eligible youtha entering the program from the site of or a 
location near a Job Corps center, so that thoae not entering are likely to 
be systematically d,tfferent from Corpsmembers) * In practice, this meant 

that three-digit ZIP code areaa In which Job Corps centers were located 

U 

were excluded as potential coaiparison-group sites*"^ The nonsaturated 
areas were then assigned selection probabilities in proportion to their 
similarities to the home areas of Corpsmembers, based primarily on the 
poverty and racial composition of the areas as determined from Census 
data*^ i? 



"^Of course, there waa some (varying) amount of Job Corps 
participation within the comparison* group sites and some overlap In the 
residential locations of our Corpsmember and comparison samples* 

2/ 

^Socioeconomic characteristics of the home areas of recent Job 
Corps participants were used to select the locations of the comparisons- 
group sites. The Primary Sampling Onlts (PSUs) were flve*dlgit ZIP code 
areas in urban locations (Sta.idard Metropolitan Statistical Areas) and 
three-digit ZIP code areas in rural locations* Data from the 1970 Census 
on population density, geographic loc^^Ltlon, percent of poverty families, 
mean family Income, housing quality, percent of young (16- to 21*year-old) 
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Once the control sites were choseiit youths living In those areas 
were assigned selection probabilities In proportion to their similarity to 
Job Coriaa partlcipanta (l.e,, actual participants and not just Job Corps 
ellgibles)^ based on their poverty status^ ag^f racet and educational 
status. Names of youths,^ their personal characterlstlcSf and addresses, 
were obtained from school dropout lists aad from local employment-service 
offices. Together^ these two list sources prrkvl4e4 an adequate sampling 
frame from the universe of youths who participate In Job Corps* School 
dropout lists identified young recent dropouts who were similar to 
approximately 70 percent of the Corpsmembers, and the active files at local 
employment services provided older youths who had been out of school for a 
longer time and were similar to the other 30 percent of Corpsmembers* 

A stratified raOdom sample of youths was chosen from the lists for 
Inclusion in the comparison group, with proportional sampling within 
strata, except that females were oversampled relative to their proportion 



adultSt percent of Hlapaalc youths, percent of black youths, and youth 
unemployment rates In the PSUs were used to assign selection probabilities* 
Regression analysis was used to determine which of theae variables would 
best predict the home regions of Corpsmembers* For both three*dlgit aad 
five-digit ZIP oodeSf the best predictor was the percent of families In the 
region whose Income was below the poverty level and which were headed by 
someone younger than 54 years of age* The second best predictor was the 
percent of minority youths in the region* The percent of poverty families 
by itself explained nearly 30 percent of the variances in the proportion of 
Job Corps enrollments by ZIP code regions* Probabilities of selection were 
then assigned to all of the nonsaturated ZIP code areas in the Umted 
States, proportional to their similarity to the heme, areas of Job Corps 
participantSf as measured by the percent of poverty families* Proportional 
stratifications by race and region of the country were also, maintained (see 
Technical Heports A and B for more details), 
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to increase the efficiency of estimates computed separately by sex* 
This quasi*6xperimental design seetgs appropriate for our evaluation and, 
together with the data ve obtained on Individuals and our econometric 
procedures (see further in Chapter III), should lead to reasonably accurate 
estimates of the econaalc impact of the program* The assumptions necessary 
to calculate unbiased and relatively efficient estimates of the program 
treatment effects seem plausible provided that appropriate statistical 
techniques are used (see further in Chapter III). Ko overlap was allowed 
between the Job Corps and comparison^ group samples, and after statistical 
controls (see further in Chapter III), the Corpamember sample should differ 
from the comparison group primarily in terms of access to Job Corps centers 
and knowledge of the program* 

Sample Size and Seleotion, The sample-selection procedui*es were 
based on the necessity of balancing the evaluation, operational, and cost 



The target for the malerfemale ratio was 50;50 In the comparison 
groupt as opposed to the 70:30 spilt for the Job Corps sample. In order to 
obtain Increased precision In separate estimates for females. 

2/ 

^As used here, ''unbiased^ means that, on average, the estimator 
should yield a value close to the ''true^ one. In other words, any biases 
are both likely to be small and unlikely to affect the substantive findings 
of our evaluation* Of course, all estimates are biased to some extent 
because ail statistical models only approximate reality. "Efficiency^ 
means that the estimator has a smaller variance than any other with the 
same (or smaller) amount of bias and using the same data. 

V 

The comparison-group methodology Is further explained and 
assessed in Technical Reports A and C. Also, see Kerachaky and Mallar 

(1978)* 
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considerations, \ For the Job Corps saiaplet the strategy we chose was to 
select a random sample of participants In the program ^t a point time* 
For analytical purposefit ao ehr ollioent^based sample would have bad more 
appealf but would have been much more expensive, would ba7e yielded many 
early dropoutSf and would have greatly delayed the research fladings* 

The sample size was targeted to be large enough to ensure a high 
probability of observing statistically significant Impacts If the ^true^ 
Job Corps effects are large enough to be pollcy^relevant* Speclficallyt 
the sample size was chosen to be large enough to have a 90 percent chance 
of obtaining statistically slgr^lflcant Job Corps effects for employment and 
related activities if the ^true^ net present 7alue of Job Corps training Is 
positive Cl»e,, If the "true" benefit-cost ratio Is greater than one). If 
the Job Corps program Is economically efficlentf we should, and do (see 
Chapters IV through VIII), observe many statistically significant effects 
of Job Corps on employment and related activities* The sample size for 
Corpsmembera was targeted to be larger than for the comparison group 
because of Interest In estimating differential program impacts among 
subgroups of CtfrpsmCTbers,^ 

To obtain an area probability sample, we used standard procedures 
to randomly select approximately one*third of the Corpsmembers In the 



^The sample design was chosen to minimize the cost of obtaining 
the desired level of statistical precision for estimates of Job Corps 
effects (see Technical Report A)* 

^ For further details and Justification, see Technical Report A, 
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program during April 1977* Each Corpsmember then at a center had an equal 
probability of being 3elected (approximately otie*thlrd) *^ For the base- 
line survey, 5,297 Corpamembera were selected, and 5,133 of those were 
Interviewed (completed interviews) during April and May of 1977* The first 
follow-Up sample of Corpsmembers Included everyone from the original sample 
who had left Job Corps before October 15, 1977 and, hence, who had been out 
of Jcb Corps for at least five months (2,887 youths), and 2,1*17 Corpsmember 
interviews were completed* 

Tb^ second follow*up sample of Corpsmembers included all those who 
had left Job Corps before AprlljS, 1978 (4,3*»7 youths), and 3,01*2 Corps- 
member interviews were completed*^ The third follow-up sample of Corps- 
members was the same as the second, excluding 13 .Corpamembers who died 
(thua yielding a total of 4,334 youths), and 2,791 (^psinember Interviews 
were completed* Tbus^ the survey response rates for Corpsmembers between 
the three follow-ups were, respectively, 84, 79, and 92 percent, and the 



.There were only two exclusions from the sampling frame— ' 

youths or centers outside the continental United States, and 

nonresident Corpsmembers* Justifications for these sample exclusions 
are presented below* 

^By the second follow-up survey, 85 percent of the baseline 
Job Corps sample had been Included in the follow-up sample* The 15 
percent who had .not been Included were composed of partial and full ^ 
completers with long stays in the program* Tbelr exclusion is cost* 
efficient for three reasons; (1) they have a short postprogram 
experience, (2) our sample sizes are adequate for these groups without 
them, and (3) leaving them out approximately offsets any blasea from a 
point- In^ time survey that overrepresents long*term stayers within the 
c^pletlon categories* 
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cluzulatlve response rates from baseline were, respectively, 70, and 65 

percent,-^ 

For the comparison sample, 1 ,496 youths were Interviewed at 
baseline, but 39 wera lcst over time due to deaths and attempts to enter 
Job Corps. All of the comparison- group observations, were attempted at each 
follow-up, and the numbers of completions were, respectively, 1,306; 1,267, 
and 1,118* Thus, the survey response rates between the three follow-up 
surveys for the comparison samples were, respectively, 67 t 97 t 89 
percent, and the cumulative response rates from baseline were, respec- 
tively, 87, 85, and 75 percent* 

Note that Corpsmembers who drop out of the program early are less 
likely than program completers to be at a center at any point 1q time; 
hence, they will be underrepresented by polnt-ln-»tlme sampling such as 
ours.^ Wl^^lj our polnt-ln-time sampling, there are proportionally more 



^Qver time, the base for these completion rates Includes more an4 
more cases that cannot be interviewed (e.g., deceased youths), and^the real 
base shrinks nover time* The completion rates, lower for the Job Corps 
sample at the second follow-up, because one-half of the sample was 
contacted solely by telephone (for further details, see below, as well as 
Technical Reports B, H, and P)* 

2/ 

^ For our purpose, the fundamental difference between ''enrollees'' 
ana ''participants'* Is that Corpsmeaibers who stay 1q the program a l6ng time 
(1*6., program completers) will be over represented In participant samples 
compared to all enrollees* Among Job Corps enrollees, a ^gh proportlcKi 
(approximately 40 percent) leave the program within ninety days* These 
early dropouts are replaced continuously by new Corpsmembers, so that a 
sample of participants at a point In time has a higher proportion of 
completers than found anoog enrollees* For the MPR evaluation of Job 
Corps, a high proportion of program completers Is desirable because the 
Impact of the program on early dropouts Is probably negligible and 
differential impacts for different programs and Corpsmembet^s could occur 
among program completers* In Chapter III we explain how the obseWatlons 
are rewelghted to obtain unbiased estimates applicable to all enrollees*. 
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program completers in the sample of Corpamembers than would generally ,b€ . 
obtained from a sampling frame tased on all enrollees. For all enrolled 
in fiscal 1977t approximately 40 percent were classified as early dropouts 
(terminated during their flrst^ninety days), 30 perceat were claaslfled as 
having completed only a portion of the .program, and 30 percent were 
classified as having completed a full program; the corresponding percent- 
ages for our second follow-up sample are, respectively, 9, 35, and 56 
percent. To obtain estimates that are applicable to an aVerage^ snrollee 
will necessitate rewelghtlng the data (see further in Chapter III). 

IVo exclusions were made from the Job Corps sampling frame-* 
Corpamembers In centers or from regions outside of the continental United 
StateSf and tbose not residing at centers. This was done for two reasons: 
(1) those two groups represent only a small proportion of Corpsmembers 
(less than 1 percent and approximately 5 percent, respectively), and (2), 
their backgrounds and program treatment seem systematically different frob 
the main group, which would probably require separate analyses (which 
would ^necessaMly be Imprecise for these two additional groups) and would 
reduce the precision of estimates for the main group. 

Data CollflGtlor^ , All three primary research topics (short-term 
impacts, duration of effects, and benefit-coat estimates) require In-depth 
data on each sample member that must be obtained from personal interviews^ 
Alternative Interviewing strategies were examined to Identiify the method 
that would ^ best minimize response errors, cost, and analytical difficul- 
ties. We adopted a strategy that consisted of administering four sets of 
Interviews. The first set was administered in person to Corpsmembers at 
centers and to the comparison sample In their homes. The purpose of the 
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first interview was to collect baseline data on the pre-enrollment period 
for the Job Corps sample and the same ^ata over a similar period for the 
comparison sample* The timing of these Interviews represents a compromise 
between minimizing the length of the recall period and maximizing the 
length of the observation period* 

The first follow-up interviews were administered in person approxi- 
aateiy nine months after the baseline. The entire comparison sample and ^ 
subset of tl^e Job Corps sample were reinterviewed , The subset of the Job 
Corps group included all members of the original sample who had terminated 
from the program at least five months prior to the first follorw-up inter- 
view (an effective cut-off date of leaving Job Corps by pctober ISt 1977)* 
This criterion ensured an adequate period of postprogran observation within 
the constraints of the overall budget and the time permitted for the fiir^t 
FollQw*tjD Hfeport (ftallar et al* , 1 978)* The first follow-up sample of 
Corpsmembers bad been out of the program for a time ranging from five to 
nine monthsi an average of seven months at the time of the survey* 

For the second follow-up survey the Job Corps sample size was 
increased by extending the cut-off date of Job Corps termination from 
October 15, 1977 to April 15, 1 978 (yielding a lahger sample size by 
Including 1,462 additional Corpsmembers compared to the first follow-up, 
and excluding only very long-term stayers who bad been overrepresented at 
baseline). Tae second follow-up sample of Corpsmembers had been out of the 
program for up to two years and at .- ^ast one full year; an average of 
eighteen months at the time of the survey* The third follow-up sample 
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was essentially the same as the second,^ except that Cbrpsm embers had been 

out of the program between three-and-one*half and four*and-one*half years, 

2/ 

an average of nearly four yeara. 

The only major change in survey ^procedures between the first and 
second follow-up surveys Involved two deci^ions»( 1) to use a miXed-mode 

interviewing strategy and (2) to switch the primary interviewing ©ode from 

3/ 

in-person interviewing to telephone interviewing* However, in or^er to 



^The same identical sample was pursued in the third follow-up 
survey as in the second, except for sample members who Bad died by the 
time of the second follow-up and comparison youths who had attempted to 
enroll in Job Corps* A reduce<l^ sample size could have seriously 
jeopardized the number of observations and the precision of estimates, 
because the response rate was already expected to be substantially lower 
for the third follow*up than for the second because of the length of the 
intervening time period* Furthermore, the only way to increase^ the , sample 
size would have been to add more of the Corpsmembers who had been In the 
program too long to be included at the second follow-up* However, it would 
have been very expensive to find them (they had not been interviewed since 
baseline) p and they were all very long-term stayers in the program who were 
already overrepresented in our sample* 

^The increased time period , between the second and third follow-up 
surveys is advantageous because it greatly extends the length of the post- 
program observation period* However, it places greater burden on the 
survey procedures, because of the added risks of reduced response rates and 
increased recall errors. Therefore, the questionnaire and related survey ^ 
procedures from the second follow-up were carefully reviewed and modified 
based both on our experience from the previous Job Corps surveys and on 
recent evidence from other survey research* The same basic questions 
were asked in the Interview, with only slight modifications in order to 

(1) allow for the longer time period (e*g*, more activity grids, multiple 
changes in marital status, changes in wage rates within Jobs, etc*), 

(2) encourage better recall (e*g*, basing the questions on a major 
event, such as January 1, rather than on previous interview dates), and 

(3) clarify a few wordings that bad caused minor problems in the second 
follow-up* 

3/ 

^This survey process is described further in Technical Reports B, 
H, and The desirability of telephone interviewing at the second and 
third follow-up surveys is documented in Technical Beports H and P and is 
supported by the analysis of nonresponse (see Chapter IX and Technical 
Report L) / 
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reduce the nonresponae problems associated with conducting a telephone 

survey of a sample that contains a large proportion of disadvantaged 

♦ 

youthSf in-person Interviews were also attempted for sample menbers who 
either could not be located by telephone or were located but did not 
respond to a telephone attempt* The cost-efficient design for the second 
follow-up led to the targeting of all tbe comparlson*group sites and one- ^ 
half of the Corpsmember ^Ites for ln*person Interviews If telephone 
attempts were unsuccessful. At the third follow-up, we attempted to 
Interview everyone In person (except for a /ew youths living In remote 
areas) If they could not be Interviewed by telephone* 

The comparative evaluation of benefits and costs required ' 
additional data* Data on program costs were provided by the national Job 
Corps office* These cost data were supplemented with information from Job 
Corps centers on center expenditures that were not Included In Job Corps 
financial data and frcmi the \J*S* Office of Management .and Budget on 
feder^ administrative costs that were not Included In the Job Corps 
financial data* In addition, special studies were made of au random 
selection of Job Corps work projects In order to value the products and 
services produced In the projects*"^ Finally, dollar values for many of 
the benefits had to be Imputed from secondary data sources*^ 



"^Thls work Is described further In Technical Reports D, E, F, K, 

and Q* 

2/ 

^ See Chapter VIII and Technical Reports D» K» and Q, for more 

details* 
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Ill, ESTIMATION PROCEDURES 



Before presenting our findings on the economic Ijopact of Job Corps, 
we first discuss the underlying procedures used to estijoate the effects of 
Job Corps on participants' tehavi6r. The purpo?a of this chapter is to 
docmnentf explain, and Justify the quantitative techniques that were used* 
ThuSf by necessityt this chapter deviates somewhat from the objective of ' 
making this report readily accessible and comprehensible to a wide audience 
of informed policymakers who are interested in education and training 
programs for disadvantaged youths* Readers who have only a limited 
understanCing of or interest in econometrics might wish to skim this 
chapter or proceed instead to the substantive findings in Chapters IV 
through VIII* 

We begin this chapter by providing background information on how 

the data were arrayed* Next, we discuss the regression techniques used to 

adjust for both observed and unobserved differences between the Job Corps 

anc comparison groups, and then diseu3s the disaggregations necessary to * 

obtain adequate overall estimates and to understand the overall findings* 

We conclude by Presenting samples of the details on the actual regression 
* 

estimates* 

A* DATA ARRAYS 

The additional data from the third follow-uo survey enable us to 

obtain more accurate estimates of Job Corps effects than were previously 

possible* due to the substantial increase in the length of the postprogram 

observation period* By the time of the third follow-up survey, the sampled 

* 

Corpsmembers had been out of the program from ^2 to 54 months, with an 

* 
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average per Corpsmember of nearly 48 montha, Thla repreaenta a 167 -percent 
Increaae in the length of the postprogranu tiae period coopared to the data 
aet at the end of the *aecond follow-up aurvey, at which tine the aampled 
Corpamembera had been'^out of the program from 12 to 24 montha, with an 
average per Corpsmember of approximately 18 months* 

The sample for the third follow-up survey w9a the aame as for the 
secondi and, as with the previous follow-up surveysi we attempted to obtain 
detailed between- Interview histories of youths* emplO]rment ahd earnlngSi 
education and tralnlngt receipt of public assistance, 'criminal behavior, 
and related activities**^ The full panel of postProgram observations- 
Incorporating all relevant data from the first, second, and third follow-up 
surveys— was organized into quarterly aggregates for eaoh youth who was 
ever In the evaluation sample* Quarterly aggregates were used because they 
are straightforward, preserve most of the variation in the da^a over time, 
allow estimates of the several potential Job Corps effects to be computed 
at feasible cost, and allow the time trends of Interest to be examined* 

The data were^ arrayed into quarterly aggregates by calendar 
quarters according to seasons—summer (June, July, and August), fall 
(September, October, and November), winter (December, January, and 
February), and spring (March, April, and May); this delineation of quarters 



*^In fact, the time frames for the fcllow-up Interviews' overlap. 
In order to encourage better recall, the beginning dates for tfte questions 
were always an earlier, more salient calendar d^te (e*g., January 1 of the 
relevant year), rather than the date of the Previous Intervlm, which wpuld 
have been unlUcely to have had much Intrlnsif^ meaning to respondents* In 
setting up data arrays and constructing analysis files, we always used the 
data that embodied the least amount of recall* Examination of the overlap 
data Indicates that there are substantial recall errors, but they do not 
appear to result in any systematic biases (l*e., they appear^ to add only 
'*white noise"), ^ 
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differs free the usual fiscal quarters but enables U3 to take better 
account of the Influencea of seasonality. The first quarter for which we 
obtained any postprogram data for any youth was spring 1977; the last 
quarter was fall I98l, Therefore, for each youth, we have up to nineteen 
quai^terly observations in the postprograiD period that can be pooled in the 
statistical analysis* The average for someone who was interviewed in each 
of the follow-ups is approximately seventeen quarters of observations, 
including partial quarters at the beginning and end of the overall 
observation period* 

Many of the quarterly outcome variables were defined as the 
fraction of time in the quarter during which the youth was in an 
activity (for example, the fraction of time employed)* The fraction of 
time provides a very flexible specification that can easily be translated 
into any desired units of time per time period* For example, to obtain the 
number of weeks on an annualized basis, we wQuld simply multiply the 
fraction of tim^ by 52, the number of weeks in a year* 

In addition to the fraction of time in important activities, 
outcome variables were defined" as the average or total over the quarter for 
commonly used units — for example, averages of hours worked per week or 
earnings per week, and total numbers of arrests per quarter (on a six^month 
basis, sinoe we disaggregated impact estimates on that basis)* For 
explanatory variables thy: are not constant over a quarterly time period 
(i*e*, age, calendar t^e, and length of time out of Job Corps), the 
quarterly arrays used the value of the variable at the midpoint of the 
quarter* ^ 
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B* ECONOMETRIC METHODOLOGY 

The objective of our comparlson*group and our other econooietrlc 
procedures is tp obtain unbiased estimates of the impact of Job Corps on 
partiQlpant behavior^ and as precise estimates as possible within the 

Qonstrainta of the project* Since an experimental design Vas not feasible 

- ■ 2/ 

for this ev^uatlon study, some degree of modeling and assxiaptlons will 
be necess^y in order to draw statistical Inferences* Our overall study 
design has been developed to minimize the amount and maximize the plausi- 
bility of the modeling and assiimptlons underlying the estimates^ 

In this section we first present the Justification for using a 
comparison-group strategy and establish the necessity of controlling for 
observed and^unobserved differences between the Job Corps and comparison 
groups* We then outline the actual procedures we used to select the 
comparison groupt to control for observed differences, and to control for 

unobserved dlf ferences, respectively* 

} 

1 * Juatlfioatlona for tlalng a Comparlflon nrouD Strateyv and fnr 
Controlling for Observed and Unf^baerved Differen^ea Retveen 
Coroamembers and ConDariaQn -Youtha 

An experimental desli^n was not feasible for this evaluation study 

because of operational considerations (exacerbated by an orwgolng program) 



We are using **unblased^ here to mean aflvmptotiQallv unbiased; 
under usual assumptions, the estimators we develop have the large sample 
property of statistical consistency* 

2/ 

An experimental design was not feasible due to the difficulties 
associated ulth an experimental interventl'on Into the selection process of 
an on-going national program like Job Corps, and due to the necessity of 
obtaining postprogram findings within a very short time frame (nine months 
after baseline), such that any program completers would still be In Job 
Corps with a new cohort of enrollees* For further details, see Kershaw, 
Mallar, and Metcalf (l976)* 
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and because the sponscring agency wanted findings more quickly than could 

be obtained by following a new cohort of enrollees* As discussed in our 

previous reports, participants could not aerve aa their own controls* 

Before-after differences for participants are Inadequate measures of 

program Impacts for youths whose behavior will change naturally with aging 

and for other ' groups whose pre- enrollment behavior reflects a transient 

state and, hence, for whom substantial changes in behavior can be expected 

i 

to take place over time In the absence of any. program Impact* Therefore, 
If an experimental design Is Infeaslble, an effective comparlson^group 
strategy must be devised In order to draw reliable ^statistical Inferences 
£ibout program impacts* 

Even with an efficient comparison- group design and implementation, 
however, simple program/ comparison-group differences in sample means are 
unreliable estimators of program effects because observed and unobserved 
differences can be presents In general, with the abeence of random 
assignment, it is not possible to ensure the elimination of unobserved 
differences with any measurable degree of certainty* Sctoe modeling and 
assumptions are necessary in nonexperimental contexts in order to draw 
statistical inferences, and the plausibility of the modeling and 
assumptions is somewhat Judgmental* 

Generally, before-after differences would greatly overstate the 
beneficial economic impact of youth training programs because youths are 
Just beginning to enter labor markets, and their econanic prospects would 
improve substantially with age even in the absence of a&y training program* 
In contrast, both the direction and magnitude of bias with simple program/ 
comparison-group differences would be unknown a priori, even if there are 
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no observed differences between the groups* Youths with the greatest 
likelihocd of participating in Job Corps could be dominated either by those 
who« for unobserved reasons^ perform inordinately well in training programs 
(i*e*« enter Job Corps because they will receive relatively large benefits) 
or by t'hose who, for unobserved reasons* perform especially poorly outside 
the program (i*e*,^ enter Job Corps because of poor labor-market perfor- 
mancef causing a low opportunity cost to reducing their effort in the 
regular labor market and entering the program}* Thus« given these 
competing factors in self*selection and recruitment into Job Corps, youths 
who choose to pajiticipate in the program could be more or less productive 
in unobserved dimensions than observationally similar nonparticipants*"^* 

Given the above considerations^ it seems clear that a multiple-^ 
variable statistical approach is necessary—one that controls for both 
observed and unobserved differences between the job Corps and comparison 
groups* In our First FqUqw-^Dd Beoort we relied heavily on a relatively 
simple regression adjustment that was based on the change over time in 
program* comparison differences in sample means (or« equivalently , on the 
program-comparison differences in changes in sample means over time)* In 
addition, we were able to show that our basic findings were not changed 
substantially for a wide range of more and less complicated econometric 
techniques based on very different assum^ions, although the estimated 
dollar value of the benefits did vary considerably (see Mallar, 1979}* 

However^ the change- in^differences methodology assumes that if 
Corpsmembers had not entered Job Corps, the growth rates in the outcome 



-^Furthermore, we cannot infer that the biases are small in 
magnitude simply because the direction is ambiguous. 
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variables of interest would be the sane over time on average for the-- 
Corpameaber and comparison groups— and such an assumption becomes less 
tenable as the period of postprogram observation lengthens* Further, with 
added observations (l*e*, more degrees of freedom) and recent developments 
In computational procedures, less restrictive techniques (which are more 
complex computationally) become practicable* Therefore/ In the analysis 
for both the Second Fq11qw-Ud Report and the present report, we used"""' ^ 
recession approaches that control for both observed and unobserved 
differences between the Job Corps and comparison groups, but which have 
less restrictive underlying assumptions than the change-ln-dlfferences 
technique* 

2* The CoffiQarlaQn Group Methodology 

Our com pari son- group strategy was designed to yield a sample of 
youths who were similar to CorpsmemberSf but who did not enter the 
program largely because they had little or nb knowledge about the program* 
The basic comparison- group procedure entailed the random selection 
of eligible nonpartlclpants who were similar to Corpsmembers In observed 
characteristics and who lived in geographic areas similar to the neigh- 
borhoods where Corpsmembers lived before entering Job Corps centers**^ 
In addition, sites that were very proximate to center3»nelghborhoods 
within the three-digit ZIP code areas where centers were located— were 
eliminated from consideration as comparison sites* The rationale for 
eliminating these sites was based on the fact that participation in and 
knowledge of the Job Corps program was likely to be prevalent in these 
sltesf so that youths who lived there out who did not participate in Job 



"^For more details, see Section B of Chapter II* 
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Corps were suspected of being dissimilar to Corpsmembers* This com* 
parlson strategy was feasible for four reasons; (1) tbere were large 
numbers of eligible youths who were similar in observed characteristics to 
participating Corpsmembers but who did not attempt to enter Job Corps,^^ 
(2) program participation was geographically clustered because of 
historical locations and limited recruitment, 13) there were many areas of 
the country where Job Corps did not recruit heavily but which were 
otherwise similar to the recruitment areas, and C-H) most Corpsmembers first 
learned about the program from friends or relatlTies (see Kerachsky and 
Mallar, 1978)* , 

A comparison^ group procedure yielding a sample of youths who are 
similar in observed characteristics to Corpsmembers but who do not 
participate largely because they do not know about the program should 
yield a relatively efficient comparison group (see further below)* Hembers 
of the comparison sample should be similar to Corpam^bers, and, as a 
result, estimates' of prog)ram effects should be less sensitive to varying 
the assumptions about observed and unobserved differences between the 
program and comparison groups than under other potential comparison^group 
methodologies (see Mallar, i979)* However, the comparison sample could 
still differ substantially from Corpsm«nbers either in observed 
cbaracterlstlca, by chance, or in unobserved dimensions, by chance, or 
because COrpsmeobers cone from an extreme tall of the distribution of 
important unobserved factors^ while the comparison sample is drawn more 
randomly across the speotrum* 



"^For example, the National Commission for Manpower Policy ti976) 
estimated that 132 eligible youths were available for every Job Qorps^ 
slot* 
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3. Controlling for Observed Differences Between Corpsmembera and 
ConiDarlsoti Youths 

Our basic econometric model of behavior suggests that the behavior 

of Interest (e*g*f employment and related activities) Is affected by Job 

Corps treatments, x)ther observed explanatory variables, and unobserved 

factors^ This can be approximated by a single-equation, linear regression: 

th 

where is the economic behavior of Interest for the 1 Ind^ldual 
during the t^^ time period; the S's are coefficients for explanatory 
variables; the X's are explanatory variables <exogenous] and lagged values 
of dependent Variables from pre-enrollment that explain the behavior of 
Interest; the y^s are program effects on the behavior of Interest; the T*s 
are program-^treatment variables; an^ € l;s an error term*^ 

Table 111*1 docunents the explanatory variables \hat are Included 
In our regressions as direct controls for observed differences between 
Corpsmembers and comparison youths. These variables are based on factors 
that have previously been found to affect productivity, employment, and 
related behavior* They control for age C5 variables); pre-enrollment 
education (3 variables); race/ethnicity (4 variables); pre-enrollment 
health {1 variable); seasonality C3 variables) and time trends (1 variable); 

^The types of behaviors of interest in this study are related* 
Therefore, some gains in statistical efficiency could be achieved by using 
a multiple^equation technique that accounts for correlations in error terms 
across equations, such ^ a seemingly unrelated regression procedure. 
However, the gains in. statistical efficiency with a seemingly unrelated 
regression approach would be small at best, because the explanatory 
variables are nearly identical for all of the types of behavior .that we 
examine • 
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and pre-enrolljpent experiences with employment (1 variable) ^ welfare 
(1 variable) , 'illegal activities (1 variable), and drug , use (2 variables)* 
The explanatory variables will. adjust for any observed differences in these 
dimensions and will also yield smaller estimated standard errors for the 
coefficients of the Job Corps treatment variables by reducing the estimated 
standard error of the regression. (These are good arguments for using the 
regression approach, even when an experiniental design is Implemented.) Even 
though our earlier findings (see Keracbsky and Mallar* 1977) suggested that 
the Job Corps and comparison groups wer^e reasonably well matched on 
observable variables^ it is still prudent to contrQl for any remaining 
differences. ^ ^ ^ 

In developing the \xplanatory variables,' we used current values 
only for factors that absol^itely could not be affected by Job Corps 
participation. If Job Corps participation could conceivably affect the 
explanatory variable, then a pre-enrollment value was used* This ensures 
that trie coefficients for the-Job Corps variables measure the total impact 
of program treatments add are not diluted by other variables that 
indirectly measure part of the impact (although at some cost in terms of 
less explanatory power and larger standard errors^ for the regressions). 

The correlation of error terms for the same individual over time 
was accounted for in an error-components (or variance-components) model. 
This model should yield greater efficiency for coefficient estimates and 
more accurate estimates* of standard errors than ordinary least. squares 
(OLS) estimates (for more details, see Maddala, I97l; Nerlove, I97la and 

\ 
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t97lb; and Wallace .and Hussaln, 1969)**^ A two-stage procedure was used 
with the variance component for Individual youths, estimated froa a first- 
stage OLS regression and then substituted Into a second-stage generalized 

2/ 

least squares framework* 

The computational routine that we used enabled us to Include 
individuals with varying lengths of post.program observation, and allowed 
indivlQuals to have missing periods of data (early, late, or Intervening 
quarters)* Allowing for varying lengths of time and missing quarters is 
an essential feature of our appllcatl^on, since Corpsmembers left Job Corps 
at different times, and, hence, their postprogram data start at varying 
points in time (as much as one year apart)* Also, different youths missed 
various Interviews or could not recall an Intervening date or other piece 
of Information that aiffects some quarters but not others, and we want to 
use all available Information. Seasonality and time trends across 



~^The point-ln-tlme probability models with binary dependent 
variables (e*g*, the probabilities of military service during the survey 
week, of having a high school diploma or GED by the survey week, and of 
being In Jail during the survey week) were estimated with problt maximum 
itkellhood techniques, with one observation per individual youth* 

^ The lagged values of dependent variables from pre-enrollioient 
cannot reasonably be assumed to be strictly predetermined when we pool 
observations for individual youths over time* These lagged dependent 
variables are generally endogenpus if we assume (as we must) that equation 
error terms are correlated over time for individuals* However, using 
estimators of error variances and covarlances from ordinary least squares 
residuals will still yield consistent estimators of coefficients In a 
second-stage generalized least squares technique when the error- components 
model Is appropriate, as we assume In our estimation procedure (for more 
details and proofs, see Wallace and Hussaln, 1%9, and Nerlove, 1971a and 
I97it))* 

For documentation of the computational routine, see Avery (1975)* 
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individuals are specified explicitly in the regression equations (the error 
term f*or our econometric model includes^ only an inciiviclual compor^ent, and 
no tJjae component). 

4. CQntrollin g for UnobaerveH Differences Between CorDamembers and 
Coffiparla^p ^9uth3 

In addition to controlling for observed factors that affect the 
behavior of interest, we should use a.n econometric methodology that 
controls for unobserved differences between samples— specif ically, in this 
application, to control for unobserved differences between youths in the 
Job Corps and comparison groups (for exanplet unobserved differences in 
employability, tralnability, and motivation)* With the technique we U3e 
to control for unobserved differences, the basic procedure entails modeling 
and estimating program participation and then including in the regression 
equations a control variable that is a function of the^stimated 
probability of program participation* 

With a nonrandomized control group (a comparison group) the program- 
treatment variables, T's, in equation (1) are potentially correlateo with 
the error term, Many Important unobserved variables that affect the 
economic behavior of interest are also likely to affect individual 
decisions about whether to p^ii'ticipate in the program and, hence, the T's^ 
Tnerefore, the T-s are potentially endogenous with respect to the behavior 
of interest, in Mhich case least squares (LS) regression estimators will 
generally be biased* 

A3 an example, variables such as innate ability and motivation are 
not observed directly; however,, they undoubtedly affect both employment- 
related behavior and the decision about whether to participate in Job Corps 
Cor in other similar programs)* if youths are motivated to maximize their 




incomeCf tben any variable that affecta employment and income will also 
affect decisions' about whether or not to attempt to participate in Job 
Corps, ThuSf tha sama unobsarved variables can .ba important iBiements in' 
the error terms for bot:; Y and the T's with a comparison group. This is in 
contrast to the situation with a randomized control group, in which 
unobserved (as well as observed) variables should tend to be orthogonal to 
(or uncorrelated withJ the T*s, When a comparison group is us&d, the T's 
will generally be correlated with and the program variables should be 
treated as endogenous. Furthermore (as is well known), LS estimators will 
generally be biased when endogenous variables are included in regression 
equations, unless the correlation between the endogenous variables and' the 
error term {£) can be netted out. 

Different procedures for selecting comparison groups in the 
absence of randomization will lead to varying levels of (1) statistical 
inerflclency from correlation between tbe X*s and T's, because the program 
ana comparison groups do not match well with respect to observed variables, 
ana (2) LS bias from correlation between the T's and ^ when the groups do 
not match well with respect to unobserved variables and when program 
effects, the Y's, are estimated via LS* Some procedures tbat have been 
used to obtain comparison samples yield very poor matches and, hence, lead 
to very Inaccurate estimates for the Y's with either difference- In-sample* 
means or LS estimation procedures (e*g*, evaluations that use the pre^ 
enrollment experience of participants as a comparison and rely on before** 
after comparisons for youtbs or other new entrants or re*entrants to the 
labor force, tbose that use individuals who enrolled but did not show up 
for the program^ and those that use Individuals who dropped out of the 
program very soon after entering). 
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However, our comparlson-feroup procedure outlined above ..should be 

relatively erriclent and h^we relatively little LS bias. If, as designed^. 

com parlson^ group manners differ from Corpsmembers primarily In terms of 

random access to information about the program and raadom proximity to the 

program, then the X's and T*3 and the T*3 and t should be weakly corre- 

lated. In this case, . estimates of program effects will not differ too 

much, depending on whether we control for. observed differences between the 

0 

Job Corps and comparison groups, unobserved differences, both (observed and 
unobserved differences), or neither.-^ 

, Even with the rigorous comparison-group procedures that we 
developed, interview data and any available secondary data should be used 
to control for both observed and unobserved differences that remaia between 
the comparison and prograin*partlcipant groups* Only in that way can we 
ensure aghast bias in the estimates of program effects* In principle, 
consistent estimates of program effects can be obtained by oontrolXlng for 

observed differences directly and by controillbg for unobserved differences 

2/ 

Indirectly through a model of the participation decision* ^ 



^Some of the discussion is phrased as if there were only one 
(binary) program variable, which might or might not be the ca^a^ However, 
the results generalize to muXtlpl^ T's, as Is the case for our application 
(see further below), as long a3 the selectivity being modeled Is only 
between the Job Corps and comparison groups. It becomes much more 
difficult, in Practice, to control for selectivity into various types of 
program treatments* - Often,, the same factors affect the decisions about 
whether different program services are received; hence^ the statistical 
Identification of mode."* i of selectivity into multiple components of 
programs is almost always difficult and often Impossible* 

2/ 

-^For more details, see Heckman (1979)* Barnow, Cain, and 
Goldberger (1978), and Mailar (l979). 
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If a normal distribution is assumed for the error term in equation 
;Sp that errcr tern can then be decomposed into two Gompohent3-*an 
estimable component that is correlated with the T's, and another component 
that is uncorrelated with the T's and has the properties of an LS error 
term. Thust equation (1) can be rewritten as; 

and 

^i ^ ^1 

where P^^ is a binary program-participation variable that equals one for 
Corpsmembers (zero otherwise); f(*) denotes the standard norsal density 
''unction for program participation; F(*) denotes the standard normal 
distribution function for program participation; the Z's are explanatory 
variables that affect program participation; and $ and the a*s are 
coefficients, 

We can estimate A for each individual youth (Job Corps ^or com* 
parison group) by estimating the ot's with a probit et^uation for 
participation in Job Corps* The estimated values of ^will be close to 
zero for Corpsmembers who have a high estimated probability of partici- 
pation in Job Corps and for comparison youths who have a low estimated 
probability of participation* In oth^r words, A will be close to zero for 
cases that are correctly classified by the participation model and, thus, 
that have amall errors in the probit equation estimated for P. 

The estimated values of A will become progressively larger positive 

nimbers for Corpsmembers who have lower estimated probabilities of 

V 
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participation (l*e*t youths who participate In Job Corps for unobserved 
reasons) and, her.ce, who have larger positive errors in the problt equation 
estimatedi for P, Simllarl/t the estimated values of X will becooe pro* 
gresslvely more negative for comparison youths who have higher estimated 
probabilities of participation (l*e*f jiouths who do not participate in Job 
Corps for unobserved reasons) and, hence, who have more negative errors in 
the problt equation estimated for P, 

The sign of 6 is determined by the correlation of the errors (e*g*i 
from cvnitted variables) in the underlying equations for Y and P* If the 
estimated value for ^ is positive, it indicates that individuals who have 
higher values of A and are more likely to participate in Job Corps for 
unobserved reasons will also have higher values of Y, on average, for' 
unobserved reasons* Therefore, when 6 is positive, the failure to adjust 
for sample selectivity tl,e,( unobserved differences) will bias program 
effects In a positive direction for Y, because iths with high Y*s for 
unobserved reasons will tend to be program participants for unobserved ' 
reasons,-^ Similarly,^ if the estimated value for 6 is negative, it 
Indicates that individuals who are more likely to participate for 
unobserved reasons will have lower values of Y, on average, for unobserved 
reasons, in which case the failure to adjust for sample selectivity will 
.bias program effects in a negative direction for Y, ^ 



"^Another way to see the direction of LS bias frcm not controlling 
for unobserved differences between Corpsmembers and the comparison group is 
to note that a positive correlation exists between the T's and X, There^ 
fore, if & is positive (negative) and we do not control for unobserved 
differences— the <SXl term is omitted frcan eqxiation (2)«then part of t^e 
positive (negative) effect of the unobserved differences-* the anltted term, 
6Xi**wili incorrectly be attributed to the T's. 
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As noted prevlouslyf when estimating Job Corps effects on 
employment and related activities, the bias stemming from the failure to 
adjuat for aample selection could be in either direction. A positive 5 and 
positive (i.e., upward) bias for the Y's from omitting X will occur for 
employment and earnings if there is a predominance of youths with higher 
unmeasured abilities who are more likely to participate in Job Corps (e*g*^ 
because they benefit more from the training opportunities), A negative <S 
and negative bias for the Y's from omitting X will occur for employment and 
earnings if there is a predominance of youths with lower unmeasured 
abilities who are more likely to participate in Job Corps because it costs 
them less (i.e*f fewer opportunities outside of Job Corps). 

If a consistent estlm&ts of F(*) is obtained tbhougb probit 
procedures, then consistent estimates for all of the coeff ents in 
equation (2) can be obtained frcm LS^by substituting tbe resulting , ' 

predicted values o^ X into equation (2), Hoveverf, the standard errOrs and 
t-statlstlcs for the estimated coefficients might be biased slightly if the 
predicted X's are :ised ^In a typical regression package* The .yplcal 
regression programs will not account for the implicit heteroscedastlclty 
involved In controlling for unobserved differences between Corpsmembers and 
the comparison sample via the Heckman (1979) approach of using predicted 
X's. In practice, however, the standard errors and t-statlstlcs from the 
typical regressl" packages are usually very close to their unbiased 
counterparts, especially when the coefficients for the adjustment variables 
are small and/or statlqj^cally insignificant (which is often the case with 
our estimates). 
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Therefore, the standard errors and t-statlstlcs from typical 
regression packages are approximately accurate and are Indicative of the 
true values of these statistics. Maximum llicellhood estimates could yield 
some gains In terms of (1) the statistical efficiency for coefficient 
estimates and iz) unblasedness for estimates of the standard errors. With 
our large sample sizes, however, maximum likelihood estimation would be 
prohibitively expensive for gains that are likely to be only very small. 

Another lasue that arises when using the above procedures to 
control for unobserved differences between program and comparison groups 
is whether equation (2) is statistically identified when predicted values 
of \ are used, as they must be because X is inherently unobservable. 
Conceptually, as suggested by Barnow, Cain, and Coldberger 1978)» equation 
(2) is statlstlcaly identified by the Inherent nonllnearltles the model 
for \ and Y, even if the X*s and Z*s are identical. In practice, however, 
these nonllnearltles by themselves often turn out to be ineffective for 
statistically identifying behavioral models, and they can lead to multl- 
colllnearlty if used alone*^ Parameter restrictions are nece&Sc y for 
ensuring identification in models like those represented by equation (2)* 
The parameter restrictions amoun| to obtaining Z variables that can 
reasonably be modeled as affecting the decision to participate in Job 
Corps, but that do not directly affect the behavior of Interest {l,e,, 
are not among the X variables in equations (l) and (2J), 

Variables associated with youths' knowledge about Job Corps 
(information, perceptions^ etc*) are potential candidates for identifying 



The A function is nearly Linear across a broad range of prob- 
abilities, P (from approximately 0*2 to 0.9), 
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the employment and related "behavior of interest to this study, Differen- 
tial knowledge about Job Corps will undoubtedly affect youths* decisions 
about whether or not to participate in the program, and, by itself, such 
knowledge should not have a direct effect on employr^nt and related 
behavior. Based on our earlier findings that recruitment for Job Corps 
differs substantially across geographic areas (see Kershaw, Mallard and 
Metcalf* 1976) and that frienda and relatives are by far the most important 
sources of information about Job Corps (see Keracbsky and Mallar, 1978)* we 
developed two proxy variables for knowledge of Job Corps from the pre- 
enrollment addresses of Corpsmembers and comparison youths. These two 
proxy variables (#JCMEM-75 and JJCMEM-75) indicate, respectively, the 
number and fraction of youths from pre-enrollment neighborhoods who 
participated in Job Corps during the period just prior to when our sample 
was deciding whether or not to attempt to enroll in Job Corps. More 
specifically, these two knowledge proxies are obtained from data on Jjbb 
Corps enrollments by three-digit ZIP code areas during fiscal 1975- 

The greater the number of previous Corpsmembers from a youth's 
neighborhood, ceteris paribus, the more likely the youth is to know about 
Job Corps and, hence, to participate In the program^ Therefore, these 
knowledge proxies should be important variables for explaining observations 
about whether or not youths participate in Job Corps**^, Furthermpre, the 
amount of Job Corps participation In youths' pre-enrollr nt neighborhoods, 

^The high correlation between the knowledge proxies and Job Corps 
participation for our sample is partly an artifact of the sample design 
(i*e.( jb Corps saturation areas proximate to centers were not allowed to 
be comparison sites). However, that statistical artifact has only a 
positive effect on the suitability of the knowledge proxies as identifying 
variables. 




per set should not have a direct effect upon their postprpgram employiDent 
and related behavior,^ 50 it is plausible to exclude #JCMEM-75 and $JCMEM- 
75 froo the list of X variables* Therefor©, #JCMEM*75 and JJCMEM-75 appear 
to satisfy the properties of variables to Identify equation (2) — they 
belong in the set of Z variables but not in the X variables* 

Even if these knowledge proxies or other characteristics of 
re-enrollment neighborhoods are added to the estimating equations for 

employiDent and related behavior, they generally will not affect the 

2/ 

estimates of Job Corps impacts*^ By design, the pre*enrollment neighbor- 
hoods of Job Corps and comparison youths should be similar in terms of 
the labor-market characteristics and other relevant factors for the 
employment and related behavior of youths*"*' Our previous findings (see 
Kerachsky and Hallar, 1977) substantiate these expectations of labor-market 
similarities. Firstt the earlier findings show that the pre- enrollment 
neighborhoods of the Corpsmenber and comparison samples are? on average, 
very similar with respect to important dimensions such as population 
density, local youth unemployment, numbers of youths/ income, non*aged 
welfare dependence, education? race/ethnic composition, etc* Second, the 
earlier findings indicate that the omission of characteristics of 



^The postprogram period is two to six years later* and most of the 
Corpsmembers no longer even lived in these neig..bor hoods* 

-"^ However, the standard errors of impact estimates would be much 
larger if the knowledge proxies were added to the equations for emplc ment 
and related behavior? because only slight nonlinear i ties in the probability 
equation would be statistically identifying the model* 

The local comparison sites were drawn randanly but with 
systematic procedures that helped ensure comparability to the neighborhoods 
of Corpsmembers in terns of* population density? geographic dispersion, non- 
aged welfare dependence, and race/ethnicity. 
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pre-enrollment neighborhoods from the equations for employment and related 
behavior will not affect the estimates of Job Corps impacts* 

For estimating Job Corps impacts, the pre* enrollment labor markets 
can be 7iew6d as similar across observationSf and the lack of explanatory, 
variables to control for differences in pre-enrollment labor markets cannot 
be used as an argument '^to include in the employment and related equations 
local varlables-'^sucb as #JCMEM-75 and JJCMEM-75 — that do not otherwise 
belong there* Because the local proxies for knowledge of Job Corps are not 
expected to affect the employment and related behavior of yoijths directly, 
they can be omitted from the employment and related equations* Thus, by 
providing a comparison sample with pre-enrollment labor<>*oiaricet backgrounds 
that are similar to those of CorpamemberSf our com pari son- group design 
helped ensure the plausibility of the one critical assumption used in our 
empirical model to control for unobserved differences between Corpsmember 
and comparison youths^-riamely, that #JCMEM-75 and JtJCMEM^TS can be omitted 
from the employment and related equations* 

The other explanatory variables used in the Job Corps participation 
equations are very similar to those used in the equations for employment 
and related behavior (Identical, except for slight differences in 
functional form; see Table III-1)* The primary difference between the Job' 
Corps participation equations and the equations for employment and related 
behavior is that the proxy variables for knowledge of Job Corps are 



The other assumptions or maintained hypotheses of our model are 
more commonly used in eoonoaetrlc analysls~tbe explanatory variables 
included in equation (2) other than A, the normality of error terms, vthe 
error-components model of the correlation of individuals* error terms 
across time periods, eto^ 
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included as explanatory variables in the Job Corps participation equations 
but are omitted from the equations for employment and related behavior* 
Thus, the proxies for knowledge of Job Corps help statistically identify 
the employment and related equations, in addition to the statistical 
identification provided by the inherent nonlinearities in the model* 

With the econometric procedures outlined, above we should obtain 
consistent estimates of thtf impact of Job Corps on participant behavior* 
Thus, in principle, the estimates of Job Corps effects presented in 
subsequent chapters are based on differences between groups of Corpsmembers 
and comparison youths that have similar compositions in terms of both 
observed and unobserved characteristics* These procedures should also 
enable us to obtain unbiased estimates of what Corpsmanbers' activities 
would have been had they not participated in Job Cdrps, by netting out 
' (i.e., subtracting) estimated Job Corps effects from the observed sample 
means for Corpsmembers* 

C. DIS^IGGHEGJITIONS USED IN THE ESTIMA^IOM 

Whi] ' \s report focuses on the overall effects of Job 
Corps on participants' behavior, some disaggregations are necessary in 
order to obtain accurate overall estimates, as well as to better understand 
the overall estimates* Disaggregations and reweighting are essential to 
ensure accuracy when the unweighted sample overrepresents some segments of^ 
Corpsmembers and under represents others and when the behavior of interest 
^differs amcng subgroups. Two general types of disaggregation" were 
undertaken in our analysis: (1) separate estimates of regression equations 
for subgroups of the population that have completely different behaifioral 
relationships fQr the activities of interest, and (2) decompositions of the 
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prograffl-treatment apecification to capture hypothesized differentials in 
observed Job Corps Impacts within subgroups 'Whose behavior is otherwise 
3/'Uar. 

Subgrotjns of the Population. In general, we haye pooled 
observations across individuals and time to take full adv^antage of the 
panel nature of the data (dibcussed further below)* However, Separate 
estimates are conjputed for three subgroups of youths, based on their 
personal characteristics with respect to jex ^^d child responsibilities, as 
follows; (1) males, (2) females who have no children present for whom they 
are responsible, and (3) females who have children living with them for 
whom they are responsible,"^ Our previous research Csee Hallar et al* , 
1978) found t^at the behavioral relationships of interest were substan^ 
tially different for these three subgroups, based on statistical tests 
(Chow teats) for any differences in parameters amons subgroups* With, an 
appropriate specification, however, we found that observations on youths 
could be pooled together across other demographic classif ioations, such as 

2/ 

child responsibilities for males, age, race/ethnlcity, and marital status. 

Males represent the largest of these COrpsmember subgroups" a pproxi* 

mately 70 percent of all Corpsmembers. Females, who represent only 30 

( 

percent of all Corpsmembers, were intentionally overrepresented in tlie 
comparison group I approximately a 50/50 split between males and females in 



"^In addition to at least one child living with the female, these 
subgroup definitions for females depend on whether or not the female and/or 
her spouae are the parent or legal guardian of the child(ren)* 

2/ 

We found that the primary differences in behavior for these 
latter subgroups can be captured with simple specifications (e.g*, dummy 
variables for age, race/ethnlcity, and marital status)* 
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the'^ Comparison group) ia order to increase the precision or separate 
estimates for fenales; HoweveK, the sanipl€t sizes for the female subgroups 
are relatively small, in part because the necessity of disaggregatins the 
female subgroup by presence of children was not 9ompletely anticipated. 
Unexpecteiaiy, the comparison group, relative to the Corpsmenib^er sample, 
oyer re presents females who have children living with them> which 
exacerbates the need for separate estimation but provides some added 

precision for this smallest subgroup of Corpsmembers (see further below)* 

* . ■ V 

?or the overall postprogram observation period,^ the Job Corps ' 

sample consists pf approximately 70 percent males, 21 percent female^ 

without children, and 9 percent females with children present (the 

correst)onding average numbers of observations per time period are, 

respectively, 2^700, 800, and 350). .However, the female Corpsmember saopl 

begins with almost no children present and works its way up to approxl^ 

mately one-*half having children {it*esent (15 percent of the overall 

sample) by the end of t^^ four^year obsetjvation peri*od*- The corresponding 

overall percentages for '''^e comparison group a^e 46, 25t and 27 percent 

o 

for, respectively, males, females without children, and females with 
children (the corresponding average numbers of observations per time 
period are, respectively, &50, 340, and 360). Only the male subgroup has 
adequate numbers of observatioud to achieve very precise estimates* 
esp^ially when the Job Corps samples and estimates are broken dow^: :y 
completion categories—program completers, partial completers, and esirly 
dropouts (see further below). 

The approprj.ate Job Corps proportions, by time period for females, 
are used for weighting Separate estimates to obtain the overall estimates 
of Job Corps effects. However* the female subgroups pose additional 
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problems for analysis* First, we have itidertaken only a limited 

exploration of the impacts of Job Corps on marriage and on the fertility of 

Corpswomen (e*g* » timing and number/of births) r and further observation and 

research^on these topics are necessary* Potentially, some of the j>argest 

impacts of Job Corps on femald»' behavior could come from ^decreases in 

fertility (delayed timing of births and reduced number ot births) / which 

could lead to increases in em^loyability and reductions in welfare 

dependence. Separate estimates based on the presence and absence of 

children completely miss'^l^e Impacts of Jrb Corps that are caused ty ^ 

changes in the child-responsibility status under which formerr ^orpsucmen 

are observed. Alao, Corpswomen with children are more likely to exhibit 

delayed marriage and childbearing and, hencef to be Just starting ^ 

families. Consequently, Corpswomen with children will tend to have very' 

> 

young children during our observation period^ which, in the short run, 
greatly limits, their ability to work and will cause the estimates to be* 
biased dowmiard (in a negative direction) for' females witl^ ildren* 

The second problem in the analysis of impacts on females is the 
extremely small sample sizes and the concomitant instability of estimates 
for Corpswomen, esrpecially for those who have children living with them* 
For example, during the postprograa period we observe only fifteen females 
who were 'early dropouts from Job Cor" ■ and who had children living wfth 
them by the time of the .<^econd follow-up survey* As a result r it is not 
surprising to find that the estimates of Job Corps impacts on employment 
and earnings fluctuate: erratically for the subgroup of females with 
children, and> for them, the estimates are very sensitive to changes in the 
specifications of the control variables in the regression equations. 
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Program* Treatment Specif icationa. Two disaggregations of Job Corps 
statuses among participants are used to ijnprove the overall accuracy of 
estimates and to explicate the findings: (1) separate estimates by 
completion category and (2) interactions with the length of time since 
leaving the program, Th^ program effects are expected to vary both across 
completion categories and by length of time out of the program. In 
addition, the postprogram sample contains distributions that are 
unrepresentative of all Corpsmembers in both of the above dimensions (and, 
hence, which will require some reweighting) , and for Corpsmembers, on ^ 
average, the postprogram observation period is^ shorter the greater the 
length of stay in the program* 

'As discussed briefly in Chapter II» our sample design overrepre- 
sents program completers because youths who regain in Job Corps for a long 
period of time have a higher probability of being at centers at any point 
in time and, ^ specif ically, when the sample Was drawn* The three program- 
completion categories used by Job Corps— program completers, partial 
completers, and early dropouts*-are convenient to use for reweighting 
because data are readily available on their actual proportions among all 
Job Corps enrollees7 however, a perfect correlation does not exiat between 
length of stay in Job Corps and these completion categories, since, given 
the individualized and self-paced nature of Job Corps instruction, some 
youths can complete the program faster than others* 

A program completer is^ as the designation indicates, a Corpsmember 
who completes an entire vocational and/or education program in Job Corps* 
A partial completer is defined as a Corpsmember who remains in the program 
for at least ninety days and who completes at least one specific segment of 
a vocational or education program, but not an entire program* Early 
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dropouts are defined as youths who terminate from Job CorPs before the end 
of their first ninety days at a center and who do not complete any specific 
component of the prograiD* 

For fiscal 1977 the proportions of all Job Corps enrollees who 
become program completers, partial completers, and early dropouts are, 
resPectivel^y, approximately 30, 30* and 40 percent* In contrast, the 
proportions of program completers ^ partial completers, and early dropouts 
in our postPrograiS samPle are, respectively, approximately 56, 35f and 9 
Percent, Therefore, in order to obtain impact estimates that are 
applicable to the average for all Job Corps enrollees, we must use our 
knowledge of the "correct" proportions by completion statuses to reweight 
the obs*;rvations* Estimates are computed separately for prograio 
completers, partial completers, and early dropoutSf and are then added 
together with weights of, r-espectively, 0*30^ 0*30, and 0*^0*^ The 



To obtain estimates that are representative of all Corpsmembers, 
ve reweighted the separate estimates by completion statuses as follows: 

Estimated effect for all enrollees ^ 

0 *30»(estimated effect for prograio completers) 
+ 0 *30*(estimated ^effect for partial completers) 
+ 0 *40»(estimated effect, for early dropouts)* 

In addition, note that the relationship between the unweighted estimate for 
the sample and the separate estimates by completion categories is as 
follows; 

Unweighted estim^ e for sample = 

0*56*{estimated effect for program completers) 
+ 0 *35*(estimated effect for partial completers) 
+ 0*09*(e3timated effect for early dropouts)* 

Jl^is clearly shot's how the unweighted estimate overre^presents Corpsmem- 
bers who are completers* Because the estimated Impacts of Job Corps are 
usually much larger for complete.'^s, the effect of the reveighting to obtain 
estimates that are representative of all enrollees (and, hence, giving 
completers less weight than in the samPle) is to lower the overall 
estimates compared to unweighted estimates. 
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unweighted estimates would generally overestimate Job Xorps benefits, 
because the overrepresented group of program Completers Is usually observed 
to do better in the labor market than the other groups* 

The small sample of early dropouts, together with their relatively 

large weight, caused some instability and erratic fluctuations in the 

\ 

estimates. Essentially, our sample design assumed a zero effect for early 
dropouts, and they were included primarily as a check on our econometric 
techniques to test whether we obtain a zero effect for them. Generally, 
our estimates for early dropouts are insignificantly different from zero 
but are erratic because of the small underlying sample* We would obtain 
more stable and more precise estimates by impofiing the assumption of zero 
effects for early dropouts, which would also yield more accurate estimates 
(increased precision with no added bias) if both that assumption and our 
model'Vere "correct*" 

With the data available, we have not been able thus far to 
^obtain reliable estimates that control for unobserved differences among 
Corpsmembers by completion category, due to identification problems in 
modeling multiple completion statuses simultaneously with employment or 
other related behavior* However, even though some biases might exist among 
completion categories, the weighted estimates for overall impacts should be 
unbiased, (We know the "true" proportion necessary for reveighting each 
category*) Furthermore, the evidence supports the conclusion that the 
observed differences by completion category are at least in part 
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attributable to a program effect from staying 'longer and completing more of 
the program*^ 

With quarterly data for an average of nearly four years of 
postprogram observation, we arc able to learn a great deal about the timing 
of Impacts after Corpsmembers leave the program* Our examination of the 
timing of effects hab already been fruitful both in identifying transition 
problems as Corpsmembers leave the centers and re-enter the regular labor 
market and In noting little change over the first two postprograiD year^ 
after this transition* Furthermore, with the third follow-up data we are 
better able to test for the alleged quick "fadeout," or "decay," of Job 
Corps effects that has been suggested previously with less rigorous 
techniques and less accurate data. Estimates of the fpteracticns between 
completion categories and length of time out of Job Corps are also 
Importantt because we have fewer observations as the length of the 
postprogram period Increases^ and because the observations that we do have 
for the longest postprogram periods are for youths who had shorter stays in 
Job Corps than the average* 

We pool all of the quarterly observations for each individual youth 
ana estimate two types of specifications by length of time out of the 
program^(l) six-month averages (nine variables for each completion 
category, although only eight are typically tabulated because we have so 



"^Briefly, we obtain statistically significant and tnoderate^ 
3ize effects for the program as a whole; the estimated effects for the 
group with near zero treatment (early dropouts) are close to £ero; we 
control for a wide range of Important variables that are observed; and the 
potential sources of remaining bias work in opposite directions* 
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few observations for the rii:ith time period) » and (2) a more riexible/ 
continuous time pattern (a piecewise linear specificatior* that allows the 
slope to change periodically"at first monthly and then quarterly—at 
twenty points in time and tjjat is based on twenty-one variables for each 
completion category*"^ The six*month averages are presented in tables, 
discussed extensively in the text, and form the basis for the benefit-cosj; 
estimates in Chapter VIII* The more continuous time patterns are presented 
in figures and provide the most comprehensive evidence both on the general 
timing of effects and, specifically, on the duration of Job Cbrps impacts 
Chow long they are maintained, how quickly they fade out, or how much 
further they grow). 

Underlying the estimates presented in tables throughout this 
report, Job Corps effects by program-completion status— program coQplererSf 
partial completers, and early dropouts—'Were obtained (see below in Tables 
111,5 through 111*16} separately for each six-month postprogram time period 
(eight or nine six-month time intervals altogether for the four postprogram 
years), and separately for each of the three subgroups of sex and child 
responsibility»males, females who have no children present, and females 
who have children living with them»vbose behavior is so different as to 
necessitate completely separate estimations* For each aix^month 



Correlations of individual Errors over time are adjusted in a 
two-stage error-components (or variance^components) model that should yield 
greater, efficiency than crdinary least squares (for more details, see 
Maddala, ^971; Nerlove, l9T1a and 19Tlb; and Wallace and Hussain, 1969)^ 
The computational t>rograin used enables us to include individuals with 
varying lengths of time (essential* for our application) and allows 
individuals to have missing periods of data (early, late, or intervening 
\qiigrters}. For documentation of the computer routine, see Avery (1975)* 
As noted above, seasonality and time trends across individuals are 
specified explicitly in the regression equations. 
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postprograaj period, we then obtained estimates of Job Corps effects and the 
corresponding levels of statistical significance for each.of the three 
subgroups of sex and child responsibility by computing .the weighted average 
of the estimates by completion status, using the Job Corps population 
^weights — 0/30, 0,30, and 0,U0 — for, respectively, pr*ograaj compieters, 
partial completers, and early dropouts, k ^ 

.Wext, for each six-month poatprogram period, tfe obtained overall 
Job Corps' estimates (representative ^f all Corpsmembers as a whole) and. the 
corresponding levels of statistical significance by^computing the weighted 

average of the estimates by subgroup, using the Job Corps population 

^ , 1/ 

weights for males, females without children, and females with children:. 

Finally^ simple averages over the sj^x-mohth time periods were\ then ^computed 

to obtain annual estimates, \ 

D, DETAILS OF REPRESEKTATIVE ESTIMATES 

Tables 1X1,2, 111,3, and III,U show the probit eotimatjes for the 
probability of being in Job Corps for, respectively, males, females withcat 
children, and females with children. The two moat imporant points to note 
are that (1) the identifying variables (#JCMEM-75 and )(JCMEM-7^) are highly 

significant and, hence, adequately identify the equations for employment 

* ■ ^ 

and related behavior, ahd (2) these probability estimates are exceptionally 



^The appropriate weight for males is 0,70 for all nine of the six- 
month time periods. The appropriate weights for females without children 
decline over time as moiflp of the Cdrpswomen have children; these weights 
are 0,28, 0,26, 0,22, 0,21, 0,20, 0,18, 0,15, 0,15, and 0,15 across the 
nine respective six-month time periods. Correspondingly, the appropriate 
weights for females with children are 0,02, 0,0U, 0,08, 0.09, 0,10, 0,12, 
0,15, 0,15, and b,l5 across Jfhe nine respective six-month time periods. 
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gooti predictors of who in our sample is in tbe^Job Corps prograir versus the/ 
comparison group, as evidenced by the exceptionally high chi-square statis- 
tic for the equation. As expected, youths who lived in neighborhoods J^th 
a greater number of previous Job Corps pa'rticipants were more likely to 
participate themselves (expected as a result of their greater awareness and 
knowledge of Job Corps and because of our sample selection procedures). 
T^e oJ^er coefficients .are difflcqlt. to interpret and vary from one 
subgroup to another^ but they do show some other stati3tlcally significant 
differences between the Job Corps and comparison groups (which is not 
surprising given our sample sizes and the explanatory power of the 
knowledg'e variables* 

Tables 111,5 through III,l6 show representative estimates for the 
employment and related behavior of interest to this study; Tables 111*5,* 
111,6, and 111,7 show the details of regression estimates for employment; 
Tables 111,8, 111,9, and 111,10 show the details of regression estimates 
for college attendance; Tables 111,11,^ 111,12, and III, 13 show the details 
of regression estimates for any cash welfare; and Tables III, 15, 

and III, 16 shci/ the details of regression estimates for number of arrests,-^ 
The coefficients on the Job Corps variables in these representative degres- 
sion equations, are those used to construct the tables of impact estimates 
in subsequent chapters,' 



■^The standard errors and t-statistics given in Tables III,'5 
through III,l6 might be biaded slightly because the estimates of the 
standard errors were obtained from a regression program which dpes not 
account for the implicit heteroscedasticity when controlling for unobserved 
differences between Corpsm^bers and the comparison sample via the,Heckman 
(1979) approach; , Inpractice, however, the standard errors and t-statis- 
tics from the regression program are usually very close to their unbiased 

counterparts, especially wh^^n the coefficients for the adjustment variables 

> 

lii- 
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The coefficient estimates for the lambda variables (i.e., 5) 
are often amali and statistically insignificant. However, it is important 
to consider them because m some instances (e.g., male employment and 
earnings) they can nave a substantial effect on the estimates of Job Corps 
impacts. For employment and college attendance, the coefficient estimates 
for the lambda variables are negative for mal^s and females without 
children. This indicates that these groups of Corpsmembers would tend to 
be less employable (especially maj^ea) and to have lower college attendance 
than the comparison sample in the absence of Job Corps, and that smaller 
estimates of the positive Job Corps efx^ects would have been obtained had we 
not controlled" for unobserved differences between the Corpsmember and 
comparison groups. The opposite was true of females with children (a 
relatively large and significantly positive 5, which indicates greater 
emplPyability and higher college attendance for unobserved reasons, and 
more positive estimates had we omitted X and not controlled for unobserv.i 
differences between the Corpsmember and comparison groups). 

V 

The coefficient estimates for the lambda vatriables in the welfare 
and arrest equations are positive for all three groups, although generally 
small* This indicates that Corpsmembers would tend to be slightly more 
welfare dependent and criminally inclined than the comparison sample in the 



si 




are small or st?atist:lcally Insignificant (which is often the case wlttr 
estimates). Therefore, the standard errors arid t*-statistics shown are 
approximately accurate and are indicative of the true values of these 
statistics. Maximum likelihood estimates could yield slight gains in terms 
of statistical efficiency for coefficient estimates and of unblasedness for 
estimates of the standard errors. With our large sample si^est however, 
majcimum likelihood estimation would be prohibitively expensive, with little 
gain in terms of the statistical properties. 
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absence *of Job Corps, and that slightly smaller estimates of reductions in 

♦ * 

welfare and crime for Corpamembers would Have been obtained had we not 
cont^rolled for unobserved differences between the Job Corps and comparison 
groups. 

Overall, a^consistent pattern for maies and females without 

children exists: Ct) for unobserved reasons, Corpsmembers would do less 

well than the comparis£?n group in the absence of Job Corps and. (2) con- 

trolling for these unobserved differences will make the estimates ^^f Job 

Corps impacts more positive (i*e*, higher estimated benefits)* This-^ 

indicates that for males and females without children those enrolling- in 

Job Corps were predominantly youths who vould have hp.d trouble obtaining 

gainful employment and, hen<:e, for whom the opportunity cost of enrolling 

in Job Corps 'Was low. For females with children, the evidejnce is mixed; it 

appears that these Corpsmembers would fare much better in employm^t^fpr 

unobserved reasons (lower estjlmated beneficial impacts) and would perfot*m 

Slightly better in college, but would do ^sligbtly'Horse in terms of welfar,e 

* * * 

dependence and criminality- .* ^ 

There ar^ also interesting aspects to the other ntrol variables, 

vhich will not be fully developed here^ because they are not of primary 

^^y^r^nterest * Some of these other effects for disadvantaged youths can be 

* highlighted briefly as follows: (1) youths generally perform better in the, 

labor market and commit fewer crimes as they becoiz^e older; (2) youths with 

higher pre-enrollineri^^^^^ucations generally perforJybetter in the labor 

market and also have higher college attendance than those with lower pre- 

enrollment educations; C3) minority youths generally perform worse than 

whites ^ the labor marlcetY (4)^ for youths, employnent 13 highest in the 
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summer and fail, and college- attendance is lowest in the summer; (5) the 
empioyabiiity of youths was improving and welfare dependence .was declining 
over the short postprogram time period (but, as discussed later, employ* 
ability increased at a slower rate as time passed); (6) youths who had 
tietter pre-enrollment wor£\and related histories generally performed much 
better than._other y^uth^ in those activities during subsequent time 
periods; and CJ\ youths with greater welfare dependence and oriminality at 
pre-enrollment generally exhlblted^slmllcLr tendencies over time* 
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TAELE ni.,1 . ■ . 

CLOSSARI CF E3PLANATCRY VARIiELE^ 



ECtlC/mCB-PHE^r 



HISPiMrC^= 
OTHER R«W^= 



HEALIHHKB-: 



the ycuth'j age in years, 

1 if the youth is at least el^te^ years old; 0 oth^vl^e (alios 
fcr an intercept chanse at eighteen), 

i!G£ Qinus 16 if AjE is gi^ter Uian elgtiteen; 0 othervd;se (allcws 
fcr a slope change at eighteen), 

1 if the; youth is at least twaity>cne years old; 0 othervlss CallCNs 
for an iiiteroept chan^ at tvienty-cne), 

KS. mini& '21 if JIGE is greater Uian twenty-cne; 0 othervise (allcws 
fcr a slope Ghangp at -twenty-cne) , 

the youth's higliest a?ade of fVamal education In years ocmpleted 
befcre tbe Job Corps aroUiDent date (pre^<izxiUJzentp^<iefi^ aa six 
months' befcre the basUnlJie interview Tor the oanpariscn aaoiple) * 

1 if 'the youth had a hl^ school dipLcma <r equlvalaicy (allows 
an interoept cbangp with hig^ school diplaoa cr «quivalenq^) * 

1 if the youth bad oanpleted at least tuelve years of formal 
education at pre^-efrolliient (allcus f^ an adUitional interoept 
change at hi^ 3chool difd-ooa)* 

EEOCAIKll-HE mliwi 12 if EDUCmCM-fRE la greater than 12; 0 other- 
vdjse (aJLLous fcr an Interoept chai^ at tuelve)* 

1 if the youth Is black and not of HJap^c crigin;-^ othendjse, 

1 if the youth la a pOTon of Mexioan, Puerto. Rican, Cuban, Central 
cr^ South ADerlcani cr other Hi^senlc culture cr od^ln, r^^rdless 
of race; 0 othavlse; ^ ' 

t if the youth is an taerican Indian cr Alaskan native; 0 athendse* 

1 if the youth is mm a raoe/ethnlclty other than WHriE, BLACK, 
HISPJWIC, or flfKLCAH INEDUN (mostly Asian cr P&ciflc Zalander); 
* 0 otherwise* 

\ if the youth i^xrted a serioij^ health prcblOD .in the baseline 
inta:^iey UBt both limiteci the kind ^ anount cf wcrk that (s)he 
ccxild do and ha4 lasted fcr at least one yeer (this miase^ health 
probLaos present at: Fre-OToUnEnt that Hore cured befcre the,bese^ 
line intended and includes sane health prchlaiia that developed 
during the froerao period); 0 otherwise, { 

1 if the charter is during the f^J s^son CSeptauber, Octob^, and 
November); 0 othferwise, \ 
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Table m.l' ^ccrtUT-ed) 



Variable Labe^ 



Defijiitlofy 



EMC 




CAT! 0 TOe^^ 

CAT! 6 TO 12^= 

am 12 'TO 18^= 

c;vn 18 TD 24^= 



>- IT the quarter Is durlj^g the winter season (DeceoteTf JanLar^f and 
Fetmary); 0 otherwise, . 

1 if the c^'jarter is (iurii^g the spring .season (March, Aprii, and 
tlay); 0 otherwise, 7 

the runber of ncnths since Ap^U 1^ (allows for trends). 

1 if the youth was anplcyed any tiiae during the six mcntha 
"'Tiefcre errollmHit; 0 othervise, - 



the 

tDOnths 



pnvx^ticn of we^ th^ the /outh was gnployed during the six 
hs before enrollniint* ^ 



1 ^if the youth 'received ai^"welftre payments during the six mcnths 
before enroUDoit; 0 otherwise, - .. - 

; the proportion of ncnths t:hat the youth received weLfa:^ payments 
. durliig the six mcnths before erroLliDent* 

1 if the youth was ever arrested^ (har* cod or nure arrests) during 
the six.Dicntha before erroUiiEnt: 0 otr,<^fwl3e* 

1 if the youth ever used iqarijuana cr rlcuioL before eircL aeitc; 
b otherwise* 

1 If the youth* ever used oocaine <t herodjvtethafkne befcre 
etroUiDeM'; 0-otherwise, 

the tot^L nunter of youths mm the pr&-«rcUjnent nel^borhood who 
enrolled in Job C^orps during fiscal W5 (based on the threanligit 
ZJF code of 1:he youth's heme address b^cre erraLlnEnt), 

the fractlcfi of youths fran the ire-en^oUjifint nel^iborhpod who 
enrolled in Job C^orps durij^ fiscal (based on the three- 
digit ZIP oode of the youth's booe address before eETOliJisnt), 

a function of ^the probahility of being In the Job Corps aanpie that 
controls f<r uDobserved differ^ioes betwieen Ca^paDOUbers and the 
ccmparison aanple (the density divided ty the distribution function 
fcr Ccrpodbobers and the ne^tive of the density divided ty one 
minus the dl^ribution function rcr Uie oonparison sample— see the 
text-'for ajcpe^detalls), 

1 if the youth is^'^p^^^ii oanpleter and the quarter is zero to six 
inonths after (3)he terminated rrm Jdb Corps; 0 otherwise, 

1 if the^Guth'is a pxeran oanp}^^ and' the quarter is six to 
twelve Dscnths after (3)he terminated frcm Job Corps; 0 otherwise, 

'1 if the youth is a progran ocmpLeter and the quarter is twelve to 
eigtrteen months after (s)he te^^Unat^ frcm Job Car^; 0 otherwise. 



1 (if the youth is a 



m oaapleter and the quarter is eighteen to 



twent^fou^ mcnths after (sjhe teniunated frou Job Ccrps; 0 
otherwise. 
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Table m.1 fcontiiuedl 
Variable Label-^ 



CAT! 24 TO 30^= 
CATI 50 TO 36^= 
CAT! 36 TO 42^= 

CATI TO 48^= 

CJtn l;8 TO 5^= 

CPS2 0 TO e^= 

002 6 TO 12^= 
CAI2 12 TO 
CSJ2 18 TO 2J|^= 

CAT2 21 TO 30^= 
CA32 30 lb 36^= 
OE 36 TO 42^= 

CJOS « TO 

002 H6 TO 5^= 

cm 0 TO e^a 
CA13 6 TO 12^s 
CATS 12 TO 18^^= 



1 if the yojth is a progran oonpXeter and the quarter Is tuenty-fVxr 
to thirty mcnths aftar (3)b& tenoinated frcan Job Corps; 0 otherulse* 

1 if the youth I2 a prqg^^c ocmpleter and the quarter I2 thirty to 
thlrty-3ix months after (s)he tenoinated trm Job Corps; 0 otherwise* 

1 if the yoLFth is a progran ocenpleter and the quarter is thirty-aix 
to fcrty-two tncntha sifter (s)he tennliiated ftxm Job Corps; 0 
otherwise* 

1 if the youth is a prcgran.oaiipieter aid the quarter is forty-two lo 
forty-^ei^t DEHths af^ (s]b& tenniiated trm Job Corps; 0 
otherwise. 

1 ii^ the youth is a prc&^ oanpLeter and the quarter is forty-eight 
to fifty-four months after (a)he terminated fron Job Corps; 0 others 
wise* 

. 1 if the youth is a partial canpleter and the quarter is zero to six 
93ith;^after (s)he tenoinated trm Job Corps; 0 otherwise* 

1 if the youth is a partial confiLeter and the qusrtar is six to 
twelve months after (s)he tenoinated frao Job Corpse 0 otherwise. 

1 if the youth is a partial oatvpLeter and the quarter is twelve to 
eighteen months after (s)he terminated trm Job Corps; 0 otherwise* 

.^-^ 

7 if the youth is a partial oompLeter and the quarter is ei^teen to 
twenty^four months after (s)he tenninated frm Job Corps; 0 
otherwise* 

1 if the youth is a partial ooqpletGr and the quarter is twenty^four 
to thirty months after (s)he teradj^ted trm Job Corps; 0 otherwise* 

1 if the youth is a partial oqnpLeter and the qiarter is thirty to 
thirty-six mcnt^ after (s]he terminated trm Job Corps; 0 otherwise* 

1 if the youth is a partial canpleter and the quarter is thlrty-alx 
to fcrt^*two oionths after (s)he taioinated trm Job Corpse 0 
otherwise* ^ 

1 if the youth is a partial cscnpleter and the quarter is fferfy-two to 
forty-el^ht ioonths after (s)he tennlnated frm Job Corps; 0 
otherwise* 

1 if the vpoth is a partial ocmpleter and the quarter is farty^^eight 
to fifty-far months aft^ (s)he tentdnated Job Corps; 0 others 
*^^(4se* 

1 if the youth is an early dropout and the quarter is zero to six 
nmths after (3)he tenoinated fron Job Corrs; 0 otherwise- 

1 if the youth is an early dropout and the quarter is six to 
twelve months after (s)he temiiiated frcm Job Corps; 0 otherwise* 

1 if the youth is an early dropout and the quarter is twelve to 
. ei^teen months after (3)he terminated fran Job Cqtfq; 0 otherwise* 
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Table m.l fccntiimedi 



Variable Labei-^ ', I^rinlticT^ 

1 if tte youth 13 an e^ly dropout and the quarter is eighteen to 
twenty-four ixnths after (3)be tenolnated froii Jcb Corps; 0 
othendae, 

CAT3 2U ID 30^^ 1 if the youth is an early dropout and^ the quarter is twenty^four » 

to thirty noiths after (3)be terminated trm. Job Corps; 0 Qtha:vise, 

f/ 

CAI3 30 36 = 1 if the youth is an early dropout and the quarter is thirty to 

thirty-six mcnths after (slhe terminated fron Jcb Corps; 0 otherwise- 

ai3 36 ID 4a^= 1 if the youth is an early dropout and the quarter is thirty-six to 

forty^tuD months after (3)be tenninated ftm Job Ccrpa; 0 otherwise. 

CATS « ID it8^^ 1 if the youth is an early dropout and the quarter is fcrty-two to 

ftrty-eigfit months ^iter (3)te tenninated fran Job Corps; 0 
\5thei>jiae» 

CATS ^ 10-5^^= 1 if the youth is an early dropout and the quarter is forty-el^t 

to fifty-four months after (3)he tenninated fran Job Oorps; 0 othen- 

^Ihe lagged values of dependent vfriahLes fran fre^^O'QUjDent cacnot reasonably be 
assuned to be strictly predeten&lned when we pool observatiois for indlviduai youths om^ 
tjjoe* Ihese laggjod dependent variables are generally endogenous if we assune (as we must) 
that equation error tenns are ocrrelated over time 'for individuals. HcMever, the use of 
estimators of error varianoes and oovadanoea Trrxi ordinary least squares residuals will 
stLll yield consistent estimators of coefficients in a seoond-^stage gpneralized least squares 
technique when the orrcr^-canponents model is approfrlatef as we assuse in cur estlmaticn 
prcoedures (for more details and pnoofSf see Uallaoe and Hussaliif 1969f aiti Herlovef 19ria 
and igrib), t 

^Hie explanatory variables are arraoged in this table in apiroDCliiBtely the saoB 
order as the finding fresented in subsequent tables* 

^ Ihe [re-^frolliDent period is defined as six iioiths before the baselins Intenriew 
for the oanpsriscn saople, because Gorpaoonbers had been in the program aptroxliBately six 
mcnths on ara^ige when the ocmparisoQ youths wo^ interviewed* ^Ibe -data are arr^/ed into 
quarterly asregates calendar quarters acccrding to the seasoiD ^cmmpr (June, July, and 
AugMSt)f fall (Septanber, Octoba:*, and NovHDber), winter (December^ JanarVf and Febn^ary), 
and sprliig (Harchf Apdif and ^ch differ fran the usual fiscal quarters but provide 
better controls ftr seasonality* UmdHjependent varlable^such as those related to agCf 
calendar timef and length of time out of Jcb Qrps— are defined for the midpoint of each 
quarter, 

^Theae explanatory variables Included b9tft in the Job Corps frohability (Tables 
111*2 throu^ m^k) ^ in the regressions for Impact estimates (l^es 111*5 through 
m*l6)** 

^Theae explanatory variables were included only iJi the Jcb Corps probability 
equations Ctebles m.,2 through ni*4) and jj^t iJi the regreaaicna for impact estimates 
(Tables III-5 through III*16)* 

These explanatory variables were included ^oply in the regressions fcr impact 
estimates (T^es ni.5 through in*t6) and ^ in the Job Ccrpe probability equations 
(Tables 111*2 throi^ m.it)* ( 
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TABLE 1II.2 

PflCEIT ESnmiES FCR THE PRCBABIUXr^ BEENG IH THE JCB OOBPS S/WHE; 



E:qplaratCQ 
Variable^ 


Coefficient 


Standard 
Ei-rcr 


T-Statlatic^ 


I^rtial Deriv 
at Pednt of M 


QCtdAHT 


-2.2gr 


1.0H7 


-2.193 


-0.375 


JCE 


0.21iJ 


0.064 


3.329 


0.035 


J!GE18 


-0.006 


0.085 


-0.070 


-0.001 


OVEfilS 


-0.521 


0.117 


- -4.464 


-0.085 




-0.681 


0.281 


-2.425 


-0.111 


0VEI21 


'O.sm 


0.171 


-0.201 


-0.056 


nxiCM^CH-PRE 


-0.133 


0.025 


-5.420 


-0.022 


DXajCUIUHIE 


-0.278 


0.144 


-1 .932 


-0.045 


EIXOnCK12-fHE 


2.588 


4.63 


0.560 


0.423 




1.021 


0.172 


5.945 


0.167 


BUCK 


-0.014 


0.061 


-0.225 


-0.002 


HISPANIC 


-0.067 


0.0OT 


-0.689 


-0.011 


imacm Indian 


0.342 


0.147 


2.319 


0.056 


HEALIHFRCB-BASE 


0.133 


0.130 


1.020 


0.022 


JSHYEmXff-aiE 


0.137 


0.055 


2.507 


0.022 


ANMLF-PRE 


0.060 


0.104 


0.5T5 


0.010 


AHXARRESIS-PHE 


0.180 


0.069 


2.593 


0.029 


MJ/ALOCHCL-raE 


0.055 


0.06i» 


0.872 


0.009 




0.516 


0.100 


5.149 


0.084 


#ja«M-75 


0.002 


0.0004 


3.989 


O.OOO5 


JJCMEM.75 


0.006 


0.0004 


13.663 


0.001 


HuDber cf obeervatiais 


= ll,lW 









Mean of dependent variable = 0,829 
Oil-Square statistic fcr ecpjatlcn = 696,i34 
o De^^ees of frftfidcn « 20 

o Slgniflcanoe level ^ > 99* statistical oonfldenoe 



a/ 

^MaxtDui likelihood estlinates are oanputfid ty, an iterative Haftcn-Rapteaoci prooedure. 
^Pcr definitions of explanatory varlahles» see Table • 
^ The tr^tatlstic equals the cxDeftlcient estlnete dividW ty its standard etrcr. 



tiowarer, the tiidbers in this coluoa are mere accurate than can be obtained fron the preceding two 
ccdmraf because of less ronding error. ^ 

^Tbe change in ircbahlUty associated uiu a marginal chapge in the relevant escpLanatcty 
variable equals the ooeffldait estimate tijoes the value of the density fuoctlonf >dhlcfa Is 
obtained here with the mean values fcr aU explanatcty variables (I.e.? the pdnt means). Fcr 
binary explanatory variables it is mere approtriate to use the dlfferenoe between the distributLcn 
runctlcn values with and without the relevant ooefflclentf with all other ^oplanatcry variables at 
their mean values. This latter approach Is used In this report to obtain impact estimates for 
probability variables. 
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TAEL2 UXif^ 



PRCBIT ESTIMATES FOR THE fWEABILny CF 
F5HALES WTKCUT ™^ 



JM THE JCB CORPS SflMELE; 



EbcplarBtCQ 




Error 


T-Stati£t±c^ 


rsrucU. UBri.vau.Vii, 
at Polntf gjf MhiI?^' 


CCMS?3MT 


-3.525 


1.312 


-2.687 


-0.624 




0.191 


0.080 


2.3& 


0.034 


i)GEl8 


-0.201* 


0.111 


*1 .838 


-0.036 




-0.153 


0.196 


-0.963 


-0.0^ 


flGE21 


1.641 


6.995 


0.235 




0VER21 


0,302 


0,280 


1.079 


0.054 




— O.C^ 


o.cie 


-1 .969 


-C.015 




-0.065' 


0,229 


-0.285 ^ 


-0.012 




0.021 


0.353 


0.060 


0.004 




1.064 


0^ 




0.168 


ELAOC 


0.592 


0.092 


6.419 


0.105 


HESPAKIC 


0.719 


0.li*8 


4,85? 


0.12r 


Ah€RICAN INHIAN 


1 .151 


0^43 


4.738 


0.204 




0.060 


0.193 


0.313 


0.011 




0.235 


0.084 


2.809 


0.042 


ANMLF-FRE 


-0.223 


0.149 


-1 


-0.040 




-0.085 


0.198 


-0.430 


-0.015 




0^8 


0,09r 


2.512 


0.039 


OOREyHEHnH-FRE 


0.381 


0.196 


2.442 


0.067 


#JCMW-75 


0.003 


0.001 


4.498 


0.001 




0.0O7 


0.001 


8.866 


0.001 


Hunter cf ofaservaticns 


= 1,710 









M&an cf <jependent variable = 0.760 
Oil-Square statistic fcr equatlai = 555.672 
0 Degrees of fY^edon « 20 

0 Sl£nlflcanc3e level « > 991 statistical ocnfldenoe 



^hiaximjn likelihood estijoates are ocmputed by an iterative Na/ton-J^pheson frooedure. 

^For deftniticns of explanatoy variables, see IhtHe HE.I . 

^ The t-statl3tic equals tbe coefficient estijnate divided ty its standard emr. . 
Bo^AVCTf the ruibers in thU oolum are mere aooTate ttian can be obtained fron tbe trecedU^g two 
oolUEiBf because less rotnlU^ emr. 

■^The cfaapge in probability asaodated with a margUial cfaanss in tbe relevant explaiBtorjr 
variable equals the coefficient estimate tlznes the value cf the density AsK^tionf which is 
obtained here with the wean vali«3 fcr all explamtcry variables (i.e.? the point cf means). Pcr 
binary esplanatory variables it is ncre ap(rop?iate to use the difference between the distributicn 
functlcn values with and without the relevant ooerflcl^ntf with all other eacplanatory variables at 
their mean values* This latter approach is used in this report to obtain Impact estimates for 
jrcbabllity variables. 
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■MBLE III.4 

HiCBrr EOTMATES PCR THE FSCBABILnY CF BEItti IN THE JCS OOflPS SMIE: 



FEKALES WUH CHUIREIr' 


Qplanatoty 


Coefficient 


Standard 




Partial Darivatlvg/ 
at Pociiit of Means'^ 




EPTcr 


OCNSIANT 


-4.732 


3.549 


-1.333 


-1 .862 




0.260 


0.215 


1.211 


o.loe 




-o.o9r 


0.242 


-0.402 


-0.038 


oratie 


-0.602 


0.341 


-1 .766 


-0.237 




-0.074 


0.585 


-0.126 


-0.029 


0VHE1 


-0.176 


0.331 


-0.532 


-0.069 


.ErucflncK-fflE 


-0.213 


0.062 


-3.1*44 


-o.oan 


mHXMUERE ^ 


-0.019 


0.317 


-0.059 


-0.0O7 




0.270 


0.768 


0.3ff 


0.106 




0.822 


0.363 


2.267 


0.324 


EUUX 


0.609 


0^ 


3.045 


0.240 


HISPANIC 


0.352 


0.305 


1.155 


0.138 


fmactn mam 


0.116 


0.tl22 


2.754 


0.458 


HEALIHERCS-BASE 


-0.211 


0.375 


-0.564 


-o.oes 


ANHMlOr-ffiE 


0.427 


0.140 


3.058 


0.168 




0.211 


0.144 


1.467 


0.083 




0.406 


0.276 


1.4r2 


0.160 


Hj/euooKL-m 


0.154 


0.141 


0.061 


0.061 


OCKE/HESOIN-HIE 


0.9^ 


0.29B 


0.392 


o.3er 


«JQE»-75 


.0.002 


0.001 


2.507 


0.001 


i(JCMW-75 


10.439 


1.335 


7.817 


4.107 


NtiDber aC obscrvEtiois 


s 516 








Mean of dependent varlabLe « 0.421 








Chi-aiuare statistic ftx* equatlcn * 216 .043 







o Degrees of f^?eeck3D « 20 

o Sl^diloanoe level s > 999( sUtiatlcal ocofldenoe 



^}^xiJBim likdihocxl esUjnatea are oanputed ty an Iterative Hortov-Rapheaon jrooedure. 

-Yfot defiiittlcra of explanatcry variataesr see T^ale in.1*. 

^Die t^statlstlc equals tbe ooefflcient estimate divided ty Its standard errcr. 
HoweWt tbe runters in this obL^jon are mere accurate than oan t>e obtained frcm the preoedli^g two 
oalums, becauae aC less rouK^ng error. 

' The ctaacge in probability associated witb a nargUial chans^ In tte relevant explanatcry 
valahle equals the ooefTlclent estimate tijoes tte value of tbe decolty AjDctioit is 
obtained here with tbe loean values all esplanetory variables (i.e., the point of meeis)* Fcr 
binary explanatory VBTiabLes it is more appropriate to use the dlffa^noe betue^ the dlstrjbutiGn 
functicn values with and without the relevant ooeffldent, vdth all other eacplanatcry variaUes at 
their mean values. This latter apprcach Is used in this repgrt to obtain intact estiinates ftr 
prdDablLity variables* t 
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TABLE in.5 

RECPESEIOJ ESnHAUE PCfl IMPACT CK FTIACUCH CF TtKE EKPLOYED, INOODiUlG MILITARy: 

KALES" 





Goefncient 
Estimate 




T-gcaci3tiq" 




-0.9^3 


0.3« 


^.756 






0.020 


3.692 




0.01M 


0.02Ji 


0.582 




' -0.085 


0.020 


-Ji.199 




-0.003 


-0.008 


-0.K51 




0.006 


C.OOM 


■ 1.786 


EDUCAnCK-PBE 


0.011 


0.0O5 


'2.328 


nraxHft-PRE 


0.070 


0.029 


2.369 




-0.01U 


0.03^ 


-0.409 


BLAOC 


-0.101 


0.012 


-8.135 




-0.006 


0.018 


-0.3^)8 


imiCAN INDIAN 


-0.130 


0.029 


-4.534 




-o.ogrr 


0.049 


-1 .989 


HEAL1HFRC&-BASC 


-0.011 


0.024 


-0.467 


FAa 


0.008 


0.005 


1.7C6 




-0.019 


0.005 


-3.875 




-0.006 


-0 0.005 


-1.217 


MdflHS 


0.003 


0.0003 


7.653 




0.13M 


0.014 


9.519 




-0.052 


0.027 


-1.940 


ANIAHRES&RG 


-0.036 


0.014 


-2.634 




0.003 


0.012 


0.280 


OOKE/HEncmf-FRE 


-0.019 , 


0.017 


-1.107 


UhfiDA 


-0.0^ 


0.022 


^.139 


CAT! 0 TO 6 


0.067 


0.037 


1.812 


CAT! 6 TO 12 


0.188 


0.037 


5.126 


CAT! 12 TO 18 


0^1 


0.037 


5.454 


CAT! 18 TO2M 


o.ian 


0.037 


4.985 


CAT! 24 TO 30 


0.180 


0.037 


4.865 


CAT! 30 TO 36 


0.183 


0.037 


4.909 


CAT! 36 TO 42 


o.i5r 


0.038 


4.199 


CAT! 42 TO U8 


0.160 


0.038 


4.217 


CATl 48 TO 54 


0.170 


o.ots 


4.065 


CAE 0 TO 6 


-0.031 


0.037 


-0.818 


CAE 6 TO 12 


0.082 


,0.038 


2.196 


CAE 12 TO 18 


0.103 


0.038 


2.736 



Table in.5 f^tlD^iffM) 




002 18DD24 0.064 

cm 2U DD 30 0*076 

002 30 TO 36 0,065 

O02 36 DDli2 0*063 

Oa2iCDDii8 0.Q30 

002 48 DD 54 0.089 

003 0 ID 6 -0.063 
Ou3 6 TO 12 0.035 

O03 12 DD 18 o.oas 

O03 18 DD 2h 0.07U 
O03 2U DD 30 0.107 
O03 30 DD 36 O.Ogr 
^003 36 DD 42 0.055 
O03 *C DD 48 0.008 
O03 48 DD 54 O.OCT 
NuDter or Gbeervatlcns s 38t?7S 

o NUsber at inHvldjals s 3,245 * 

;o Average luiber cf tiioe periods * 1 1 .888 

Jntraclaas ocrrelatlcD ooeffioL^ (prcporUon of enxr^vdrijaaae attrltutable to Indivldial 
oanpcnent) s 0.3CT 

Mean of dependent variable a 0.611 

F-^tatlstlc for equatioD = 39-CT1 

0 Degrees of freedan = 50; 38f527 

. o Significance level « > 99!^ statistical ootifldeii^ 



1.702 
2.005 
1.6^ 
1.633 
0.773 
2*035 
-1 *457 
0*788 
1.871 
1*668 
2*354 
2.056 
1.173 
0.185 
1.117 




^CcDmiatent generalized least squares estlioateo ftr civHiam are obtained with a 
two-stage irooedure loder the assunptlcns cf aa errcTKsaapcneata rep^essloa mxiel (see 
AvexVt 1975). A oonai^tent estlnate of UMIDk Is used^ based an the aeparate prcbabUlty^ 
model of belDg in the Job Corps sai^e 'tir'*^'^'*^ irevlcualy. Oalns a ooraistent estimate of 
UraCA will not affect tlie oonalstency of ooefficlefit estdiDates tut mep bias tbe standard / 
errors and t-statlstlca (aee f^ootoote c below). /- 



^For defimtlcDa cf eacplanatcty varlabLeSt see T^e nx.1 . ^ 

^Ibe standard arr-rs and t-atatistlcs given in this table uey be subtly biased 
because tbe eatinates of tbe standard errcrs were cbtaliiBd frm a regresaict) prcier^n iM^ch 
does not aooouit for the implicit heterosoedr^dcity ihen oootr^Lling for unoteo^ 
differences between Orpaiabers and tbe oasfBrlsaR aaofae na tte HedoiHn (1?79) apfroadu 
In practice, bcwvOTt the standard errcrs and tF-^tatistlos trm the regresaicn progran are 
usually very dose to their unbiased cxsuiterparta, especially when tbe coefficitfits tbe 
adJustsDcnt variables are statistically Imignlflcant (wfaiGh 1a usually tbe case with our 
estiiEkates). Ihorefdre, tbe standard errors and t-statlstics presented here are 
ap^raxliDat^ accurate and are IndicaUve cf the tn;^ valiBS of these statistics. 

The- t-statistic equals the coefficient estimate divlcted ty Ita standard error. 
HoKV^t the runbers in thlj3 odunn are mere accurate than can be obtained fron the 
freoedlng two odusis, because cf less romdlng errcr* 
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lABLE 1II.6 



RSCHESSICH SrmttTES PCR WVPCT CN FTUiaiCN CF m^EMFUHED, DiaUIHHI MTLTTAflY: 

F3'ALE wnHorr childrek* 





Coefficient 



Standard 
Qtct* 


T-Statlatla" 


ocKSiufr 


-1 .133 


0.K59 


■^.469 




0.069 


o.ozr 


^.565 




-0.053 


0.035 


-1.533 


OVHHS 


-0.063 


0.028 


-2.:72 


^CS2^ 


-0.003 


0.013 


■ -0^ 


CVEIC1 


0.016 


0.008 


i.?r8 


ezucahch-fde 


0.024 


o.ooa 


2.975 




0.073 


O.OIQ 


1 .684 . 




-0.003 


0.0M9 


-0.052 


BLAOC 


-0.120 


0.022 


-5.566 


KISPAHIC 


. -0.0J6 


0.031 


-1 .436 


/tfStlCAN INQUI) 


-o.09r 


0.051 


-1.918 




0.009 


O.OS 


0.108 


HEALIKFIKS-BAS 


-0.079 


. 0.C37 


-2.119 


FALL 


0.030 


0.008 


3.693 


WDITER 


0.005 - 


0.008 


0.638 ' 




-0.008 


0.008 


-0.955 


tonus 


o.od 


0.0005 


1.852 




0.122 


0.02K 


5.C78 




-0.125 


0.031 


-4.040 




-0.065 


O.OilO 


-2.129 


ftl/ALOOHCL-PRB 


0.021 


0.017 




CCKE/HEItaDkFRE 


** 0.021 


0.031 


0.69>t 




-0.003 


O.OS 


-0.12lt 


am 0 TO 6 


0.060 


0.0M1 


i.i?ri 


am 6 TO 12 


0.169 


0.041 


4.142 


am 12 TO 18 


0^0 


0.041 


S.oSi 


am 18 TO 2H 


0.169 


0.042 


4.526 


am » TO 30 


0.158 


0.042 


3.71(9 


am 30 TO 36 


0.189 


0.043 


4.355 


am 36 TO ii2 


0.223 


0.046 


4.991 


am * TO 48 


0^ 


0.046 


5.099 


am Jte TO w 


o^m 


0.061 


3.9fr5 


002 0 T06 


-0.030 


O.OIQ 


-0.698 


002 6 TO 12 


0.046 


0.044 


1.066 


CA32 12 TO 18 


0.081 


O.OM 


1.811 
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Table ni.6 (ocntlmedl 



CtefYldent 



0.01)5 
0.0K6 
0.0K8 
0.050 
0.052 
0.070 

0.059 
0.061 
0.06A 
0.067- 
0.067 
0.069 

o.cfra 

0.079 
0.091 



T-£tatl3tig^ 



CAE 18 TO 2K 0.071 

CAE 2t TO 30. 0.01G 

cm 30 TC 36 0.080 

032 36 TO J12 0.052 

CAE«TOi<8 ^ 0.100 

CM2 1« TO 54 -0.026 

CAT3 0 "to 6 -0.06U 

CAT3 6 TO 12 -0.071 

CAI3 12 TO 18 0.093 

003 18 TO 2K -0.009 ^ 

CAI3 24 TO 30 -0.035 

003 30 TO 36 -O.O?0 

CM3 36 TO Ha 0.213 

CA:ftit2TO48 0.11U 

CA13 48 TO 54 0.044 

Niober of observatlcm = 13,553 

0 Hmdber of IncHvldtals s 1 ,469 

0 Avcra^ Tunber cf Uioe periods ^ 9.100 . 

Lntradaas correlatlai ooeifflcl€nt (proportloi cf emr varlanoe attributable to IncUvidiial 
oanpgnent.) = 0.396 

tfean €if depttndttDt variable ^ 0.435 > 
F-Statiatle far eqiaJ.ai * 17.145 

0 Dtff^ of freedan s 50; 13,502 

o Stenlflcanoe level = > 99X statistical ocnfidenoe 



1.562 
0.909 
1 690 
1.144 

-0.368 
-1 .081 
-1 .204 
1.459 
-0.139 
-0.518 
-0.565 
2.718 
1.454 
0.478 



RIC. 



*Conai5tiait gBneralizod least aqpar^s estijpates fcr civilians are obtained with a 
tui>dta0& p^ooedure under tbe assmfTticns of an erncr-oaaponents regpesaicn joodel (see 
AverVt 19r5}. A ocoaisteiit eatimate of U^£DA is used, baaed oi tbe separate probability 
modal cf being in tte Job Corps saifle rfiftniaanH {revlously. Using a oocisistent estlinate cf 
LJICDA will not affect the oonaisteaaqr cf coeffidefit estinsf^ but may bias the standard 
errtrs and t-statl^tlcs (see footnote c belof). 



^Fgt deflniticns of explanatccv m^lahLes, see T^e m.l . 



^ ^Ihe standard errcrs and t-statljstlos giveti in this table nay be sli^tly biased 
because the estimates of tbe standard wrars were obtained fran a re^^essicn trogrn idilcfa 
<loe3 not aocottit for tbe iinpLidt hetercsoedasticity v4ien controlltn^ for unobserved 
clifrcr»3es between (Xrpsaaten and tbe QaBparison saDple via the BedoDBn (1979) anrcacb. 
la practice, bowera*, the standard errcrs and t-statistics frcm the regressicn ;ngr^ are 
usueiUy very dcse to their' untslased ocuiterportSt especi^Uy ihen the ooefTlcients fcr tbe 
adjustment variables are statistically inslgpifioant (^idcfa is usually the case with <xr 
estimates), Iherefore, the standard «Tcrs and t-statistics tr^sextbBd here are 
apfrodoately accurate and are Indicative cf tbe true values of these statistics* 

^The t-statistic equals the ccefficieot estimte divided ty its standard error. 
However, the tunbers in this odum^ are loore accurate than can be obtained fnan the 
preoedix^ two ooluma, because cf less rounding 
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HEGHESSICM~ESTIMA'IES PQR IMPACT CN FRACTICfl CF TIME EMLOSED: 
FEMALES Wim CHILIffer 



Explanatccv 


Coefficient 
Eatlaate 


Standard 
; EtTot^ , — 


A/ 


CCMStAHT 


0.H68 


0.984 


^ 0.4^6 




-0.023 


0.058 


^.397 




0.006 


■ 0.068 


0.085 


0018 '■\ s 


0.027. 


0.058 


0.459 \ 




0.013 


0.015 


0.896 


CVER21 


0.003 


Oi009 


0.379 




0.005 


0.M9 


0.582 




0.059 


0.055 


1.049 




O.Oi48 


0.062 


0.764 


BLACK 


0.&>t2 


0.02s 


1.640 


HSPJKEC 


0.026 


0.038 


0.702 




. -0.043 


0.056 


-0.765 


OdHQ) RAC£/E!IH 


0.116 


0.176 


0.656 


HEALTHRKK-JAEC; 


-0.011 


. 0.017 


-0.238 


FAIL 


0.006 


0.009 


0.748 


WINIER 


0.0O4 


0.009 


0.051 


seme 


•0.X8 


0.M9 


-0.914 


MKIBS 


0.003 


0.0006 


4.72^ 




^ 0.160 


0.030 


5.268 


JWELF-HE 


0.010 


0.025 


0.393 




-0.041 


0.0if3 


-0.938 




0.013 


0.020 


0.663 




0.031 


0.0H3. 


0.727 




0.061 


0.026 


2.363 


am 0 ID 6 


-0.105 


0.050 


-a. 100 


am 6 ID 12 


0.001 


0.0il6 


0.010 


am 12 ID 18 . 


0.012 


0.042 


0.284 


am 18 ID 2K 


-0.022 


0.041 


-^^^ -0.542 


am at ID 30 


-0.032 


0.042 


-0.760 , 


am 30 ID 56 


-0.016 


0.041 


-0.385 


am 36 TD^ia 


- -0.015 


0.041 


-0.359 


am le ID 48 


-0.056 


O.OJQ' 


-J .316 


CATl 1|8 ID 54 


-0.078 


0.061 


-1.277 


QVE. 0 ID 6 


-0.105 


. 0.056 


-1 .892 


002 6 ID 12 


-0.1=3 


O.OS 


-2.959 


QVE 12 ID 18 


-0.060 


0.045 


-1.335 
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Table III.7 foontU^ed) 





* 






CAI2 18 TO 2K 


-0.117 


0.044 


-2.628 


CAI2 2H TO 30 


-O.IOS 


0.045 


- ■ -2.4d2 


CAI2 30 TO 36 


-0.059 


0'.045 


-1 .294 


CA32 36 TO 42 


-o.og* 


0.045 


-2.111 


CAE i&^0>^S 


-0.133 


0.046 


^'.868 


CA32 J^fl TO 5Jt 


-0.108 


0.059 


-1.823 


CAI3 0 TO 6 


-0.177 


0.OS5 


-1 .062 


CM3 6 TO 12 


•Ji^ 


0.101 


-2.525 


CAI3 12 TO 18 


-0.008 


0.082 


-O.096 


CAI3 18 TO 2H 


-O.103 


0.072 


-1 .429 


CM3 24 TO 30 


-0.209 


0.C74 


-2.819 


CM3 30 TO 36 


^^.276 


o.cfrr 


^.568 


CM3 36 TO 42 


' -0.235 


0.070 


^.355 


cm 42 TO 48 


-0.264 


0.C71 


-3.715 


CM3 48 TO 54 ' ^ ■ 


-0.3^6 


0^081 


-4.275 



NLnber <t obaervations"= 9,^9 

o Nuite* of lixlivldjaLa = 1 ,002 

0 AvcragB runber cf tim p^ods s 9*^57 

iDtrylMw QcrreUtlcn ooeffldeot (proportloi of emr varlanoe attrlhitaUe to Individual 
onipcnmt) = 0.W . 

Mean <t dependent varlaULe =- 0*283 

F-^Statl5tic fcr equation s S.T^^i > 

0 Degrees ft«(Jan s 50; 9,^8 

o Sl^iificaitte level - > 991 statistical ^^f^wv , 



-^Cc^slatent genEralized least aquarea estkiatea for civlliana are obtained with a 
tUQ-etage frooedure under tte-^assutptlcfs of an OTTr^^auponenta reer^salGn model * * 

AvaTi 1975). A Qonai^t^ estimate of UtSCA is used, baaed cn the aecerate prcbabllity 
model cf belJig In the Job Corfs aai^ile dl^cusaed previoualy. OalJDg a osnaistent estimate of 
UtBDk will' not afreet the txhslzt&ic^Qt Qoeftlcient esUmataa t|tt wa^ bias the 3tandanl 
errors and t-atatlstica (see footnote c below). 

^For dafinltiona of ezplanato? irariabLea, see Table HLI . 

*^7he standard errors and b-atatlstics gLvm In tU3 table msy be sLl^tly biased 
because the estimates of the standard errors vere obtained froik a reg^lon 4rQp*aD wbicfa 
does not aooowt for the Ijnairlt betero^pedastlcitsr iten aDntrolIlng far unobserod 
diffraoea betmn Cbrpanoters and the oanparlsoa san«ae via the Hedman (1979) ^ipproaOu 
In practice, however, the standard errors axil tF^tatlatlos frair the re^^aiicn irogran are 
usually very doee to their unbiased oomtcTperts, especially ^ten the ooeffLclenta for the 
adjistnent variables are statistically Insl^^iifieant (whlcfa is tsually the case with our 
estlffl^:es). 3ber&f<re, the standard errors and t-statistics [rmented here are 
appTCTdmately accurate and are indicative of the true values of these statistics. 

^Ihe t^statlsUc equals the co^llclent estimate dlvlcted ty its standard error. 
HcMew, the runbers In this cxdIlhei are more accurate than can be obtained frcm the 
preceding two ooluns, because of less rounding errcr. 
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TABLE m.a 

REDRLSSICW ESnmiES' PQR IMPACT CW ^RACnca.CF HUE IN COLLEGE, UJOUmTO l-HLIXARY: 







QrrCP^ 








U*U01 








fine 


^al y*4 


rtr<l?l ft 




UaUUO 


OaCJTY 


m/TOI ft 




UaUU3 


UaODO 


iitfk 1 


HJ.UUt; *■ 


UaL-J<: 


■^1 a^5 






UaUUI 




PTflTJlTTrtt- PT7P 




UaUU 1 


1 aOOH 


rvrpt /Mi— PffF 




fi nrr 

V a^A/f 


MJaHOc; 








1 ^iLQ 


OLrfAMV 








HTSP4HTC 




0 (YUi 


taHOf 


rynrji 1 1 mm~ jjhuuui 




V a^V 1 


Ua? 1^ 




0 017 


OaOl2 


1 lIPQ 


liPftLTHFfi'B-BiS: 




0 oris 


U a? I** 




0 006 


0.001 






0 nofi 


0 001 

V avU [ 


^ 1171 




0 (VW 




it 




0 oncnA 


0 onnoA 


fl QfK 




noil 


n Ofp 


—1 175 

^1 a 1 ftf 




nrfT 

^aUUf 


0 rmfi 


—1 IfK 




UaUUH ^ 




la lUD 


rjv/ nl 1*1 * Tn J in n 




fl ma 

UaUU3 


HJ a35U 




UaUuy ^ 


fl mh 






_n (Til 


rt fine 


H)a09b 




' UaUlO 


UaUUy 


1 f\ CQf\ 
Ua^CU 




UaUl 1 


UaUU^ 


1 a222 


CAT1 12 ID 18 ■ 


0.010 ■ 


0.009 


1a109 


CATI 18 TO 24 _ 


0.003 


0.0O9 


0.3t3 


CAT1 2t TO^30 


0.002 


0.009 


Oa238 


CATI 30 lb 36 " 


0.007 


0.009 


Oados 


an 36 TO 


0.007 


0.009 


0a8l7 


an TO 48 


0.003 


0.009 


0a36O 


qjn 48 TO 54 


-0.007 


0.010 


-Oa686 


cm 0 TO 6 


-0.001 


0.009 


-pall2 


Cffl2 6 TO 12 


0,002 


0.009 


0a176 


Cffl2 12 TO 18 


0.003, 


0.009 


Oa3l6 
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- Table m.fi (ccntUued) ; 

Efcplanatorw Coeffici^it Standard ^ - 

Var^ahl^ EfitlllBtS EtcafL T-Statlati(^ ^ 

CA32 18T)D2K -0.001 0.009 . . -0.055 

CM2 24 it) 30 , kl.002 0.009 -0.180 

CM2 30TO:* -0.002 0.009 ^^^*.^.251 

0122 36 TO 1(2 O.OOt 0.009 ' 0.09U 

CAE IG TO 48' 0.004 0.009' 0.406 

CM2 «8 TO 54 0.002 0.011 .0.156 

CAT3 0TO6 -0,003 0,011 -0,281 ■ ^ 

CA33 6 TD 12 0.004 0,0]! , 0,3^ ^ 

CA13 12 TO 18 * 0,004 0,011 0,292 

CAI3 18 TO 24 ' -0,005 o'oil . -0,449 

CWQ 24 TO 30 -0c002 0,011 ' -0.207 * 

cm 30 TO'Sfi -4*0004 ^ 0,011 -0,04 

CAI3 36 TO 42 0,016 ' 0,011 1,443 

CA33 42 TO 48 0,001 0,011 - 0,130 

CAI3 48 TO 54 0,007 0,012 0.601 

ttJDber of observaticiis s 38,5r8 , ; ' 

o Hmter of InUvldials - 3,245 

o Avs^aoe rutter Gf tjjDe periods s 11,886 , ^ 

Ii^traclaas oorreLatiCD oaefflclccit (proportion of emr varianoe attributable to iDdlvl(^ 
oanpODMt) s 0,3f72 

tfean of dependent verlable « 0,012 

FrStatlstic for oquatioi * 3»062 

o Degrees of freedan s 50; 38,527 

o Si^iLfloanoe level' ^ > 99!C statistical ooofidenoe . ^ 

Conedjstent generalized least squares estioBtes far civilians are ,Qbtalned with a 
tuD-sta^ FToofidure-ixider tbe aaanptlcns of an OTO^Krnqxmita regr«Balcn model {see 
Aveiy, ISTS)* A ccnsist^ esUaate cf LttfiDA is ised, based on tbe separate FrcbablU4y 
iDoctel cf being in the Job Cdrp^ sai^ijt diamsaiid previjoualy,/ ocmlstent estimate cf 

urau wHl not affect the oooalstency Gf coefficient estimates but zbgot bias tbe standsxl 
emrs and t-statlstics (see footnote c belof), 

^For defimticns of explanatay varlablest see T^e nlll , 

^Ihe standard emrs and t-statlstics given in tbLs table may be ali^tly biased 
because tbe estiffiates cf the standard errcre were obtained fran a re^'emcD program wbLch 
does not aooomt for the' implicit hstercBoedasticlty' tten ooitrGllljqg far irobserved 
differences between Oorpoiabers and the canperisdn sanpLe via tbe Hedoen (19^9) apprcaciu . 
In [ractioet bovever, stte standard errcre and t-statistics fran the regrenLcn Frqgraii are 
usually vey dcee to th^ abased -oomterparts, especially ttsen the ooefflcients far tbe 
adjustment varlabLee are statistically Insignificant (^cfa is usually the case vlth our 
estimates)^ IhereforS,^ tbe standard ^rcrs and t-8tatl3tiC3 presented here are 
apprcDdmateXy accurate, and are Indicative of the true values these statistics, 

^'The t-atatlstic equals the coefficient estimate divltted ty its starxjard error, 
Howwer» the n^ibers in this cdumi are mere accurate than can be obtained frcm the 
ireoeding tw colunnSt because of less rounding mxr. 
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TABLE II1.9 " ^ ■ « . 

FiKALES WUHOJT CKILDiREir ; 



Explaratcry 


Coefficient 
Estinata 


Standard 


At 

T-Statl3ti(r 


OCMSLAHT 


-0.091 


o.ier- 


-0.469 


AlE 


0.002 


0.011 ' 


0.159 


JIGEId 


0.010 


0.014 


- 0.712 


oratia 


-0.011 - 


0.011 


-0.966 


/AJE21 ■ 


. 0.0001 


0.005 ' 


O.OJT 




0.012 


0.003 


3.542 


HWCftnCN-fflE' 


0.005 


0.003 


1.4H6 


DnLCMA^niE 


0.026 


0.018 


1 .448 


n«CKncwia-PHE * 


0.010 


0.021 


0.493 


BUCK 


-0.001 


■. 0.009 


-0.142 


HISPAHIC 


0.003 


0.013 ■ 


0^9 




-0.010 


0.021 


-0.468 


dHES RAC£/E1H 


0.009 


0.036 


0^41 ' 




0.009 


0.016 


0.586 


FALL ' 


0.022 


0.DQ3 


6.767 




0.019 


^ 0.003 


5.931 




0.017 


0.003 


5.063 


HinHS 


0.0003 


0.0002 


1.238 




o.oao , 


. 0.010 


1.936 ■ 




0.020 


0.013. 


1.503 




-0.013 


0.017 


-0.762 


W/AUTHCUPHE 


-0.005 


0.007 


-0.75? 


CCKE/IOQIN-FRE 


0.008 


0.013 ' 


0.615 


LAKGDA 


-0.007 


0.011 


-0.640 


CATI 0 TO 6 


0.012^^ 


0.017 


0'.697 


CAn/6 TO 12 


0.038 


0.017 ■ 


2.193 


CAT1_ 12 TO 18 


0.036 


0.017 


2.075 


CArf 18 -TO 2H 


0.032 


0.018 


1.802 


CATI SK TO 30 * 


0.031 


0.018 


1 .767,' 


CATI 30 TO 36 ' 


0.034 


0.018 


1.895' 


CATI 36 TO Je 


0.035 


0.019 ■ 


1.889 


CATI le/TO 48 ■ 


o.oei 


0.019 


1.066 


CATI 48 18 St 


-0.036 


0.025 


- -i.Jiog 


002 0 TO 6 


0.002 


0.018 


0.124 


CAE 6 TO 12 


0.018 


0.018 


0.988 


.CAE 12 TO 18 


0.013 


0.019 ' 


, 0.712 



Table m.o f GcntUued) ^ 

ExpleiatcCT- Coefficient 
Variablg^ R^tint>t^ 



T-Statl3ti(j^ 



"QtE 18 ID 2^ 


0,008 


0.019 


0.402 


Cat? 2** TO 30 


-0.008 


0,019 


_0,i)i7 


Cfi]2 30 TO 36 


-0,015 


0.020 


-0.779 


CAI2 36 TO 


-0,001 


0.021 


-0,067 


PATP iJ? TTi Ufi 






I ♦JO** 


cm ite 10*^ 


-0.018 


0.029 


-0.615 


0 TO 6 


-0,01U 


0.025 


-0.544 


003 6 TO 12 


-0,001 


0.026 


-0.048 


CAI3 12 TO 18 


0.004 


0.027 


0.148 


CAI3 18 TO 2K 


0.032 


0.028 


1.139 


CAI3 24 TO 30 


o.o?r 


0.028 


2.021 


003 30 TO 36 


o.ni 


0.029 


3.858 


CAI3 36 TO lt2 


0.139 


0.032 


4.300 


003 iQTOkQ 


O.lill 


0.033 


U.313 


O03 ita TO 54. 


0.036 


0.037 


0.9?2 



MoDter of observations = I3f553 

0 NuDber or IixUvUbLs = 1 ,itd9 

0 Averags iu±er of Uidb periods s 9,100 

Intradafis ocrrelatioQ coefficient iprcpertlcn at €rrcr v«rlaDCs attrlbutatiLe to iDdl^'ldjal 
og ponen t ) s 0,it22 

Haan of dependent vorlathLe « 0*039 

F-Statlstlc for equation ^ 5.648 

0 Degr^ of ft^edoa = 50; 13f502 

0 Sl^jamoonoe level « > 991 statistical oonndmoe 



ERLC 



'^CocBistait generalized least squares estunates for clvlllaDQ are otrtalisd vdth a 
tvostage procedure LCda* the aasa^^tlons of an arcr-oaspanenta re^^eealoD iDOdetl (see 
Averyt 1975)* A conedstent estimate of Ut£CA la used, baaed on tbe separate frctahillty 
ODdel of belJ3g In the Job Corps aaa^s dlffowaed trarlaaly, U^ij^ a oonal3tent estlnate of 
LA€CA will not affect the oonalsteccy of coefflclecit estimates but msgr bias tbe standard 
ernrs aod t-statlstios (see footnote c below). 



^or defimtiCQS of eotplaiBtcry ^variables, see T^e XTLI* 



^Ihe standard errors and t-statistios given in this table may be ali^tly biased 
because tbe estimates of tbe standard errors were obtained a re g^a alcn (ro^^aa litlch 
does not aoooixit for tbe implicit beteroaoedastldty tten controlling for unobserr^d 
dlfferenoes between QsrpaDembers and the ca^perlaoa sai^e via tbe Hectaoan (I9r9} approach* 
In fractioet houevcr, the standard errcrs aal t>atatistic3 fron tha regnesalcn pro^m 
usually very cLcae to their unbiased ootnterpsrtst espedaUy tbe coefficients for the 
acUustaent wlahles are statistically inal^hlfioant (Oitoh is i^ually the case with our 
estimates)* Tberefcre, the standard errcrs and t-statlstics presented here are 
apfraduBtely aoourate and are Indicative of the true values of these statistics* 

-^^The t-statistic equals the coemdent estimate divided ty its stanianJ error* 
Hc*«ver, the runbers In this oolum are more accurate than can be obtained fron the 
[t'ecedlng d^o oolums, because of less rounding ^rrcr. 
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TABLE m.lO 



flEnHESSKW ESnMAIES FOR IMPACT Qi FRACncti,CF IN OXLEGE: 
FEMALCS WI3H (miiWr 



Variable*^ 






T-Stati3ti<3^ 


CCKSTMT 


0*693 


0,304 


2*276 * 






0.018 


-2.3™ 






0.021 


1 .781 ■ 




0.0^ 


O.Olo 


2.p05 




-0.009 


0.005 


^.017 




-0.006 


0,003 


-2,130 




0.004 


0.003 


1.254 




0.053 


0.019 


2.830 


EIIICMICB12-HIE 


-0.X9 


0.021 


-0.438 




0.008 


0.X9 


0.988 


HTSPJWIC 


0.X8 


0.013 


0.614' 




0.010 


0.019 


0.535 


OIHE? RACE/KIH 


-0^ 


0.059 


-0.091 


HEALIHMB-BASE 


0X06 


0.016 


0.390 


FALL 


0,011 


0.003 


4.194 




0.006 


0.003 


2,052 




0.004 


0.003 


1 .490 




0.0002 


0.0002 


1.085 




0.011 r 


0.010 


1 .114 






0.006 


-ci.cnB. 




-0.00S 


0.015 


-0.539 


HJ/AL(XHL-H1E 


0.X1 


O.DOT 


0.101 


CCKE/NEBCCD^FfZE 


0.010 


0.015 


0.675 


UraDA 


0.011 


0.X9 


1.224 


QlTI 0 id 6 


^.019 


0.016 


-1.155 


can 6 TO 12 


-0.006 


0.015 


-0.405 


can 12 TO 18 


0.011 


0.014 


0.814 


CAn 18 TO 2it 


-0.W9 


0.014 


-0.63i» 


Ctfn 2U TO 30 


-0.018 


0.014 


-1.280 


am 30 TO 36 


-0.0003 


0.014 


-0.026 


CAn 36 TO 42 


0.W1 


0.014 \ 


0.096 


can Jc TO its 


0.011 


0.014 V / 


6.804 


CAn 46 54 


0.053 


o.oao \ 


2.733 


CA12 0 ID 6 


-0.004 


0.018 I 


-0.234 


,002 6 TO 12 


-0.016 


0.017 


-0.974 


CAE 12 TO 18 


0.C01 


0.015 


0.085- 
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Table m.lO foontUxiedl 

Jiadfiblsl 



Coefficient 



CAE 18 TD 2U 


0.001 


0.015 


0.085 


CffiE an TD 30 


0.013 


0.'015 


0.892 


CffiE 30 TD 36 


0.007 


0.015 


o.4go 


CAE 36 TD tt2 


-0.002 


O.'OIS 


-0.163 


CAE IG TD 48 


-0.005 


0.015 


-0 317 


CAE i<8 TD 54 


0.0009 


0.019 


0.050 


CA13 0 TO 6 


-0.034 


0.030 


-1.118 


CAI3 6 TD 12 


-0.025 


0.032 


-0.784 


003 12 TD 18 


-0.031 


0.026 


-l.lST 


003 18 TD 24 


-0.004 


0.024 


-i.ier 


CA13 24 TD 30 


' ^].03O 


0.024 


-1.258 


O03 30 T0 36 


-0.033 


0.025 


-1.296 


O03 36 TD 1)2 


-0.034 


0.023 


' -1 .478 


O03 TD 48 


-0.032 


0.023 




O03 48 TO 54 


-0.029 ■ 


0.026 


-1.110 



MiDter of obeervatlCKB s 9,^9 

0 NuDber of lndivldjal3 s 1 fOOe 

0 krn^ rvater of tim perdajs s 9*U7r 

Intraclaas oGtrelatlcn caoefftd^ (prqxrticn of errcr varisaoo^ attributablfi to ijodLvldjal 
ooopcAKt) s 0.U96 

Msan cf dependent variable s 0.419 

F-^Statl3Uc for ejuatlcn = 2*503 ^ 

0 Decrees of freedm - 50; 9*^^ 

0 Sl^nlflGaDo& levEl s > 99f atatistlcal oonfldenoe 



stent generalized least squares estlniates tar civilians are obtained uitb a 
tWD-stage^xx3edLTO inda? tbe assmpticos of an errq?Hxinpcnent3 re^^slcn model (aee 
AvecYf 19r3)* A onalatent estimate of LAhfiD^ Is usedf baaed on tbe separate probability 
model of in the Job Corps sanple dlacuaaed prerloaly. UalJig a oonslstent estimate of 
urau wlil\not ajfTect tte ocnsLAtency of ooefflcient estimates but way the standard 
errcrs and t^^t^tatistlGS (see footnote c belof) * 



^ For deflnltlcne of eatplaiBtary variables, see 'SaiHe lUf 1 . 



-^Ihe standani errors and t-statlstlcs given in this table wb^ be sli^btly tidaaed 
because tbe estimates of tbe standard ernrs were obtained frcn a re^^esalon irqgraD Wilcb 
does not acoount fcr tbe Implicit beteroBoedaaticlty vten oontrblling tar unc^bserved 
dirrerenoes betwen Orpaorabers and the ocmperlacxi saople via tbe Hedonan (19^9) apfrcacb* 
In iractioef hcMra*f tbe standard errcrs and t-statlstlcs f^ca tbe re^^eaaion frqgr» are 
usi^Uy very cloae to their unbiased oouiterparts, especially when tbe coaffLdents tar tbe 
adjustment varlablesrare stat^tlcaXIy insl^ilflGant (v^cfa is usually tbe case with or 
estimates). Userefore, the standard errcrs apd t^statlstics pres^ted here are 
anroodmately aocurate^^aEKt-ere indicative of tbe true values of these statistics* 

d/ 

^The t^statlstic equals tbe coefficient estimate divided ty Its standard error. 
HoueveTf tbe ruidDers in this caLum are more^acscurete than can be^<t!tained frm the 
preceding two oalums, because of less roundi:^ error* 
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TfiBLE iri.11 



EB3RESICTI ESTIMATES PGR IMPACr CK FHACnCH CF WE RKEIVIIC 

m am welfare, jnouddc mjmut hales^ 





Coefficient 








0^ 


0.090 


2.533 




-0.009 


0.006 


-1 .788 . 




0.013 


0.006 


2.106 • 




0.016 


0.005 


3.029 




-0.006 


0.002 


-3.009 




-0.006 


0.001 


-5.088 




-0.0Q3 


0.001 


-2.396 




-0.003 


0.009 


-0.369 




0.009 


0.010 


QMO 


BLAOC 


0.008 


Q.(XA 


0.203 


^ HISPiSllIC 


0.003 ' 


0.005 


0.486 


MSICAH INEIAN 


0.004 


0.009 


0.509 


OIHBt RAQE/EIH 


O.OlU 


0.015 


0.993 




0.006 


0.007 


0.815 


FALL 


-0.0001 


' 0.001 


-o.odu 


WINIER 


0.003 


0.001 


2.053 




7 0.002 


0.001 


1.509 




-0,0006 


0.0001 


-5.7* 




-0.013 


O.00M 


-3.098 




0.045 


0.006 


5.63 




-0.0003 


O.00M 


-0.OT8 


KJ/ALOHL-HC 


-0.0004 


0.00M 


-0.117 


0CKE;/HS3CIIN-fRE 


-0.004 


0.005 


-0.T3T 




0.005 


0.007 


0.7U9 


CATI 0 ID 6 


-0.033 


0.011 


-3.016 


CAT! 6 TD 12 


-0.029 


0.011 


-2.663 


CAT! 12 ID 18 


-0.025 


0.011 


-2.292 


CAT! 18 ID2U 


■\ -0.025 


0.011 


-2.282 


*CAn 3ft ID 30 


-0.023 


0.011 


-2.115 


^CATl 30 ID 36 


-0.0;£ 


0.011 


-2.3U1 


CAT! 36 ID 


-0.018 


0.011 


-1.6W 


CAT! iG ID 48 


-0.018 


0.011 


-1.59E ' 


CAT! i*8 TD^ 
cm 0 ID* 


-0.01 u 


0.012 


-1 .13U 


-0.Q3U 


0.011 


-3.01U 


CAE 6 ID 12 


-0.036 


0.011 


-3.020 


002 12 ID 18 


-0.023 


0.011 


-2.000 
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T^able m.11 foantliued) 


ExplanatocK 


Coefficient 


Standard 


T^tatiatic^ 


CU2 18 ID 24 


-0.016 


O.Oll 




CA12 24 TD 30 


-0.012 


0.011 


-1 .Ow 


CA12 30 TD 36 


-0.016 


0.011 


-1 .386 


CAI2 36 TD 42 


-0.003 


0.011 




Cm2 42 TD 48* 


0.001 


O.Oll 


0,046 


CA32 48 TD 5^ 


-O.0003 


0.U13 


^.027 


Cia3 0 TD 6 


-O.022 


0.013 


-1 .001 


CAI3 6 TD 12 


-0.025 


^ 0.013 


-1 .952 


CW3 12 TD 18 


-0.015 


0.013 


-1 .166 


CAI3 18 TD24 


-0.019 


0.013 


■ -1.483 


CAI3 24 TD 30 


-0.033 


0.013 


-2.J(74 


CA33 30 TD 36 


-0.028 


0.014 


-2.074 


CA33 36 TD 42 


-0.01 9 


0.014 


-t .381 


CAI3 42 TD 48 


-0.022 


0.014 


-1 .581 


CA33 48 TD5^ 


-0.025 


0.015 


-1 .700 


Nunter cf observatlcns = 


38,578 







o NuDber of IndivliUals = 3,245 

0 Avo^ luter Gf tine periods 3 11*888 

Intraclas oorreLfltlco ooefficient (prcportlGO of errcr vsrlanoe attntutahLe to IndlvlduaX 
oanpcDent) ? 0.434 

Mean cf dependanc valable ? 0.015 
F-Statl3Uo fcr «quaUGO ? 4.873 

0 Deff^ees cf frtedon ^ 50; 38,527 

0 SLgplflcanoB level 3 > 99K statistLoal oocfldenoe 



^Coraistenb gefteralizal least squares estliiBtes fcr dvUiam are obtained \cLth a . 
tM>5tag> FTOCBdure under the aasunptlcra of an errcjwsoqxnects re^^esalGn oodel (see 
Avery, 1?75). A ocqalstent estimate cf LA^fiM is uaedt beaed en the separate pn^bahllity 
model cf being In ttaft Job Corps ssnple dlsnmed p?evlaaly. Qalcg a consistent estimate of 
UMSIA wiU not affect tba ocoaUtency cf ooaffLdentt estimates but may bdas the standard 
ernrs and t-«lkatlstics (dee footnote 0 belcw) . 



i 

Fcr deflnltlcns of eiplanatcry varices, see Tatle ULI . 



^Hie standard errors and t-statistlcs given in this table maor be sll^tly biased 
the estimates of the standard OTors wer^ obtained froo a regresaicn prcgrao itLdi ' 
does not aooouit for the lofkLlGlt beterosoedasticity ^/i^m oontrclling for unobserved 
dlffo'CDoas betuem OaTanmbers and the oanparlsciL aencile via the Heckoan (i?79) approach* 
In [raciloe, houeva*» the standard orrcrs and t-statistUa Crm the regremon p?qgran a?e 
usually very dose to their unbiased oourterparts, espedally Mioi the ooefncl<nts for the 
adjustment variables are statistloally Insignificant (liiich Is usually the case with or 
eatloates). Ibo^eftre, the standard errcrs and t-statistlcs presented here are 
apprcKiinately accurate and are Indicative of the true values of these statistics. 

^TtiB t-statistio equals the coemd^ estimate divided its standard errcr. 
Bowever, the lunbers in this OQlunn are mere accurate than can be obtained fron the 
EreoedUig two coluas, because of less rounding errcr. 
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XAEL£ ni.12 ^ 

HECHESSICN ESIIKAIES FOR IMFiUCT GH FRACOCN CF HHE HBCHVUCr ^ 
ANY CASi WELFARE, IHOOEiDG HHHAHr: FEHALES WUHOJT CHILDRQr 



QiplaiBtccs 


Cbefflcdent 
Estlnat* 


StandsnJ 








AGE 


*0 DIQ 


0 01^ 






0 016 






0.013 




*0.0Q3 


0.006 




*0 01P 






*0.009 


0,005 


ULfc^ V^^S 4 Ui^ 


«0.0U6 


0 02U 






0.028 


BLAOC 




0 012 


HESPiUnC 


0 oi8 


0 Olfi 




n 010 




uuuAi nf^i^i/ tit M 1 




0.046 




0 


n npi 


FALL 




V .UwH 


UTWTFfa 


«0.001 


0 OOU 


SERINE 


0.006 


0 cou 


MMHS 


o.oooe 


0.0003 




*0.016 


0.014 




0.176 


, 0.017 ^ 




«0.031 


0.023 


HT/ALOGHCUmE 


O.OM 


0.010 


OOKE/HESOD^IIIE 


0.025 


0.017 




0.071 


0.014 


am 0 TO 6 


-0.148 


0.023 


on 6 TO 12 


-0.135 


0.023 * 


am 12 T0 18 


-0.15J» 


0.023 J- -i- 


CATl 18 TO 2U 


*0.15J* 


0.023 


CJtn Z^i TO 30 


^ -0.154 


0.023 


COTl 30 TO 36 . 


-0.156- 




cm 36 TDil2 ' 


-Q.ISB 


^ ^ 0.024 


LATT %: ID lO 


-0.177 


0.025 


CATl 48 TO 5t 


-O.ICT 


' 0.031 


CAE 0 TO6 


• ^ -0.154 


0.024 , 


CA32 6 TD 12 


-0.119 


0.024 


CAE 12 TO )8 J 


. -0.130 : 


0.025 


\ 




* 

r 


r 


» * 





2.263 
-1.492 
2.518 
2.569 
-0.455 
-3.142 
-1.903 
-1.877 
1.694 
4.461 
1.016 
0.355 
0J24 
2.62D 

-0.2^ 
?>.288 
0.829 
-1 .181 
10.115 
-1 .385 
0.443 
1.463 

. 4.968 
-6.506 
-b.930 
-6.702 
-6.661 
-6.581 
-6.570 
-6.518 
-7.096 
-5.074 
-6.428 
-4.923 
-5.319 



V 



Tabls m.12 fecfitlmedl 



Variable" 


Coefflciait 


Standard 


T— Statlsfcif^ 


CAE 18 TO 24 


-0.117 


0.025 


-4.731 


CAE HO 30 


-o.o9r 


0.025 


-3.879 


CAE 30 TO 36 


-0.125 


o.oa$ 


-4.845 


CAE 36 TO 42 


-0.135 


0.027 


-5.063 


CAE is TO HQ 


-0.137 


0.0S7 


-5.012 . 


CAE Jl8 TO 5Jt 


-0.15>t 


0.035 


-4.408 


CAI3 0 TO 6 


-0.120 


0.032 


-3.714 


CM3 6 ID 12 


-0.126 


0.033 


-3.820 


CM3 12 TO 18 


-0.115 


0.034 


-3.363 


CM3 18 TO 24 


-0.103 


0.035 


-2.89r 


CM3 24 TD30 


-0.086 


O.036 


-2.428 


CM3 30 TO 36 


-0.101 


O.036 


-2.774 


CM3 36 TD42 


-0.143 


0.040 


-3.586 


003 42 ID 48 


-0.155 


0.040 


-3.864 


CM3 48 TO 54 


-0.148 


0.045 


-3^ 



NUsber cf obaOTaticm s 13f553 

o NuDber cf Inddvlduals ^ 1|4S9 

o ruiter cf tlsd periods s 9.100 

liotrBcLaaa octrelatloD coefficient (propcrtlQD cf errcr varianoe attributable to individual 
oanponent) = 0.525 > 

Moan Gf depmdeot vodabLe = 0.091 

F-Statlstic fcr equatioi s 6.841 

o Degrees cf fVeedon s 50; 13f502 

o SlgpJfjcajQoe level s > 95St statistical OGOfldeire 

' OxBiatatt generalized least squares estimates for civilians are cbtained vitb a 
two-stage prooed^e mder the aasmqiticca of aD m^Mxni pcocnta regreoslcii DOdel (see 
AverYf 1975). A orfwl,fftMt estimate cf LtffiCA Is used, baaed en the separate jirobohLllty 
model cf beljng iBite Jcb Cgtps safkle ddaqaeed imloualy_. OsLng a oonslgtent estlnate cf 
UtfiU wHl (act affect the otfiaigtency cf aoeffLdent estlmt^a but majr bias the standard 
errors and t-statlstlcs (see footnote c belcw) . 

^Fcr (Jennlticm of eaqalanatiry varlabiest see l^e HX.I . 

^Tbe standard «rnxs and t-statlstlcs given In tbl3 table iBEqr be aii^tl^r biased 
because the esUnates cf the standard errcra were obtained fran a re«^«8j,an p?ograii ^cb^ 
does not aooouit for tbe laifdicit bstertsaisedastlcity Wko ccntroLllng for unobserved 
dlfftrenoefl between OarpBam±iers and the oaqBrlscn seq^e via tbe HtttaiBD (1979) anroacb. 
lb [ractioef bcweverf tbe standard errcrs acd t-statlstics frm the regrsBicn [rqsran a?e 
mually very dose to their unbiased cotnterpartSf espedaiiy \tm tbe ooefflcients fw the 
adjustaent variables are stati^caUy inal^niflcant (OiiGb is usually the case wltb or 
estimates). Tbo^cret the standard errcrs and t^statlstics presented here are 
aiproxliDately accurate and are Indicative cf tbe true values cf these startles. 

^Ihe t-^tatlstic equals the coefficient estlnate diviclted ty its standard emr. 
However, the runters in this colisii are more accurate than can be cbtained frcm the 
preoeding two ooiuro, because cf less rocxJing errcr. 
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TflBLE in.13 



RBCRESSICN ESTIMAIES PCS 3^3'AC^ CK FRACnOi CF TI>E,RBCEIVIH3 ,m CASi WEi'AKE: 

FEUfflLEs vm amnfer 



Explanatoru 


Coefficient 


standard 


T-Statlati<^ 


ODKSIAKT 


1.963 


0.914 


2.153 


AGE 


-0.106 


0.054 


-1.968 




0.321 


0,063 


5.139 


cvsns 


" 0,119 


0.054 


2.204 




-0.030 ■ 


C,014 


-2J72 




-0.020 


0.008 


-2.400 




-0.001 


\ 0.010 


^•077 




0*009 


0.058 


0.159 




-0.053 


0.065 




SLACK 


O.t^ 


0.027 


5.496 


HISPJIHIC 


0.025 




0*642 




0.024 


0.05Q 


0.407 






n lAU 








0.049 


0.S75 


FALL 




0.008 


1 .0'KJ 




n All A 




















-1? nlj2 




^).053 








0.086 










0 04^ 




KT/ALOCIKL-IRE 


-0.002 


0.021 




QQKE/KEROIH-FnE 


0.080 


0.046 


1 .775 




0.02U 


o.o2r 




CAT! 0 ID 6 


-0.314 


0.050 


*^.2Sr 


CATl 6 ID 12 


_0.1i(0 


0 04fi 




CATl 12 TO 18 


-0.082 


O.OJQ 


-1.92i( 


CATl lli TO 24 


-0.082 


O.OJQ 


-1 .925 


CATl 24 TO 30 


-0.109 


O.OJQ 


-2.532 


,CAX1 30 TO 36 


-0.063 




-1.48U 


CATl 36 TO 42 


-0J)22 


0.0^ 


-0.515 


CATl ^TO 48 


0.010 


0.0W 


0.238 


CATl i)8 TO54 


-0.055 


0.059 


-0.917 


zm 0 TO 6 


-0.C71 


0.0^ 


-1.291 


Zm 6 10 12 


0.019 


0.051 


0.375 


Cfl32 12 TO 18 


0.0JJ6 


0.0J<6 


1.007 



i 



> 
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Tablfl m.n foofitinjed^ 



Coefficient 





0.001 

-o.m 

-0.024 
O.OSK 

0.033 
0.03U 
-0.025 
0.138 
0.268 
0.111 
-0.065 
-o.cw 

0.036 
0.0U4 

0.058 



0.045 
0.046 
0.046 
0.046 
O.OiT^ 
Cr.058 

o.oge 

0.057 

o.odt 

0.073 
0.074 

o.cr?7 
o.crn 
o.crr2 

0.080 



0.029 
-0.930 
-0.508 

0.528 

0.657' 

0. 581 

;-0^2 

1. U16 
3.316 
1.938 

-0.880 
-0.609 
0.504 
0.614 
0.723 



NUnber cf obswatlcns * 9,479 



o thnber cf Individuals = 1 ,002 

0 Averagp nufcer of time periods s 9.4773 

InbBClass oorrelaticn aoeffldcnt (propcrticn cr errtr varlanoe attributable to Individual 
ofiBpcrent) s 0.516 ^ 

Mean cf dependent varlabLe s 0^ 

F-^Statlatic for equaucn s 11.0^ 

o Dep^es cf freedm s 50; 9,'i28 

o Si0ilflcatx» l€vel > > 991 statistical confidence 



^Caasistert generaUzed loast squares estimates tcr dvHians are obtained with a 
tuo-stage [rooedure under tbe asaQ4q>ticD8 of an emrnxmpcnnts regressicn model (see 
kmy, 1575). A ocDsistent estlnate of U^GtA Is used, based cn tbe seFerate prdiaMIlty 
model of being In tbe Job Cons aeafie {retricmly. Oalng a oonsistenb estimate of 

UteSA uin. not affiect tbe ocnalstenqr cf ooeffidoib esblnabea but megr bias jtbe standard 
errcrs and t-statlatlcs (see focftnote c belcw) . 

-^For deflnltioos of eaplautctv variables, see Table ULI. 

^Thb standard errors and t-statlstlcs given in tbls table megr be allgbtly biased 
because tbe esUoatee of tbe standard errcrs wer« obtained trm a regresaicn EroErao ^cb 
doea not accauit for tbe lafilicit beteroeoedasticlt? tim "T*^p"inne fcr unobserved 
dlfferenoes between Corpaiabers and tbe canperisorii saiple via tbe HecfanBn (1579) approach. 
jn practloe, hnever, tbe standard errcrs and ^^tlstios trm tbs regreeslcn [rcpm ac« 
usually very dose to tbeir iztlased oonterparts, especially \ixa tbe ooefflclents fcr tbe 
atljustiiieiit variables are statlatlciaiy Insignificant (Wilcb is tsualiy tbe case with our 
estiDates). Iherefcre, tbe standard errcrs and b-statistics pr<eseiited bere are 
ai^rcKliDately accurate and are Indicative of tbe true values of tbese statistics. 

^Ttis b-statlstlc eqtals tbe coefficient estimate divided ty its standard aror. 
However, tbe runbers in tbls colun are mere accurate than can be obtained froo the 
(receding two oclictfis, because cf less rotnding erra*. 
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TABLE III.14 



HBOHESSICN ESTIMAIES FOR IMPACT CN aifiER CF APlRESTS PES SEC MaJlHS, 



QCNsmrr 




12-EBE 
BLAOC 

FflLL 
WSIXER 

MCN1H5 

AmRRESS-ERE 
KI/itLaHL-RS 

CATl 0 TO 6 
CATI 6 TD 12 
am 12 TD 18 

am 18 TD 2U 
on a^t ID 30 

CATl 30 TD 36 
am 36 TD M2 

am »G TD 48 

on 1|8 TD 54 
002 0 TD 6 
002 6 TD 12 
O02 12 TD 18 



Coefficient 



0.156 
-0.002 
-0.022 
-0.004 
-0.X1 
0.004 
-0.004 . 
-0.009 
0.003 
-0.013 
-0.010 
0.021 
0.008 
-0.009 
-0.002 
0.0O8 
-0.013 
-0.0002 
-0.M1 ' 
0,X8 
0.027 
0.023 
0.0?f ■ 
0.006 
-0.024 
-0.011 
0.014 
-0.013 
-0.010 
-0.009 
-0.009 
0.020 
0.072 
0.013 
0.X9 
0.031 



Standanj 

arqr 



0.358 

0.026 

0.022 

0.006 

0.005 

0.002 

0.01 It 

0.017 

0.006 

0.008 

0.014 

0.023 

0.012 

0.006 

0.006 

0.006 

0.0003 

0.007 

0.013 

0.007 

0.006 

0.008' 

0.011 

0.019 

0.019 

0.019 

0.019 

0.019 

0.020 

0.021 

0.021 

0.029 

o.oao 

0.020 

o.oao 



T-Stati^c^ 
0.436 




-0.801 
-0.128' 
0.650 
4.056 
3.9OT 
3^ 
0.581 
-1.253 
-6.581 
0.728 
-0.656 
-0.526 
-0.465 
-0.421 
0.934 
2.486 
0.667 
0.440 
1.532 
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Table m.iit fmniirl) 





Coefficient 
Estinate 


Standard 


T-Statlatld^ 


♦ 

002.18 ID 24 


0.041 


0.020 


2.015 


CA32 2H Ho 10 


0.002 . 


o.oao , 


o.ogr 


CA32 30 ID 36 


. 0.025 


0.022 


^^1.169 


CA32 ^ T^iQ 


-0.005 


0.022 


-0.244 


CA32 tC ID 48 


0.019 


0.022 


0.832 


CA32 i»8 ID &H 


-0.010 


• 

0.032 


-0;315 


003 0 ID 6 


-C.C0C2 


0.027 


-0.007 


CAI3 6 ID 12 


-0.008 


o.02r 


-0.296 


□03 12 ID 18 


-0.011 


0.028 


0.4O9 


003 18 ID 24 


0.019 


0.028 


0.685 


O03 24 ID 30 


-0.009 


0.028 


-0.302 


003 30 ID 36 


0.002 


0.030 


0.077 


O03 36 ID 42 


^0;t021 


0.033 


0.640 


003 42 ID 4a 


CLO35" 


0.033 


1.056 


013 i»8 ID &H 


-0.014 


0.Q39 


-0.365 



NtDber nf cbaervaticxis .5 38,578 

o NuDber of lDdlvl<AiaIs = 3f2^ 

o Ava^ niDba' of tine perlcds ^ 11 ,888 

Xntradaas oorrelatlai ccemciect (prcpGruoi of errcr vananoe attrUutaluXe to individual 
oanponent) s 0*Q31 

^ba^ of ctependOTt variable s 0*0?r 

F^tlsUc far eqfuaUoi x 4*401 

o Degrees of ft^edun ^ 90; 38,5^ 

o SienlAGanoe level « > 999( statistical oonf±deno& 



^Oanalstent ^nerallzed least squares estlnatea for civUiaDS are obtained with a 
tM>^ta0& prOGBdure under the assuifrtiGns of an errcr-coip^onta regreaaloi model (see 
Avery, 1975)* A ocuslsteot estdjoate cf UMaOA 1b \aed, baaed on the separate frobahll^ty 
mcdel cf being In the Jdb Corps soBfie dlBouaaad frcTloaly* Qsl|« a ooRslsteut estiiriete cf 
LMU win not affect the ocMUtyicy cf ooefflclfiat estUnatea but Mas tba standard 
errors and b*statlstics (see footnote c below)* 

^For deflnltlcm of eafilanatoiy varlaUeSf sea IIL1 * 



^Ihe staolard errors aod t-^tatlstlos given In this tatie dsr be sUfbtly blmd 
because the estlmtea cf the standard errcra were obtained froo a regresalon jrcffm. wblch 
does not aooouit ftr the iii^aiclt betaroooedastlclty iten ccntroLIli^ ftr uDobott*v«d 
diftewses betMen Qorpnaiim and the oanparisoD asnfilo via the Heckaan (1979) apficacb, 
Ih fractloB, however, the standmrl errcrs and t-atatlatics ftm the pegreaalai p^ogpaft « 
uaoUy venr cloee to ttalr tstdasad qpinterparts, espedaUy wben the ooefflciecits for the 
adjustnent variables are statistically inalgpifloant: i\bLdi is usually tte case with our 
estizDstea), Iba^cre, the standard erpM and ^-statistics ir^ented here are 
apprnrimteljf aoaurate and are Indicative of the trt^ values <t these statistics* 

-"The t-statistic equals the coefficient estimate divided ly its atawJard error, 
Hower, the ambers in this oaliaii are mere accurate than can be obtained fron the 
freoeding two ooliiins, because of leas rounding error* 
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XflBLE ni.15 



HgGEESSICn ESnHAIES FCfi IMPACT CM tOJ-BER CF ARRESTS TSA MCHTHS, 
INCLUDING Mn.TTfttafi FEMALES WUKCDT OiILDREir 



GxplanatcQ 

' Variable'^ 

ACEtS 
CVER18 
AGS21 
CVHEI 

En}001f12-FRE 
BLAOC - 
HISPANIC 
AERICAN INDUtt 

HEAL1HFRCB-6AS 
FAa 

MCH1BS 

H7/AUXiKL-R)E 
OCKE/HBIOIH-EIIE 

am 0 TD6 

CAT! 6 TD 12 
CATl 12 TO 18 
CAD 18 TD 2U 
CAD aUlQ 30 
CAD 30 TD 36 
CAD 36 TD US 
CAT) TD 46 
CAD -46 TD 54 
CAI2 0 TD 6 
cm 6 TD 12 
CATS 12 TD 18 



Cbemdent 



Standagl 



0.336 
-0.019 

0.026 
. 0.016 

0.0002 
• 0.001 
-0.001 
-0.003 

0.009 
-0.003 

-0.050 
-0.010 
0.0001 
0.002 

0.003 
0.001 
0.0002 
-0.0002 
-0.003 
-0.002 
O.OOK 
0.016 
0.007 
-0.007 
-0.01U 
-0.018 
-0.013 
-0.020 
-0.019 

-o.oao 

-0.000 
0.013 
-0.010 
-0.01 u 
0.017 



0.168 
0.010 
0.013 
0.010 
0.005 
0.003 
0.001 
0.007 
0.006 
C.004 
Cl.005 

0.009 

0.015 

0.006 

0.003 

0.003. 

0.003 

0.0002 

O.OOK 

0.006 

0.007 

0.003 

0.005 

0.005 

0.006 

0.006 

0.009 

0.009 

0.009 

0.010 

0.010 r, 

0.011 . 

0.020 

0.009 

0.009 

0.010 



2.00 
-1 .859 
' 1.929 
1.597 
0.QU5 
p.350 
-1 ,018 
-O.UKI 
1.100 
-0.894 
-0..732 
, 5:3^10 
• -0.706 
0'.02r 
0.625 
0.864 
0.161. 
1.445 
.-0.043 
-0.497' 

-0.33 
1.480 
2.985 
1.584 
-0.817 
-1.7C7 
-2.165 
-1.524 
-2.170 
-1^ 
-1.931 
-1.771 
0;644 

M.179 
-1.508 
1.714 
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Tst^e m.15 (ocntinied) 



Gceffieieflt 
Estlmte 



cm 16 ID in 

CA32 2tt ..TO 30 

CJtE 30 TO 36 

CAI2|;36 TO HZ ' 

CMS ie TO U8 

CMS Jl6 TO 5J» 

CA13 0 ro 6 

CAI3 6 TO 12 

Gftl3 12 TO 18 

CA13 18 TO 2^ 

C«3 2« TO 30 

003 30 TO 36 

ttS3 36 TO J42 

CAI3 ^ TO 4a 

Gftl3 16 TO 54 

fkatar <t oteevaticns 



0*^065- 
-0.018 
-0.015 

■ 0.011 
-0.024 
-C.022 
^ -0.024 
-0.021 
0.011 
-0.020 
-0.021 
-0.019 
-0.020 
-0.019 

13,553 



o Nunber of indlvidL^s ^ 1 ,489 
o Av^'age niDber of tdme periods 



9.100 



0.010 
C.011 
0.012 
0.013 
0.014 
0.024 
U.014 
C0 16 
0.017 
0.019 
0.019 
0.020 
0.025 
0.025 
0.031 



0.456 
-1.696- 
-1.276 
-1.767 

0.807 
-1 .021 
-1 .500 
-1.54fi 
-1.1S5 

0.579 
-1.072 
-1.044 
-0.773 
-0.805 
-0.609 



Ihtradas oan«Iatlai coemdent ((ropcrtloi of errcr variance attributable to loUvldual 
oanpcnenb) s 0.021 

Maan of dependent variable s 0.0O9 

F-^tlaUc rtir equaUcn « 2.31^ 

o Degrees of freedcm = 50; 13,502 

o SlgtLficanoe level s > 999 statistical ocnfidence 



ERLC 



V ^Ccfialstent generalized least aoiares esUnatea fcr dvUiats are cbtained with a 
twD-etag^ frooedure under tbe a3SLig|3tlGn| of an errcn-canpaiKits rogTesalon model (see 
Avery, 1575). A oonalsteot estiinate cf Is used, baaed cn tbe separate irGbabUity 

model cf being In tbe Jot) Corps saiple H^jg^wMrt prarloialy. Ual^s a consistent estlaate 
LAfiDA will not affect tbe ccnaiateocy cf ooefflGlect estimates but m$ bias tbe standard 
ernrs and t^etatlstlcs (see f ootpote e below) . 



^ For defimtlonB of edtpUnator variables, see l^e . 

^Ibe standard ernrs and t-statlstlcs glvieh in this table be sU^tiy biased 
because the estimates of tbe standard errcrs wm obtaliied fmn a reg^essioi Frcgrsn vblcfa 
does not aooouit for the implicit heteroecedastlcity tten odotatiLIliis ^ 
differenoes between Ccrpaembers and tbe conpBrlson saatOje via tbe Heckman (1979) apFToaciu 
Jh [ractloet bowever, ttie standard srors and t^-statlstlcs fron tbe regr^esicn iroeraD are 
usually v<ery doae to tbelr unbiased oomt^iBrts, espedaUy vten the ooefTlcients for tbe 
adjustment variables are statistically inalgp^lcant (whLcfa Is usually tbe case with our 
estimates). Iberefcre, tbe standard errcrs aAd ^statljstlcs presented here are 
^^crcDcimately accurate and are indicative of the true values qf these statistics. 

'^The t^statlstic equals the coefficient estimate divided ty its standard errcr. 
Howrer, the ruobers In this ooluiin are mere accurate than can be .cbtalned troa the 
p'ecedlJig two cQlusis,'^ because ct less rounding enrcr. 
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'fable m,1fi 



Coefficient 



CKZ 16 TO 24 


-0.009 


0.011 


-0.810 


cm 2H ro 30 


-0.018 


0.011 


-1 .632 


002 30 TO 36 


-0.019 


0.011 


-1.619 


cm 36 TO it2 


-0.018 


0.011 


-1 .725 


cm ^ TO il€ 


0.0006 


-0.012 


0.055 


CAE 48 TO 54 


-0.018 


coao • 


-C.912 


CAI3 0 TO 6 


0.132 


V 0.033 


3.999 


003 6 TO 12 


-0.024 


0.036 


-0.676 


CA33 12 ID 18 


-0.019 


0.026 


-0.722 


003 18 Tp2U 


0.017 


0.020 


0.831 


CAT3 2t TO 30 


-0.020 


0.021 


-C.943 


003 30 IQ 36 


-0.025 


0.024 


-1 .060 


003 36 ID 02. 


-O.OI*' 


0.019 


-0.964 


CM3 TO H8 


-0.023 


0.020 


-1-189 


CM3 its TO 54 


-0.019 


0.026 


-0.7^ 



o HuDba? Gf inUvidals = 1 ,002 

o Ava-age runber of time periods = 9*467 

Ihtraclaao oorrelatlco coefficient ( p popg't l cD of error vBrlaise attrlbutahLe to individual 
Gcnpciaent) = 0.019 

Mean <jC dependent variatsie ^ 0.006 

F-Statl5tic f eqtaticn 1 .236 

o Degrees of fVeedan = 50; 9f428 

o Slgnlilcanoe level = > 99f statistical oatfldenoe 



^Conal^tent seneralized least aiuaree eatljDates fcr dvUlans are obtained wltb a 
tuo-stage frooedLire unoer the assivpticcs of an errcr-caiipcAents regreasicn ncdel (aee 
Avery, 1975). A ocnaistent estljoate Gf LttfiCA Is used, based on the separate (robability^ 
iDOdel of being Id the Job Corps saq^e diaoaaed frwloualy. Ualrig a cxcaistent estimate of 
LitSDk will not affect the coiai^tKicy of coefficient estljnatea but ney bias tte standard 
axtrs and t^statijstice (aee footnote c belcw). 

■^Fbr definlticne of eacplanatory varlahLes, see t^e ULl . 

-^Ibe stantard errcre and t-statiatics givw in this table tagy be allg^Uy hlaoed 
beoauoe the ffatlnat^a of the standard errcre mre obtained Trm a regr«0Aicn froff^ 
does not aoooifit for tbe liqdJcit hetcrosoedasticity ttan ooctrQUlog for ucobserved 
diffmnoes between OorpaDmbere and tbe oanparLson saqiOe via tte BedsDan (1979) apfrcsdu 
In fractloef bcwew, the standard emrs and t^^tijstlcs fvm tte regreaaion {rqeran are 
usually very doee to their unfadaaed ocuitaTarts, especially Wien tte coefCiciecits^fcr the 
adjustment variables are statistically inad^fiincBnt (^cfa la tsually tte case with our 
estlfliatea). Tterefcret tbe standard errcrs and b-statistics pr esen ted here are 
approdsately accurate and are indicative cf the true values of these statistics. 

^The t^statlstic equals the coefficient estiioate divided ty its standard errcr. 
HoweveTt tte runbers in this oqIuhi are oore accurate than can be obtained frcm the 
preceding tuo coltmis, because cf less rondlng error- 
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IV, IMPACT OF JOB COflPS QW EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 



The ahort-tera postprogram impact of Job Corps on the employment 
and earnings of former Corpsmembers is obviously an important measure of 
whether or not the Job Corps prograa is achieving its primary objectlve--to 
iaprove the lifetime economic prospects of Its participants. As one of its 
most prominent and imntedlate goals, Job Corps la designed to Increase the 
eoployablllty of participating youths. The hypothesized econcmlc effects 
of Job Corps outlined In Chapter II are generally consistent with that 
goal. In this chapter we present our empirical evidence on the impact of 
Job Corps on employment and earnings. After providing some background on 
the computations, we present our overall estimates for civilians and for 
youths In the military, and, In turn, discuss our findings on (1) the 
differential impacts among major subgroups, (2) the longevity of the 
estimated effects, and (3) th^ sensitivity of the estimates to alternative 
econometric specifications* 

A, BACKCiJOqND ON THE COMPUTATIONS x 
Table IV. 1 summarizes our overall findings^ and, at the end of the 
chapter. Tables IV, 2 through IV, 18 provide detailed documentation* The 
more detailed tables* Include the following:-^ C1) estimates of what 
Corpsmembers* postprograa behavior would have been had they not 



-^Tables IV, 2 through IV, 7 present the detailed findings on 
civilians; Tables IV*8 through IV. 18 provide detailed findings on civilian 
and military jobs together* 

r 
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participated in Job Corps (Tables IV, 2, IV, 3, IV, 8, and IV, 9);-^ (2) more 
refined breakdowns by major subgroup and time period than are presented in 
the summary table (Tables IV, U, IV, 5, IV, 10, and IV, 11); (3) estimates for 
additional measures of employment and related effects (Tables IV, 6, IV, 7, 
IV, 12, and IV, 13); (4) alternative estimates derived from varying the 
un<jerlying econometric specifications (Tables IV, lU through IV, 18); and (5) 
estimates for employment^related activities that are denominated as the 
fraction of time spent in the various activities, vhich can readily be 
converted into any relevant time units (all of the detailed tables-* Tables 
IV, 2 through IV, 18),^ 

Using the equations presented in Chapter III, vQ*obtalned estimates 
of Job Corps effects by progratD*completlon status (program completers, 
partial completers, and early dropouts) ror each six->month postprogram time 
period (eight six*month time intervals altogether for the four postprogram 
years ),^ and separately fdr each of the three subgroups of sex and child 



^Tables IV, 2t IV, 3, IV, 8^ and IV, 9 provide background on what we 
estimate would have happened to Corpsmembers' employment and earnings had 
they not participated in Job Corps (akin to sample means), and, hence, are 
the backdrop against which Job Corps effects should be considered, 

*^ For example, the estimates for "weeks worked per six months" in 
the various tables are obtained by multiplying the estimates for the 
fraction of time "employed" in the relevant six-month period by 26, 
Similarly, to obtain estimates for weeks worked on an annual basis^ we 
would simply multiply the fraction-of-time estimates by 52, 

^We actually have nine six-month intervals (see Table IV, 18) and 
a postprogram time interval of up to 5U months (four-and«one-half years), 
Bowever, we have so few observations beyond U8 months that reliable 
estimates cannot be computed for the postprogram time period of U8 to 54 
months, Bowever^ ve do present such estimates in Table IV, 18 as an 
alternative measure of what was occurring toward the end of our observation 
period. 
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responsibility (malest females who have no children present, and females 

♦ 

who have children living with them-- and whose behavior Is ao different frcm 
each other that they necessitate completely separate estimation)* For each 
six-month postprogram period^ we then obtained estimates of the average 'Job 
Corps effects and the corresponding levels of statistical significance for 
each subgroup of sex and child responsibility* These estimates of average 
subgroup effects were obtained by computing the weighted average of the 
subgroup estimates by completion status, where the weights used were the 
Job Corps population fractions for each completion status— program 
completerst partial completers^ and early dropouts (respectively, 0*30, 
0,30, and 0*40)* The top three panels of Tables IV*2 through IV*t8 show 
the estimates of the average Job Corps effects for each of the three 
subgroups* 

Next, for each six-month postprogram period, we obtained overall 
estimates (representative of all Corpsaembers as a whole) aad the corres- 
ponding levels of statistical significance by computing the weighted 
average of the estimates by the three sex and family status subgroups and 
using the Job Corps population weights for males, C^males without children, 
and females with children**^ The bottom panels of Tables IV*2 through 
IV* 18 show the estimates of the overall Job Corps effects* Finally, we 



•^The appropriate ^weight for males Is 0*70 for all eight of the 
six*month time periods* The appropriate weights for females without 
children decline over time as more of the Corpswonen have children; the 
weights are 0.28, 0.26, 0*22, 0*21, 0*20, 0*18, b*15, and 0*15 across the 
eight respective six-month time periods* Correspondingly, the appropriate 
weights for females with children are 0.02, 0*04, 0*08, 0*09, 0*10, 0*12, 
0*15, and 0.15 across the eight respective six-month time periods* 
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theji computed slsple averages over the 'six-oonth time periods to obtain the 
anni^al estimates, as" sumnarized in Table IV,1,> 

Table IV: V presents summary findings both on civilians only 
(excluding youths in the military Services) and on all Corpsmembers, 
including both those in the military services and civilians, (Tables IV, 2 
through IV, 7 are restricted to olvilians'T^ while Tables IV, 8 through IV, 18 
ItQlxide observations on youths in the military services, cS well as 
civilians,) When youths with military jobs are included, we assume that — 



They are employed 

They work 40 hours per week (which is probably too 
low) 

Their earnings and promotions are made at a 
relatively low rate, similar to the rate observed for 
recent enlistees from disadvantaged backgrounds (which 
could be too low for Corpsmembers, compounded by the 
fact that we do not fully capture the added nonwage 
benefits from military employment) 

They are not enrolled in any education or training 
prt)graas (although military service and the education 
and training that it typically entails for these youths 
will be considered separately as an investment in their 
human capital) 

They are not receiving any public transfers outside 
the military (i,e,f no welfare payments, Food Stamps, 
Unemployment Insurance, etc), and/' 

They do not commit any crimes ou/side the Juris* 
diction of the military services while they are in the 
military / 



While these assumptions are somewhat crude, they enable us to integrate the 
military effects directly into the regular analysis and to obtain better 
estimates of Job Corps effects than would otherwise ^e possible* In addi- 
tion, this integration yields estimates that are necessary for benefit-cost 



o 
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purposes, without having to Undertake any additional Imputations to 
ir.corporate military effects, 

B, OVERALL FIMDIHGS OH CIVILIANS AND IHCLODING MILITARY SERVICE 

A3 expected, our eatimatea of what Corpamembera* behavior would 
have been had they not participated In Job Corpa Indicate that the economic 
proapecta for these youths would have Improved soipewJiat over time aa tbey 
grew older (see Tablea IV, 2, V,3f IV, 8, and IV, 9),-^ On an absolute scale, 
howevert conalatent with our earlier flndlnga on tbe dlaadvantaged atatus 
of Corpamember3 at pre-enrollment (aee Kerachaky and Mallar, 1978) » the 

economic proapecta for theae youtha would have been bleak had they not 

2./ 

participated In tbe program* The employment rate (aa a fraction of ail^ 
youtha) would have rlaen over tbe four- year Postprogram period, but only 
approximately from MO to 50 percent* When employed, most of tbe youtha 
worked full time (approximately 40 boura per week), 3o that the time trend 
Id houra worked per week reflects primarily tbe cbangea in employment 
(which l3 generally the caae with our estimatea)*^ 



~^Tbla natural improvement over time, although at a small annual 
rate, provides further confirmation of an upward blaa in using before-after 
comparlaona to eatimate program effeota for youtha (by the fourth 
poatprogram year, auch blaa would have been conalderable) , 

2/ 

The pre- enrollment and durlng^program time perloda ahow even 
worae proapecta, alnce the youtha were even younger (many of wbGm under 
the age of 18J, 
\f 

^Thla phenomenon (l*e*, that the eatimates for houra worked per 
week reflect primarily the employment rate) la Pervasive throughout the 
flndlnga* Consequently, aa a meaaure of time at work, we will focua 
primarily on employment* 
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Earnings would have Increased approximately frcm $2,500 per year In 
the immediate postprogram time period to $5f500 four years later. However, 
approximately one-balf of tbls growth in earnings appears to l?e associated 
with general Inflation, and the bulk of the remaining half is associated 
with Increases In employment,^ The implicit real growth In hourly wage 
rates above inflation would have been less than 12 percent— ^approximately 
from $3,31 to 43,70 (in 1977 dollars)~and the increase yi^ork time would 
have been approximately kS percent. Enlistments in the military would have 
grown initially r approximately from 3 percent at six months to 5 percent at 
eighteen months, but would have then declined to under 3 percent by t^ end 
of the four-^year observation period. When military jobs are aggregated 
together with civilian Jobs, the findings are very similar to those for 
civilians (which is generally the case with our estimates). All in alj:, 
there would have been substantial room for Improvement in the employment 
opportunities for Job Corps youths. 

In comp€urlng the employment and earnings of Corpamembers during the 

postprogram period to what they would have been had they not participated 

2/ 

in Job Corps, ^ we find that the program did lead to Increases in employ* 
ment and earnings for former Corpsmembers, Rows 1 and 2 of Table IV, 1 show 
an estimated gain in civilian employment of approximately three weeks per 



^ The CNP deflator was use^ to convert nominal dollar amounts into 
1977 dollars in order to obtain the estimates of the proportion of earnings 
gains related to general inflation over the four-year period. 

2/ 

^ Again, it should be emphasized that this is not a^comparlsoo of 
Job Corps to ''no pro-am. If the Corpsmembers had ^lot participated in Job 
Corps, they would have obtained some amount of education, training, and 
work experience through alternative programs during the program period* 
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7ear*-an average estimated gain of just under three weeks per year for the 
entire fou^^-year postprogram period, and just over three weeks per year 
after the first fev^ postprogram months (when Corpsmembers* employment and 
earnings were low, as they were making the transition from center life to 
the regular labor market)* As indicated by comparing rows 1 and 2 of Table 
xV.l, these estimated employment gains are, on average, affected very 
little by whether our estimating equations contain a simple linear tiore 
trend or a more flexible nonlinear time trend to control for trends in the 
underlying (employment) behaVlor in the absence of the impact of Job 
Corps*'^ Across the postprogram time period, however, /he estimated 
employment effects for civilians are much flatter (i*e*, more nearly 
constant) when the nonlinear specification is used to control for 
underlying time trendi: (see further in Section IV,D)* 

The detailed tables (Tables IV, 4 and IV, 5) indicate that the 

increases in civilian employment generally are statistically significant 

2/ 

(i,e, , they are unlikely to be caused by chance),^ As with previous 



"^For the estimates reported as "controlling for nonlinear time 
trends," the squared value of MONTHS (the number of months since April 
1977) was added as an explanatory variable. We also experimented with, 
adding a cubed term in addition to the nsquared term; however, the cubic 
specification yields virtually the same results as the quadratic:, but at 
much greater computational cost because of near multicollinearity. Most of 
our estimates also excluded the squared term because of added computational 
costs with the resulting high degree of multicolliije^lty when the squared 
term included for some dependent variables. 

Larger- than*u3ual confidence levels for twQ-tailed statistioal 
tests and their one*tailed test equivalents are shown in all of our 
detailed tables, the purpose of which is to provide ajJditlonal' information 
on the variances (or standard errors) of estimates in a conve>iient format, 
and because it can be argued that one*talled tests are appropriate, since 
participation in Job Corps is not expectecl to have deleterious effects on 
behavior; ' ' ' 
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eatimates (see Mallar et al,, 1 978 and 1980), the detailed breakdowns in 
Table IV, 4 shew a pattern that exhibits a large growth in estimated Job 
Corps effects on employment during the first few postprogram months, ^ 
beginning with some negative effects (as compared to what the youths' 
ejnployment would bave been at that time had they not participated in Job 
Corps) as Corpsmembers make the transition from center life to re-^enterlng 
the regular labor market* Some transition problems are expected in light 
of the fact that many of the Corpsmembers have recently been out of the 
labor market because of their participation in Job Corps* However, < €he . 
magnitude of the transition problems (see Mallar et al*/l978 and 1980) 
suggests that the main impacts of Job Corps do not stem frcm Job place* 
ments* In comparing the details of our estimates of the impact of Jott 
Corps on civilian employment (shown in Tables IV*U and IV*5) to the 
corresponding details of our estimates of what Corpsmem6ers\ employment 
would have been in the civilian secto: had they not participated in Job 
Corps (shown in Tables IV*2 and IV*3), we find an average increase in 
civilian employment rates of approximately 6 percentage points for 
Corpsmeabers" Increasing approximatl^ly from US percent to 51 percent*^ 

The estimates also show a substantial increase in military Jobs for 

if 

former Corpsmembers (e*g*, see row 11 of Table IV*t)* The estimated 
military effects are large and statistically significant* By the time of 
the third follow-up survey, we estimate ^that Job Corps more than doubles 



^The observed sample means for Corpsmembers can be obtained by 
adding the estimated program effects (e*g*f as in Tables IV*U and IV*S) to 
the estimated vaXiies for Corpsmembers had they not participated io Job 
Corps (e*g*» to the values for corresponding variables in Tables IV*2 and 
IV*3)* 
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the rate of military service — approximately from 2.8 percent to 6.8 percent 
(a U3 percent increase). 

When military Jobs are Integrated wltb civilian Jobs, the findings 
on ^ployment and earnings are very similar to those for clYlllanSf except 
that the effects are aomewbat larger* Aalde from tbe lower first year 
effebts^ the ^stimate^ overall Increase In employment for torpsmembers Is 
nearly four weeks per year when both military and civilian Jobs are 
combined* Also, the est*JJjiiated effects which include the military sector 
have* greater statistical significance than for civilians alone. The time 
patterns of estimated Job Corps effects and the influences of controlling 
for nonlinear time trends are similar to those for civilians*-a time path 
for estimated J^ob Cbrps effects that shows substantial increases in the 
firs'j few postprogran months, and effects that, on average, are 
approximately the same b^t'^ that are morJe nearly constant ovef time when 
controlling for nonlinear time trends rather than controlling only for a 
simple linear time trends ' \ ' , . v- 

The average, estimated, Increase in earnings for Corpsmembers is in 
the neighborhood of $2i00 per y^'ar (or approximately 10 percent) for 
Civilians and $600 per year, (or, approximately 15 percent) when youths in 
the military sei^ice are included (see rows 5 through 10 in Table XV. 1). * 
These estimated Job Corps effects on earnings generally are statistically 
significant and follow a pattern aver time that is similar to the 
employment effects (see Tay^fes IV*U, IV, 5, rv*10, ^d IV*t1), , The primary j 
difference between tbe estimated earnings gains and tbe employment gains is 
^that the earnings effects are much more sensitive to the controls for 
underlying time trends. When the ea/'nings time trend in the absence of Job 
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Corps Is allowed to be nonlinear, the estimated Job Corps effects on 
earnings are not only Duch more equal over time, but are also approximately 
$100 per year bigher on average and very much higher and o^ucb more signifi* 

cant in the fourth postprogram year (see further iiv $ectign IV*D), 

\ 

Using the GNP deflator, we also computed estimated earnings gains 
based on earnings denominated in constant 1977 dollar:3. As should be 
cjcpected, these estimatea are somewhat lower than those in current' dollars 
(increases of approximately $300 and $500 for, respectively, civilians and 
with military Jobs included). However, the levels of statistical \ ^ 
significance are approximately tbe same and, if anything, are somewhat 
improved with th^ constant ^dollar estimates, 

Vhich particular deflator sbo^d be used, to obtain constant dpllar 

^ 'A 

estimates depends on one's objectives, but does not affect our basic 

' ,^ ■ 

results, Ve used tbe GNP deflator because our primary purpose was to ' 
obtain constant dollar estimates to be used in tbe benefit-cost analysis, 
which focuses on resource benefits and costs to sodiety^as a whdle. For 
resource values to society as a whole^ the GNP deflator seem^ most> 
appropriate to U3, 

Before ending our discussion on the impacts of .^c^ Corp& on 

; i 

employment and earnings, we must highlight one potential anomaly lurking 



1/ - ' ^ f 

-^The estimates underlying row 9 of Tabl's are those used in ^ 

the benefit-cost analysis^ Since these estimates^ did not dontrol for the 

nonlinearity of time trends in tbe absence of Job'Corps, it could be argued 

that they are approximately $100 per year on tbe low side^ ^ However, we 

relied primarily on tbe linear time trend because, we wantira all of our 

estimates to be based on tbe same basic equation,", ai^ because, for some 

cases, the underlying computations became very dlfl'icult and costly when 

trying to control for nonliJQear time trends (th^^ underlying data matrices 

became ill-conditioned because of near multicoll^^earity) . 



behind the manbera* From the estimated effects on employment and eartilnga, 
we can infer that little if any gains occur with respect to hourly wage 
rates. However, this goal. Je explained by one of thrP*» factors: (t) with 
increases In employment and military service ^^ng Corpsmembers, those who 
are employed or who are in ono^f the military services are drawn 
increasingly from the lower end of the ability spectruin, (2) the gains in 
earnings among youths in the military service have been undervalued 
(especially by not taking full account of their ejctra nonwage benefits and 
various bonuses), or (3) "youth labor markets contain effective constraints 
(particularly minimum-wage legislation) that tend to equalize the observed 



hourly wage rate for young age groups 
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Tables IV, 6^ IV, 7, IV, 12, and IV, 13 present estimates. of other 

.\ ■ 

employment-related Job Corps effects. These other measures include 
activity rates (eoployedf in school, or in training), actively looking 
for work, participating in the labor force (employed or actively looking 
for work), keeping house* being employed in a union Job, and being employed 
in a CETA public- service empl^oyment (PSE) Job that provides publicly 
subsidized employment. The findings for activity rates mirror those for 
employment in terms of both>3i2e and statistical sl^ificance, which 
indicates that Job Corps leads to increased employment activity but has 
little effect on the overall amount of time spent in school or training 



^The federal minimum wage was raised from $2,30 per hour ito $2,65 
in January. 1978, to $2,9o in January 1979, to $3,10 in January 1980» and to, 
$3,25 in Janua^ry l96l,<^.ThW federal minimum equalled approximately two- 
thirds of the average comparison wage throughout the observation period, 
with many of the youths belng"*at or near this minimum. 
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(iuring the postprogram period (see the further confirmation of this 

♦ 

pberomenon in Chapter V)* 

Estimated reductions a. e obtained for the amount of time spent ^ 

-* 

actively looking for work; these estimated effects are genef*ally statis- 
tlcally significant* Furthermoref these reductions In job search are of 
approximately the ^ane magnitude as the estidntated increases in employments 
Aa a result of the offsetting findings for employment and looking for work, 
the estimated Job Corps effects on labor-force participation are vlrtxially 
nil (l*e*,' very small; changeable In direction, and statistically Inslgnlf* 
leant; , This db^erved reduction in job search Is perhaps a« artifact of 
the Increased employment combined with little change In school .or training, 
so. that when Interview respondents are forced to report some activity they 
.tend to report looking for work when they ar^ not engaged In employment, 
school, <fr^ t raining 

Tlie estimated effects of Job Corps on the amount of time spent 
keeping houae shows an Interesting time pattern over the postprogram 
perlod-*lnltlally some statistically significant reductions that 
Increasingly become positive over time and are positive and marginally 
significant by #the end of tiie fourth postprogram year. This tide pattern 
can be explained by the Job Corps effects on chlldblrths— they are 
Initially delayed, thereby necessitating fewer family responsibilities, but 
they eventually become increasingly prevalent, thereby necessitating 
increased family responsibilities among ^Cofpsmembers (see further' In the 
next seotlon)* ^ 

Finally, the estimated Job Corps effects on the amount of time 

Spent In union j<^s (a positive activity that could lead to future 

■ . ■ " / . 

I 
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increases in employnent and earnings) and PSE Jobs {a publicly subsidized 
activity which indicates failure in the regular labor market) show 
virtually zero impact* The estimates for both union Jobs and PSE jobs are 
small in magnitude, changeable in dlrectlont and statistically insignifi- 
cant. 

DIFFERENTIAL IMPACTS AMONG SUBGROUPS OF CORPSMEMBEHS 

In this section we consider the empirical evidence on the 
differential inpacts among subgroups of Corpsmembers by sex and child 
responsibility and by Job Corps completion statuses. Differential iapacts 
among different program treatments have been explored In earlier reports 
(see Mallar et al, , 1978 and igSO) and will not be pursued further here,^ 
The estinates underlying our discussion are presented in the detailed 
tables (Tables IV, 2 through Iv,l8) and in graphic form in Figures IV, t 
through IV, 6, 

1, Differential ImoaQta bv Sex and Child Reaponsibilltv 

Differential Inpacts among Corpsmembers are found to be associated 
with sex and child responsibility. The estimates indicajte that males and 
females without children consistently benefit much more in tetiw of 



^Some of the most important of these earlier findings Include 
larger beneficial impacts for completing a CED program and for residing at 
centers that provide a more equal coed tinvironment. Differential impacts 
were also found to be associated with the type of vocational training 
received, although the cause of the latter correlations could not be 
Inferred directly frcm the data (e,g,t whether due to the programs or to 
selectivity in assigning participants to training components— for example, 
assigning youths who cannot read or who have other employabllity problems 
to certain components), ^ 
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enployicent , earnings^, and related act! vi ties than do females with children, 
Vith respect to estinates of Jcb Corps effects on emplcyment and earnings, 
the priinary difference between males and females without children is :at 
a much larger impact on the probability of being in a military job occurs 
for males. However, for females without children, the impacts on 
employment and earnings are larger than for males on a percentage Dasis, in 
Part because the females start from a much lower basei (i*e*, compared to 
males, females would have had less employment and earnings in the absence 
of Job Corps) , 

The estimated Job Corps impacts for females who have children 
living with them are generally much more negative than for either males or 
females without children* This can be attributed to delayed childbirths 
among Corpswcmen during the in^prograa and early postprogram periods, such 
that those who had children living with them at some time during the 
postprogram period are more likely to have been faced temporarily with 
labor-market constraints from pregnancy (which also accounts for their 
higher reporting of health problems) and from having very young children 
during the ensuing period of postprogram observation (see MalXar ei: al, t 
1980, Chapter IV) * The fact that the negative estimated effects for 
females with children disappear and even become slightly positive when we 
take into account differences between the Job Corps and comparison groups 
in terms of the presence of very young children f ibid * ) provides empirical 
evidence of this explanation for the observed negative impacts on females 

with children* 

•J 

In previous reports, females with children had little bearing on 
the overall Job Corps estimates, since they comprised such a snail fraction 
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of Corpsmembers* However* the fraction of Corpswoiaen with children grew 
considerably over the course of the postprograni observation period 
(approximately from 2 percent of all Corpsmambers during the first 3ix 
months to 15 percent during the last six months). Thus, throughout this 
report, we have inclu'ded their negative effects in the overall estimates. 

Our estimation procedures probably impart negative bias to the 
findings on females f^^r at least two reasons. First, the negative effects 
for females without children might simply be temporary and might disappear 
if we control for the presence of very young children due to delayed child- 
births* Second, we do not include the increased emp^^oyment and earnings 
from delayed and reduced childbirth^, which leads to the presence of a 
greater number of female Corpsmembers without child constraints and, as a 
result, who have higher employment and earnings* If the observed differ- 
ences in fertility patterns between Corpsmembers and the comparison group 
would have occurred nonetheless in the absence of Job Corps, then our 
estimation procedures are appropriate, However^ to the extent that Job 
Corps reduces fertility and delays childbea:ring (as it appears to do], we 
have underestimated Job Corps benefits. tTnforturately, our study was not 
designed in a way to obtain reliable estimates of reduction in fertility 
and delays in childbearing. 

2* Differential Impactfl bv Category of Job rnrp^ T^r^in^t.irxn 

Ve also find differential program impacts among Corpsmembers by 
categories of program completion (see Tables IV, 1U and IV, 15 and Figures 
IV, 1 through IV, 6). A sub^stantial positive correlation exists between 
the estimated Job Corps effects and the proportion of the Job Corps program 
completed. Program completers consistently benefit the most in terms of 



employment and earnings (much larger estimated effects—more than twice as 
large as the overall estimated impacts — that are uniformly positive and 
statistically significant)* Early dropouts are found to benefit littl^ or 
not at all (generally positive but small and statistically insignificant 
effects)* The intermediate group, partial completers, are found to benefit 
an intermediate amount (uniformly positive^ small, and marginally signifi* 
cant effects and approximately one* third the si^e of impacts for program 
completers) *'^ 

Differences in impacts by completion category are important in this 
evaluation for two reasons* First, we oversampled program completers and 
must estimate the impacts for each completion category so that we can 
reweigbt them to obtain overall impact estimates that are indicative of the 
average for ail Job Corps enrollees (see Chapter III and Section A of this 
Chapter for more details on this proceUure)* Second, aa measures of the 
effects of changing the length of stay in Job Corps or the degree of 
program completion,^ these differential impacts are pertinent to improving 
program operations* 

An important issue in drawing inferences for program operations is 
whether the estimated differential effects are attributable to program 
completion or to underlying differences among Corpsmembers who self-aelect 



-*^The period-to-period fluctuations in estimates for partial 
completers and early dropouts and their low levels of statistical ^ 
significance are caused, in part, by their small sample si:^£s* 



^As explained in Chapter III, completion category is not perfectly 
correlated with length of stay because of the individualized and self*paced 
nature of Job Corps instruction* 



and are selected Into different completion statuses (l*e*f ttie sample 
selectivity problem). As meritloned in Chapter III, we have been unable to 
obtain reliable estimates that control for unobserved differences amone 
Corpsmembers hy completion category* For a number of reasons, however, we 
believe tbat the differential effects can plausibly be attributed, at least 
in part, to program completion* 

First, the pattern of effects by completion category is reasonable; 
m particular, the effects estimated for the group with near-zero treatment 
(early dropouts) are close to zero. Second, we control for a wide range of 
observable variables, some of which might also be proxy controls for the 
effects of unobservable characteristics* Third, any ranalalng causes of 
selectivity bias are likely to work m opposite directions and to be at 
least partially offsetting; for example, the Job Corps completion category 
includes both youths who are highly motivated and able (l*e*, high benefits 
to staying, in the program) and youths who have little initiative and poor 
labor-market opportunities (l*e*, Jow opportunity coats to staying in the 
program). Thus, the benefits from Job Corps can be improved by retaining 
Corpsmembers longer and having more of them complete the program* 

D* LONGEVITY OF ESTIMATED EFFECTS 

I 

The best evidence on the timing of Job Corps effects is provided 
graphically m Figures IV* 1 through IV*6* These graphs are based on a 
plecewlse linear specif IcatloD of the timing of effects during the 
postprogram observation period, which Includes 21 variables for each 
completion status-*an intercept term (1 variable) ^ slope changes by month 
during the first quarter (3 variables), aiad slope changes by quarter 
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during the remainder of the postprogram observation periods (17 . 
variables) 

The pattern of findings for the early postprogran period is * 
generally consistent with that reported earlier (see Mallar et al., 1976 
arid i960)* After some initial downfall tiurlng the transition from center 
life to the regular labor m&rket (and after having been out of the regular 
labor market frofa ^ few days for early dropouts to up to two years for 
program completers), the Job CorpB effects on employment and earnings 
l>ecofDe Increasingly positive over the first few postprogram months-. 
Furthermore, the current findings for the short-term postprogram period are 
similar in magnitude to those reported prevlou^ly—overallf approximately 
'a 10 percentage-point increase in employment The estimates average out to 
near zero for the first six months of postprogram observation and then 
become ^sltlve thereafter— at approximately a 10 percentage-point increase 
in employment (see detailed tables aiso)^ (The so^ces of Job Corps 
impacts, still appear to stem from those other than initial Job placement*) 
Any small differences between the current findings for the short-term 
postprogram period and those reported earlier are attributable primarily to 
the greater precision in the current estimates— due to added observations 



The longest we observed anyone was nearly 18 quarters (54 months> 
for the handful of Corpsmembers who were interviewed early at baseline, 
left Job Corps soon thereafter, and were interviewed late during the second 
follow-up (2 partial quarters at the beginning and end, and 17 full 
q-uartera in-between). 
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and a longer observation period that help control for spurious events and 
nor-Job Corps Influences*'^ 

The ffloat Interesting new finding from the extended postprogran 
observation period Is the relatively stable estimates of employment and 
earnings gains among Corpsmanbers, especially program completers, for 
months 3 to U8 In the postprogram period (and similarly on out to 51 months 

for males,- the group for whom we have adequate data to extend the graphs 

2/ 

from 48 to 57 postprogram months)*^ The positive, overall impacts 
generally persist throughout the four years of postprogram observation* 
The trend over the four-year postprogram observation period appears to be 
an increase In program benefits during the first few months and then 
relatively stable eff ecW^tbroughout the rest of the four-year period, with 
little evidence of fadeout (especially when military Jobs are included and 
nonlinear time trends in the economy are taken Into account)*^ 



-^We find no support for the quick fadeout that was previously . 
Inferred (see Goldstein, ''1 972) from comparisons of Cain's (1968) six-month 
findings to Woltman and Walton's (1968) eighteen-month findings. This Is 
not particularly surprising, since the program has undoubtedly changed, and 
because both of these earlier studies were based on much less adequate 
datai which prevented researchers from undertaking the type of rigorous 
statistical analysis which underlies our findings. 

The figures end at ^8 months of postprogram observations for 
females and 51 months for males, because we have too few observations to 
provide reliable estimates beyond that point* the more erratic 
fluctuations for the early dropout group (and, to a lesser extent, the 
par tial* completer group) can be atj^rlbuj^ed to the small number of 
observations* 

*^In the absence of the ri|pnllnear term, the Job Corps variables pick 
up part of the downturn^ln the econcmy towards the end of the observation 
period* 
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The evidence is mixed as to whether the program effects were 
growing or shrinking toward the end of the observation perlcd, when only 
civilian Jobs are considered and a simple llQaar time trend is assumed for 
the economyt the empirical estimates show a substantial shrinkage of the 
employment and earnings effects for males and overall . during the fourth 
postprogram year* Howevert when military Jobs are Included (as we believe 
they should be) and better account is taken of the time trends In the 
economyt the employment effects are relatively constant for the fourth 
postprogram year (see row 4 In Table ,IV*1 and Figure IV, 6), and the 
earnings effects show a sizable (2I percent) growth (see row 10 In Table 

Furthermoret for male9-*the largest group of Corpsmembers (70 
percent of all Corpsmembers )~we have adequate observations to extend our 
analysis further, from 46 to 51 postprogram. months (as in Figures IV*1t 
Vt\kf and IV*6); we find a significant upturn in the estimated effects for ^ 
males for both employment and earnings during that time period* Through 

month the pattern of estimated effects for females without children 

i- 

(see Figures IV*2 and IV*5) is similar on average to salest but shows no 
downturn In the fourth postprogram year; the estimated effects for females 
with children, the smaller group, are much lower and more erratic than 
males (see Figure IV, 3), 

Tables IY,U and IV, 15 show that the pattern of overall effects is 
much flatter and more nearly constant over time when the insignificant but 
erratic effects are assumed to equal zero for the early drop-out group with 
few observations* Similarly, when six-month average effects are computed 
for months 4fi to 5^ (see Table IV, 16), we find that, overall, they are 
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agalD positive and statistically significant (and do not show signs of 
fadeout compared to the previous months)* We believe that the most 
prudent conclusion about the longevity of Job Corps effects Is that the 
effects persist at a relatively stable rate from approximately three nonth^s 
after termination until the end of the four-year observation period; beyond 
that polntf our ability to extrapolate Is very limited* 

E* SENSITIVITY OF ESTIMATES TO ALTERNATIVE ECONOMETRIC SPECIFICATIONS 

In checking the sensitivity of our estimates to alternative 
econometric specifications, we obtain a number of Interesting findings (see 
Tables IV*1, lV*l6, IV*17, and IV*l8). First, allowing the time trend for 
the economy to be nonlinear makes the overall employment effects more 
nearly equal throughout the postprogram period, changing the level only 
3lightly; however, it does make the earnings effect substantially larger on 
average (see the earlier discussion). Without the nonlinear tern the Job 
Corps variables tend to pick up the downturn In the economy toward the end 
of our observation period. 

Second, adding controls for differences In pre^earollnSent marital 
stat;id makes the estimates consistently more favorable for Job Corps among 
all three major sex and chlld-responslbillty groups (males, females without 
children, and females with children)*'^ Similarly, as reported earlier, 
adding controls for the presence of very young children completely 
reverses the negative findings for females with children (see Mallar et 
al*, i960. Chapter IV)* Finally, not controlling for differences between 



^Adding controls for the contemporaneous marital status makes the 
Job Corps effects even more positive, but has clear endogenity problems* 



uhe Jcb Corp^ and comparison groups nak^s the ^findings much less favorable 
for males, much more favorable for f emaled' with children, and changes the 
findings only slightly for fenales without. children (see Tables IV, 16, 
IV. 17, and IV* 18), so that the overall benefits are reduced by a little 
more than one*tfalf< However^ we believe that the controls are necessary, 
because we have a comparison group and not a random control £roMp< In our 
judgment, the most reliable estimates are those based on the estimating ^ 
equations outlined in Chapter III and which we have emphasized in this 
chapter and will continue to emphasize throughout the remainder of th^ 
report. 
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2. Actlwir ioQ^div ftar work (fractlcn (tf uoij 




-O.091*"** : 


-4.067*" 


-4.022 


3> aiplcysl or locidDg for Mrk (f^witiai (tf tl»J 




-4.006 




<O.001 






0,0^(7 


0,05S~ 


0.G77"" 


^, Siplcytf in uucn job ^A'acuat of Uve) 


-0,0B 


,-o.J36*« 




-O.C52*" 


^, ^CT«3 Id PISE :ob (ft«ctlcn of U9b) 


0.G0& 


-O.0O4 


-0.C11 


-0.015 


R. ^TMIIiT^ wrmrr rwrnwi^N 


1 , Bivdor*^; Id johool, or id ctbIouib 






0.175»»«* 


o.iei*"** 


2« Jk:Uv«Ly kcid;is for wrk (AMUi of tw) 


-o,og6 






1 -4.007 


3* a^^cywt or looicl£9 work (CtKXiaa cT Us*J 




^.027 


0*109^ 


0.0S9** 


4. MPdtDS ( Am^Uoi of tiB>} 






-o.la^^ 


?73*"" 


5, ^iicy^ In xoiA Job iTntam oC 






0U369""* 


0,0*1»" 


6. avlJTid Id job (ftMlCD of U») 


0-0219* 


oxafr" 


-0.002 


-0.003 




1 « Bvi<V^ Id **^1t or in mDtHK 
(frw^tioi of uai) 






-0*12! 


-O.I^W^ 






0.055» 


o-oTe**» 


0.070^ 


3. ^UxTid cr loioi^ work (fncom of tim) 




-4JJ70* 


^.058 


-0.096*" 


£MplDC hoM (Avctixa of ua») 


-4.0004 


0.021 


0.033 


OJ3S3 


5. aipi^y*! Id tctoi Job (niKttcB or tim) 




-0.006 


-0.009 


-0X12 


6, ^iqfid Id Job (ftveOai ^) 


O.096*« 


o*as) 


0.007 






1 4 ^i^LxyvLr Id advoLf or Id trvlslDi 
rnjrtlcp of Ua>> 


C.053** 


0*050* 






2* tetLv«Ly iDddiag rcr work itrmxiat of tin) 






-0-039" 


-0.006 


3, ^pLcfid cr LodM rcr iflTKtiA of Ua») 


-4,006 


-4.oaQ" 


0.003 


-4.001 


£Mpl^ ittM ifmxim of tte> 


0.007 


0.006 


o.oie 


o^#« 


5. ^kLxv«d In xiacn job (f^vdoi of am} 


-0.013 


-4>016 


-0.025 


-0*032* 


6. ai^Lorttl Id IS Job (fVvcam of tu) 


0.014 


0^ 


-0.007 ' 


-4X12 



* Sl^nnotiftlr <ltff<reot frai at Cha dOI L«vaL of ratlaUa4 ^xflx^m (901 ftar t oi^Ull t*At). 
« ^tponcmly <ltff9«Qt fpcn £n at th* 90I Iral of 9tatlsUaU avfldMn* fcr a anv-UU testJ. 

* Sl^HcAAi/ miT^w fpcs x«t» ^ thft 951 ImL of 5tatl3aq«L axfLckruft (97.9 ftar t o^Call taat) 

* ^i^^csoj^ <arrra fm at cte 991 l^wl of ^UCUOoiL fcr a a»-tall wtj 
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Rir. 



JO) ttrpa rWB Jotrcorps : 



Vob Qxca (toUB JoO Qam mum 
1£ CO ?a fuiaa 18 to2M}latt» 



1. 3!^3iqfmi (frvccicn of UstJ 

1- Hot? vortod p«* wMk 

5- £^rmn9 per uealc Let 1977 daUM^ 



2. 'Ma udtM pa^ aUc ocntls 

3. tkxn wcriad pa^ uwit 

^. EkmLnsi pa^ wwit la ourmt'dolln 
5- Ekrni;!^ pa* uwit tn I^TT ^oLLm 



11. £3 
:6.fo . 
60.19 

5. .^ii^ u-r^m^ 



t£.40 

ie^ 

71.39 

3£a= 



0.301 
7.33 
T1.45 
32.79 
31 .63 



0-312 

12.43 
39.50 



0.50O 
13.00 
19.^ 
33-13 
7: .92 



(6^1 
39.00 



0.505 
13.13 
20.02 
91.03 



0.366 
9-50 
m.96 
5»-ia 

4<t.43 



2. 'fJiaM wcriad pa^ aljc acotha 

3. Hovs wcriad pa^ uwit 

^. E^jmij)^ pa^ uwit la aimot d^im 
r;. ;krnLi]|i pa^ i«ik la ^977 doUn 



0^ 
7.65 
n.l3 
30 J9 
£9.11 



0.3096 
d.05 

11.00 

3405 
30*B3 



0^ 
7.78 
11 .06 
36.Te 
31-23 



0.3167 
U.23 
11.79 

33,75 



2. iMo wcriad pa^ aljc aoicbB 

3. Hem wcrted .pa^ uwit 

1. Ekrniii^ pa^ uwit id vtsk d^im 
5. EkmiD^ pa^ uwit id 1977 cioJXn 



0-K0«e 
10.52 
15J2 
51.99 
51 .05 



11.11 

t6-J»5 . 

bi^2 

96.49 



O.W 

11^3 
1T,^ 
7M7 



11,99 
78*a6 
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2u to JC Hontfas 
Aner Tinslmtltn 


u co or 




JO) (3orm~ttam 





1. SKlqfad (f^^cUca 

M(3 ni«d Far an arus 



0,530 



115.23 
65.33 



0*550 

2^1 
121.45 



1. W«v«a (fyttctioo of Utt) 

2. ^Ma ucrlad pw 3li annua 
3^ Hon ucrlad pv Mic 

5. ^^mmp Far wMk ia ITTT <jDLm 



0.3© 
9.92 
15.32 
60.3* 



0.392 

lO.tS 

16.59 

50.18 



0.461 
1U9fl 
19*23 
79* T2 
59.B* 



0J461 
11.99 
19.53 

61 .19 



3. fiori I 

4. Ekmiiiga pa* t««k Ui osrvst dalln 

5. SvnlJV pv wMk 11) 1977 doUJro 



0.3W 

irr.a5 
37.57 



0.3530 
9.173) 
13.17 

3fl^jr 



o*3a3i 

9.96<B 

55.98 
42^ 



o.3ger 

10*3662 
15*00 
^.46 
411.45 



2. 

3. Heirs 

4. Bvnlw pv 

5. H^rnlJV pv 



: 11) oamot cfciLIn 
: In 1977 doUJro 



0.481 
12.50 
T9.46 

69^9 



0*481 

12.5S 
19.72 
97.12 
TO.95 



0.509 

2D.73 
100.93 
75.45 



0^1* 
t3-36 
21.15 
106.36 
77.33 



* ' * * J. 



16S 



HTZJ'ATES y JCB COTS OTACTS CW aflTMrT ^JJ) lAfSTDCS. gfO-mUC HELirjUff STOCK 



Job Cores z^tca Jot> Ccrra afreets Jcb corps ^ecu Job Corca ^fecca 
0 to £ HnUa 6 to 12 Mociuo 12 to i6 Manba 16 to 24 ^t3^th» 



2. fMs wtxkKj par aut acms 



ti* ztrrLTJ^ par 
5- Sarnir^ par 



-0-39 
1*56 

0.13 



2.n** 

17*0T« 



r'j^.^ ■.7?-.a?T aLaffl 



2T^*~ 



2.70^ 
5*23*^ 

12,1H» 



■* Jit yea {f^^cucti :S Ua*; 

2. 



-.3*aiT 

0*71 
-0.1U 



C^5 

0.91 
2-9* 



3*57 ••• 
13.06" ' 
12.18" 



0.07*" 
l.9Si" 

7.66 



1 . ^cy«d (f^^Od) or tiM) 

2. 

5. ^mlii^ pr uMk m 1937 aoUn 



1 . ^dxTwl (tntic^ or tlBi) 

2, M 

3- ftXTQi 

^nUcp pw' uMk lA timet OqLUtb 
5. Ekmin^ ^ uMk in 1937 doLLn 



-0J3*i"" 
-5-39"" 

*13.1J0 
^ 



_o,m"" 

-3.32"" 
^5^3"" 
-15.79"» 
*13-79"» 



-o.Die 

-0,47 
0.79 
2.33 

-0^ 



o.iJ7o"* 

3-i9"» 

12.13" 
10-27" 



-0-me 

-0.*7 
-6,71 



0.ti3 
2.9** 

5.1 
T7 
15^' 



-0.033" 
^.16" 
•^,64" 
-I2,54« 
*^.79" 



2,11" 
3^76" 

9.42* 



tl. 



_ .. , , . ftr a cn^uu tsatK 

Sl^nnctnay OUTmat zvn at tt» 951 of statisuoid <xnfldanDt (97.51 a {x^tUJ^tascU 
IH^ttflctficiy differm fra svo at tba 991 iML of Ttati^oaL (99i^9 /br a oo^tall tistK 
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Esrn^A':::; t :m coos ac3 of B9W£m^ eajkccs, iMJunoc mhiiaiiy 3::rcft: 

V 







21 to Jo teUa 


Job c;cnB Efftcts ^ 
30 tojb Hcntta 


% 42 Hootttt 


^ Carta ETftcu 
^ to 44 MSflUa 












o.oe8»o» 


0-06 f» 


2. UMitt wcrU par sUc dec 








2.29^ 


J.59* 


3. ^lars par uMk 










3.10*^ 


Ekmui^ par vMic in 










12.73 








^5J3*» 


9.46 


^T^JK -iJ^I" ^VrlJWLM 






1^ 


0.065* 

1^ 


0.169^ 
4.39^ 


3J2*^ 


2. UM> WVlBd par SU BGD 




wvlBd pHTvMlc 




0.16 


0-39 


3-17* 


2^7* 










14^7*» 


18.33*»" 


EknttJ^ P^ I^TT doLlM^ 


2.63 




10^5* 


12^*» 
















2. Mci n-M par ^ oaa 












I* Ban mtW par 






-11, gf*— 




-6.34^ 


^* ^rmxiR P^ vMir in or 








-17.41«»» 


-25*31*^ 


Group p^ vMk in ^WT doim 










fKFBIIJ. 




m) 


0*091 


0JJ75"" 




0.0«» 


Mci woiad par oci 










1.04* 






3.04"^ 


3-35»^ ^ 


3*20^ 


1^ 


Omiiip [ar vMk in oir 




11.02< 




12^3«» 


7^ 


5. armnp w vmIc in 1977 «aUm 


tO*2D** 


If .59^ 


tOJ2^ 





^Iff^QMtly mgcratt fha zm^ at tte ^ l«ni of stitlAloil <ntfliMv (97.3 fkr « cn^UU itatL 
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VEIL 









6 to T2 HcAhs 


12 to ia HonUs 


Caroa Eff Kts 
18 to zk Hantha 












0,090^ 


0,073*** 




i) 




-0,lt1»^ 


-0,116»^ 


-0,0»*<»« 




tim) 




-0^ 


-0,024 


0,0£4 


T^oepi:^ {fraalxa of Us*} 






-0,009 


C,0Q3 


o,om 


5, asplcywt in Job (f>vcc^cA U»} 








-0,0^ 


-0,031 


6. ackkywi 1;) ESE Job (fVvtlai of Ujv) 






-0^ 


-0,002 


-0,0009 


kt^HUii^ UnWIfT IMTUWHI 


fnciicn Us»> ^ 






0,065* 




0*105»«» 




■ ) 




0,006 


-o,affl 


-0,004 








o.ooa 


0.038 . 


0,051 






' -ojss**** 


-0,155*<»« 




. -0,162^ 


lia uxlcA ^ itnctlxn ct Una} 






0,030* 




0,0S2»^ 


6. ^Lcy«d In PSE Job (nrtcOai <^ tiv) 




0.005 

BHIUSWHBfl 


0,0l€ 




0.02D 


1 4 aopLcfid, lii KtPQlf <r In tnlntDi 








-o,o2r 


-0,073* 


2^ Actlwlf IcQklnc ucrk (fy«ctlo0 <^ cid 


i) 


o,oe3»» 


0J3&«*«» 




0,05a» 


3* aopLcTM tr lockup Cer ucrk (fy*cticD Um> 






0,fl22 


-o*wi 






-0,IOT»» 


-0*073 


-0,OT9» 


-0*052 


5, teL<T«> in tidai M (AvcdcA <^ tiv) 






-0,007 


0*00? 


o*ooe 


6. ^Lof*d in FX Job (fVwitlai Unt) 




-0<015 










K aq^Lcqrttf In xbOQlr <^ in trvloliv 




-o,oia^ 


0.06O«« 


J 0,091 


0.067»^ 


2. JktiwiT kridnc ucrk (f^v:tLoa Qd 


i) 


-0.036* 


-o*on**» 


-o,oao 


-0,056*w 


3- dqiLorvt cr looidi^ fcr ucrk (fy^cdoi <^ 




-o-o?r» 


-0,018 


-OJXJT 


0,024 








-o*on*«<" 


-0,0«*w 


-0,029" 


Si. aKkLoywl lia loicn Jcb (ftvtiai of tin*) 




-0,037»» 


-0J32B* 


-0*020 


-0*010 


^KlarwA Ua raE job (fl^ctim Qdi) 






0^ 


0*011 


0*006 



• SI^unoMtly dlff* _ _ 

£l^iinarcly dlfTwc 0*ta zvd u tb> 90S ImL statistical ^infltftirg 



I fcr ■ curtail ttst), 

ftr ■ oi^tall te9t), 
,51 ftr a oi^taU ttst). 



to 55 H 



1 . 








0.085^ ■ 




0.040 


2. 


PctMj leacs% fcr {fnctla of cm) 






-^.114*^ 


-0.0«*^ 


-o*o?r*» 


I* 






0.C11 


0.013 


0.02D 










0.026* 


0.03T** 


0.054»«» 










-0.C39* 


-O.C50** 


^.C54»^ 


6. 


in IS Jcb (ArK^tm of Uis>) 




0,003 


-0.007 


^.01 If 


^.017 


B. mui^?! uiTwiirr nmrB™ 


1 . 


aopLCM. lA «inoI. cr In ortdninc 
(fTKiUai or cm) 






0.117 


o.ie^ 


o.iee^ 


2. 






-0.043 


-0.065** 


-0.033 


^.017 


1, 


aapUyod tr ioo^ fa- wrk (f^w^tiot of Ctt 


I) 


-0.015 


-0.0i8 


0.112^ 


o.ogr*» 


4. 


nMMjC hw« (f^«cU« or CM) 






-O.lS*^ 


-O.ifltt* 


-o.m«««f 


5. 






0.051 




0*065*^ 


0.0^ 




^piqM .in PS >3b (r^Mlcn of tl^a) 




o.ozr* 


0*024 


-0.00(3 


^•003**" 






aviLoM. in sdieoli cr in Mintm 




-O.t05^ 


-0XT3* 


^.l21**** 


^.140*^ 


2. 


AocivvLr Loddflf fcr vtrk (tncdm of CMJ 




0.062^ 




0.078^ 


O.OTO** 


3. 


acdcTid <r iookim (nmum oT Ctt 


■) 




-O^OTO* 




-0.096" 


4, 


EMMi intM {nvtloi or U«i) 




-0.0004 


0.021 


0.033 


0.053 


5, 


Bk^i^ In uxlcD >3b (Awftloi or Uai) 




-0.0O1 * 




-0.009 


-0*012 


6. 


a*ac^ in PS (ftvocm or um} 






0*03) 


0.007 ' 


-0*006 




1 . 


avuLCTwt, in adBoL. a* in trtdnljv 




0,068^ 


0*OT2**** 


0.061*^ 


0.035 


2. 


jkruvvly l€cicu« fcr wrk (f^ctlOD of tins) 




-O.0ffi«^ 


-0.085*^ 


-0.060^ 


-0*032 


3. 




mi 


0.006 


-0^ 


0.012 


0.019 


u. 


JCMfdiig hoB* (fticcK^ of t^m) 






^.006 


0.003 


0.019 


5, 


a^dcrvd Is iiHai jGb (ntctxcB of tan) 




-0*014 


-0*019 


-0.027* 


-0*034 


6. 


bcilc^ U; pa Jcb (ftwiclco or Um) 




0*011 


0^ 


-0^ 


^.014 



SlffitncMUy dlfPmt fY« tt tte ^ ImL ^ staU^UoaL ontf l d M ia (97.3 ftr a o^taU tast). 
M« Si^tLfiottly dtrrtrm eero at tb« 991 Imi statlAlG^L nmfl'^'^ (99.!!l fvx^ a on^uU use). 
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Job Com Eff«t* Job corra EXT«et3 
0 to ruamhs ' -6 to 12 MoncbB. 


Job G«s Eftteta 
12 CO l3 tMM 


Job Corpa Eftwta 
13 cozU Hintba 






















0-1 fie*^ 










-0.031 




0JC9*»»» 


a*06M»» 






-0.063* 






C*C7it^. 






0*011 


o-oei*^ ' 










O-OTS 


0.135^ 




oj^a*''" 


f uuLks; wnucur amjiiQi 






-0.017 


0.DJ5 


OJ^*** 








0,06O* 




0^0*»» 


C*i89**'* 






-0-030 


0.046 


0*081 


0*071* 






-OJ^ 


-O-OT* 


0^* 


-0*009 








0.065^ 


o.oer*''" 


0<078«»»* 






0-O15 


o*ioe^ 


o*m5'''" 


0,130«^ 








-o:i34»^ 


-o.w»« 


-0*013 


-0J3e9» 








0.0004 


U.012 


^.022 






-0.105»» 


-0*1 53*^ 


-0*060» 


^-tlT*'*^ 






-o,m»» 


-0J54*^ 


^*ooe 


-0*103* 






-0.063^ 


-0*0fl6*» 


-0*014 


-0*0«^ 








'^,076*** 


-0*0211 












0*070**' 
0,176**^ 


0J13'''" 


0*166**^ 












o-oas"*^ 








-0*066»» 


-0*005 


o,ow» 






wo fbr* vrly A^tnuta 


0,009 






g*0b5"*^ 






0,015 









BEST cor: f.VM'J.^^t 
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17 J 



"3^ 



Cera 

cojo 



ETf^ctT 

MOTEhS 



jcb Cores 2T«rt3 

SCO 36 ItxtOa 



36 CO ^ MoncJaa ^2 co ^to^c^^ 







0.113*^ 


o.o8a*<»* 


0.061* 






0.1^3 


0.157*^ 


0.160**** 






0.065** 


0.063* 


0.030 






0.097*^ 


0.055 


0.009 








0.066*^ 


0.057 










0.095»*» 


^. TTVU^ 'JTTWTTT Onrsrai 






0,065* 


0.16^**«> 








0.t89*^ 


0.223**** 


0*235**** 






o.oeo«» 


0^ 


0*100*» 




-0-035 


-0.O39 


0.213**" 


o.nii* 




0,060^ 


0.081 


OJWtt"*" 


o.toi**** 






0.t35"^ 


O.liO)"*" 


o.i6a««* 








-oja3««* 


-i)»t2r***" 


^.l62**** 




-0.032 


-0.016 


-0.015 


-0J?9b* 






-0.059* 


-0^»<»* 


^-133**** 


Ekrly <fmut5 




^J76i««» 


' ^*£3^**** 


-0*36lt**** 


5.* cwdU* [Wire ^ <rcpaut9 


-0,(W2«* 


-0.OS 


-0*033* 


-0*05r** 






^.037* 




-0,09l*** 






0.081 


0.O75"** 


0J)68~ * 


OX*)* 






0.16C3^«P<» 


o.ut««* ^ 


0.139**** 




0.051 


0.053** 


0^ 


* ^^16 


4« Ek*l7 <t?Qpcuta 




O.OZT 


0U35 










0*OiiT**** 






o.icrr**** 


0,0«>*««* 


0^&***« 



'3 « (X)»^c«il MC). 
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il74 



tJEl£ Br.16 ' 





Jab T^ns ^t^ectd Job c«o EfTactd 
0 to rteoUa 6 to^ 12 ttmcba 


Job Ca-pB^IT«ct9 
U to 16 ttiAta 


Job Ccrn Errecca 
ta to 24 Msntb^ 


i. MUJ^ 




•0.015 




0.t2ft^ 


0.104*»« 






0.091 


O.IOT*^ 




3- Middles prv-tfroLJvic oncftl Jtitti* 


^.010 


o.ioo**** 


0.129^ 










O.0ffi*^ 


0.031*« 


f» ixi:j.j:in5 aU acntmU, «Qet>t fcr Us* 




0.003 


0.031 


0.'0OU 


H^'^illjni ^ cra^t OAept fcr tins 




O.0C3 


0,03£«** 


0.C05 


htHM^K mnur auuuN 




-0.01T j 


0.035 


0.12?l»^ 






-0*011 / 


C.034 




0X69* 


3* ^klai/^ in idlunf oMrlUl 5Uti4 


<4}.010 


0^ 


0.132*^ 




4. '^]'*^r7t oortroL unotM^ dLTTirwot 


-O.OZl ,/ 


0^031 






5* SgJ-LMUng ftUr cmtroLAf enxot fa* da* 


-0^18 ^ 


oxar 




0.065" 




•0*018 


0J329 


o.ia£y*^ 


a.067»^ 










•0.018 


-0.083* 








•0.015 


•o,oao» 




-ojoa« 




0JJ15 


-0.05D 








0.053* 


-0.012 


5* ^^***Tm <^ ccntf^^ «aoMt for Uai 


-0.059" 


^*0T5** 




-0^1 


6. gttiutiiflf all oQQ&niJi tnoa^ Tor tia* 


-o.o5r* 


^*0T3^ 
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V, IMPACT OF JCB COHPS ON INVESTMENTS IN HUMAN CAPITAL 

The objective of Job Corps Is to Increase both the future and 
short*tenn employablllty of partlclpants»ln essence, to Increase future 
employment and earnings by Increasing productivity* Current activities 
that lead to^ future Increases In productivity, employment, and ^earnings are 
defined In the economics literature as ''investments In human capital*** 
Work experience l£ ore type of activity that nornally leads to increased 
productivity and^ hence, to Increased employment and, earnings In the . 
futur^e* therefore, the short*term increases 1^ employment and earnings 
for former Corpsm^bers discussed In the previous chapter also Indicate 
positive effects on future employment and earnl.^ga~and, thus/ positive 
effects on Investments in human capital*^ In this section we examine the 
impacts of Jtb Corps on the postprogram education, training, and other 
activities of former Corpsmeabers—actlvltlea that could also potentially 
lead to future gains In employment and earnlnga among Corpamembers* ^ 

A* EDUCATION AND THAINING' 

As discussed in Chapter II, the a prlcrl basis for expecting 
Increased postprogram Investments In human capital for Gorpamembers in 
terms of education and training is more amblgMous than for employment and 
for other forms of Investments In human capital, for at least two reasons* 
First, Job Corps prr' ldes education and training, which reduces both the 
eed for and the returns to some forms of postprogram education and 



^ ks discussed further below, military service (which we found to 
bf^ increased substantially by Job Corps) Is also a traditional way for low<- 
Income youths to obtain work experience and skills training that- will lead 
to future gains In employment and earnings* 
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training (i.e*, the Job Corps program 13 a substitute for some forms of 
education and training), Seconc!, increased employablllty in the short-tem 
provides Incentives to engage In work activities that are alternatives to 
further education and training. Even for education or training that 
supplements or complements the Job Corps program, the Increased postprogram 
employment and earnings of Corpsmembers raise the opportunity coats to 
attending school or training. 

The postprograa findings for the effects of Job Corps on education 
and training are sumosu^ized in Table V*1 and are detailed with more refined 
estimates in Tables V,2 through v*7 and Tables V,10 through V,15,^ 
Overall » they show (1) a very large and statistically significant Increase 
in the probability of having a high school diploma or equlva: nt degree, 
(2) a moderate*slze and msirginally significant Increase in college 
attendance, (3) a moderate^slze and statistically significant decrease in 
high school attendance* and (4) a very small and marginally significant 
Increase in enrollments In vocational and technical schools. As rihown in 
the detailed tables (Tables V,S, V,7, V,1i», and V,15), the postprog. am 
training effects are almost nil»generally small, erratic? and 
statistically insignificant. The only consistently significant estimated 
Job Corps effect on training is a very small reduction in WIN training 
(probably due to reductions in welfsire dependence). 



The detailed tables Include M) separate breakdowns for civilians 
(Tables V,2 through V,9), with military observations Included (Tables V,10 
through V,15}t (25 background information on what Corpsmembers' postprogram 
behavior would have been in the absence of their participation in Job Corps 
(Tables V,2, V,3, V,10, and V,11}; (3) estimated effects of Job Corp on 
education (Tables V,4, V,5, V,12, and V,13); (4) estimated effects of Job 
Corp^ on training (Tables V,6, V,7, V,14, and V,15); and (5) other estimated 
effects of Job Corps on Investments in human capital (Tables V*d and V,9)* 
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The estimates of what Corpsmembers* activities would have been 
durir.g the .postprogram period in the absence of Job Corps (Tables V,2, V,3» 
V,10, and show that very little time would have been spent In 

education and training activities* We estimate that Corpsmembers would 
have had (1) only approximately a 5 percent probability of having a high 
school diploma or equivalent degree, which was relatively constant over 

imei (2) a slight Increase In college attendance over time, but^ only from 
a little less than one-half week per year to nearly three-quarters of a 
week per year, (3) a decrease In high school attendance over time, from 
nearly three weeks per year to under two-thirda of a week per year, and (4) 
a negligible amount of total training time for all programs (approximately 
one week P^r year), which was relatively constant but declining sllghtljr 
over time. 

Overall, In the postprogram' Pli led the estimated effects in Table 
V*1 show approximately a 25 percentage<*polnt Increase In the probability 
that Corpsmembers have a high school diploma, a General Educational 
Development (GED) degree, or an eq^iivalent degree, As^ can be seen by 
compa>lng this estimate to the base In Tables V*2 and V*3, the percentage 
Increase Is extremely large— -a fivefold Increase In the probability of 
having a high school or equlv<;J.ent degree (from approximately 5 percent to 
25 percent). 

The large Increase In high school, GED, and equivalent degrees 
among Corpsmembers more than explains the approximately one-week-per* ^^ar 
average reduction In high school attendance (a small but still nearly two| 
thirds decrease). College attendance shows a marginally significant and 
growing Increase of up to one week per year, among Corpsmembers by the end 




of our postprcgram observation period. However, even this modest increase 
represents nearly a doubling of college attendance. Therefore, the^ 
education effects appear to indicate some clear increases in higher 
educational attainment (more high school degrees and greater college 
attendance) and, hence, human- capital investments among Corpsmembers* 
Furthermore, this provides ^additional evidence that the short-terTfl gains ii 
employment and earnings are not likely to fade out rapidly. 

As shown ill the detailed tables (Tables V*U, V*5» V*12, and V*13), 
the estijnates of increased investments in human capital among Corpsmembers 
in the form of higher ^levels of education are largest for females 
without children (larger than for either males or *females with children)* 
Inaddition, these estimated Job Corps effects on higher levels of 
education are larger for males than for females with children (in terms of 
college attendan<ie) but smaller for males than for females with children 
(in terms of receiving a high school or equivalent degree)* Furthermore, 
the detailed tables also show that the tralnl/ig effects are mostly^nll 
(small, changeable, and statistically insignificant) across all three 
groups, except that females without children account for almost all of the 
reduction in WI?' tralnlng~a moderate*size and highly significant effect 
for them* 

In summary* Job Corps-induced increases in human-capital invest- 
ments are evidenced by estimates of large increases in high school or 
equivalent degrees and moderate- si:^e Increases in college ^attendance* ^ 
Job Corps leads to decreases in enrollments in lower levels of education 
and in WIN training programs among former participants during the 
postprogram period* 



OTHER INVESTHE^:TS IN HUMAN CAPITAL 

Tables V*8 and V-9 present the findings for the Job Corps effects 
on other types of Investments In human capital* Corpsmember^ had better 
health, showed greater geographical mobility In general and for employment ^ 
In particular, and were much more likely to have enlisted ±n_ the military. 

The estimated overall reductlona In serious health problems for 
Corpsmembers are, on average, just over one week per year and are 
marginally significant. However, the health gains are much larger Cover 
three weeks pe^r year) and highly significant for females without children-^ 
compared to one-half to one week of reductions that are statistically 
insignificant for males. The f emaXes-wlth-chlldren group, shows a large and 
statistically significant Increase In serious health problems Initially, 
which, however, declines rapidly over time* (Furthermore, It appears to be 
attributable, at least In part, to some early birth-related Illnesses when, 
after some Job Corps-Induced delays, childbirth began to become more 
prevalent among former Corpswcmen) , 

The Increases In geographical mobl^ty for Corpsmembers are 
evidenced by ,3 for job opportunities, education or training, and 
otherwise. The overall lir i estimates are substantlal»alto^ether, by 
the end of our observat?-on period, nearly 70 additional moves for job 
opportunities for each 100 Corpsmembers, This added job mobility for 
Corpsmembers appears to occur throughout the postprogram period, which 
accounts for Its very substantial amount by the end of the period, 
Nrthermore, the mobility effects are probably sotnewhat understated because 
- of the higher noGresponse rates for Corpsmembers relative to the comparison 
group, most of which is attributable to moves* 

K Finally, Tables V.& and l^*9'repeat the estimates of large and 
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statistically significant Job Corps impacts on military iervice (nearly a 
}10 percent increase by the, enti of the four-year observation peribd-- 
approximately frCMD 2*8 percent to 6*8 percent)* These Impacts can be^^ 
viewed as investments in human capital, since increasing the ability of 
disadvantaged youths to pass military entrance examst and the concomitant 
increases in military service, qan be expected to lead to future increases 
in earnings for these youths* While the gain in military service, was also 
reported above as employment effect, it does ^ave buman-'Oapltal 
implications, since(l) entering the military (i*e*, passing the Armed 
For<ies Qualifying Examination) indicates the attainment of a certain level 
of human-i capital development, and (2) participation In the military offers 
additional huma capital development through vocational skills training and 
job experience* ks already noted above, the increases In civilian 
employment should also produce some long-run human-capital benefits through 
job experience* 
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•0.004 


-0.003 






or C£D :iD» cf irxttviw 












2." Itl 3CA0QL {f^^CClOO tiOB} 




0.060^ 


0.095^ 


















0 Id ^II^ acted Cft'KtlOD of tUD 






-0.009 


0.001 . 


O.0O5 


0 la vocaU4X^U 7^ tacboLccl xtc 




0.032^ 




0.010 




0 la otiitt* ^t±oaL (f^vcdoo of dj 




0.0)9 


0.021** 


0.008 


0.009 












O.M2D«*«» 


2. Jam acfacnl (ft*ttc:tlc»tir 




-0.004 


0.025. 


•O.OJO* 


•0.014 


0 In oQlle^ (ffKtin of dai) 






^.011 


^.014 


^.011 


o Id tiX^T'^r^MnL (TttCtlija Ujp 


•) 




O.flS^""'" 


-O.003 


-0.009 


0 la vocsdMl <r c^ctPioL xtc 




-O.OIU* 


-0.016* 


■ iO.013* 


■ -0.009 


0 Id ocbar MooL (ft^rtion of dJ 








0.006 


0.013 




1 . JVobADUlcr or tariff actooL 
<r GE) tiT Clot cT intv^dw 










0.2T5**** 








0.007 


0.0O6 


0.013 


0 la oolles* < ftvtloo cT dai) 




0.009 


0.016* 




0^19 


0 la MpoL (rracUm cf ua 


•) 


-0.0l?^ 


•0.011* 


-0.012^ 


•0.011* 


o In voctcim or f^rtnim xtocn 
iTnexuaa of urn) 


O.Qf36 


0.003 


O.0O2 4 


0.0C6 


0 In otbv'^ acfaoq ( A^ccKu of dj 




^0.002 


0.006 


0.00009 


O.0O3 



• stfiBlflantly tniTfl _ 

Sl fflT L flCM tly dLffa^ ft^ ti 901 Imf^ oT Mtutlcal . 

#jj Sl^ttnactly (llff"it fra at the 551 <rf sc^UaUoai oocTldma t^T-SX fa* a Gn^tall last). 



fr^i^ ac tb» egi lor^ of ^tLmoai oonfl^toAoa ^901 fa* a Gn^tadl t«9t). 
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0 to S Honua 
Aft«r T«ni!±n tlon 


7<*^Garpft £rT«acta 
6 to :2 ^bnthft 


12 to iB Mentha 


^00 Qorco OTecu 
le ro 2u Hintta 




r 

' . a/TT FTDgm f.'Vvtloo ^ Ujsft) 


-O.0O9 


-0.006 




-0.003 


'J la CSm ^ralnU^ f fracdoci of ^ tlju) 




' -O.OtJT 


-4.016* 


-O.0O4 


0 Ixi yoicb ^nun:^ (fraction 




'j.OOl 




0.X1 








-O.0O1* 






:.bo2 


:.oo2 


■;.xi 




-o.ooou 




0.00OO2 


0.0O1 


Z. '^nduixi ^llnmatB per su ncma lA 




-12.22 


-T8.62 


-13*24 












if la aiqr tmnli^ prognB Cfractlcti of Ujm) 


0.006 


0.02fil»^ 


0*016* 


0.00006 


0 la CEXIL msLng (ft*acuoo Upri) 


O.0O3 


0.015* 


0*006 


0.00T 




0.002 




-4 .001 


-0.001 


0 :a WIN trsinliv (Vrvtloi <^ 4») 








^.0O9»** 




O.0D3 


0.003 


0.003 


0.003 




0^005* 


0.011«^ 


O.OlJtMM 


0.004 


2. 'Mjqus ^ suoonua lA 


16^52 


2D .as* 


tt.69 






1. In oqr^nUAiv FrofVR ^fHct±oo tl») 


0.0U 


0.02^ 


0.004 


0.004 




-4*001 


0.010 


C.005 


-4.001 


0 lb yoitb mnu« (frvOA <^ dw) 


0J3O1 


-4.0O1 


-0.001 


<i la WIR trslAliig <ftvdj» tin) 


0.002 


-4.0O1 


0.003 


0 In ;2itai tri(mj« (ft^miqi Um) 


0*0 


0*0 


0.0 


0.0 


<i In otb«r Mntiv Cft'sctiai a») 




0.0 n**"* 


O.0O1 


0.003 


2* ^-tlDicg pir su oooha lA 


6.92 




-i.ia 


10.93 


OTEHRLL 


K la aqr miALDi cro^m (fHctlcD cf tla) 


-0.004 


0.0D4 


-0.002 


-0.002 


-o.offr 


-O.0O1 


-4.00S 


^.003 


0 In yoitb tMnlns (fractloa tte) 


0.002 


0*001 


0.0004 


0.00003 




' -o,g05^ 


-0.002»«* 


^,003«*» 


-0.002«* 


0 la iirttf*! ^'Miiijv^ (rnctlffi cf tlfli) 




0.002*^ 


0.002*** 


O.0O1* 


<i In otbir tnlcUQ (fV^cum 


0.002 


0.0CM 


0*003 


0.002 


2. ^idi^UB jdlCTanoa per su 1a 




-2.76 


-12,10 


-6-54 



CMC). 



7J»3l£ 







24 to ^ ttochs 


Job Corpa cXTactfl 
X to 3& floncbs 


Job Corpa 1££kxa 
3& to 42 f&oUs 


Job Corps Err«cu 

112 to 43 H>mia 


A. MILES 


U m W ^mxili« CftvcUoD ^ tin 




-0.006 . 


•O.010 


-O.0O7 


-0.009 - 


0 ^ tnlnij^ (f^^tcdoi tin) 




•o.ooa 


-0.010* 


•o.ooa 


-0.010* 








•0*0001 


•O.00O2 


•O.00Q1 


0 In '<fDf ^maim (nracam uv) 






-O*001** 


-0,001» 


-O.001"* 


0 In uruon -mrxLOS (ftaccion ^ Ua) 




^,006 


-O.0O1 


-0,00t 


-o,ooog 


0 I0 other tmmjns (fVvacn Ujb*) 








3,001 


0.003 








-12.5a 




U In aiT tratntng pro^^ (fraction <t tla 


a) 


a. VT^il^ ui-snfT bwibhi 

0.010 o.oz\** 


0.030^ 


0,0£3<« 








o.o2r»^ 


0,033*^ 


0.O22W 


0 Id yoxh ^-sinii^ {tnexAoi tin) 






-O.003 


^ ^^001 


-0.002 


olayns ntoias (fVictioQ tiv) 




-0,009^ 




-J.OIO""" 


-J.OIO'"" 


0 lb ixUA MUalnB CfVMUoD <t Um) 




0.003 


O.0O2 


0X01 


0.001 


0 lb otfar tnUOiv f fHctlGD tin) 




O.0O2 


•0.001 


0.0(^ 


o.ooepb 


2, 'A-tUOAl ^i^"'™ P«r 3ix oUM 111 
ofliTWK dolLan 








108.00<»» 


74,60^ 




1 , Ha aqr cnldU« prc«« ( A^tcdoi 


■) 


0.008 


0.021* 


0.013 


0.016 


0 In COk trsiMiK (ftvctioo <t lim) 




0.001 


0,019* 


0.013 


0.010 








•o.an 


^.001 


•0.001 


0 I0 um tramtiv itrttt^ <t tin) 




0.003 


•O.00C 


•O.0Q3 


•0.001 


0 lb ^fliLca tndiilft (nMla cT :in) 




0*0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0* 


0 la othtf* trwlAiK (ftvooi tin) 




0.005* 


0.003 


0.003^ 


■ 0X06" 


2« >ilnti% illiiMiiiii p«r six dotthtt Id 
ourvt doJLIn 




12.69 


2D*S0 


n.ia 


6.36 




1, lb ai7 trilcUs p^opw (fbuticD 


m) 


-O.001 


. -0,001 


0.002 


•0,0004 


0 lb cm tniliii43s (f^vttoa <t tin) 




-0.003 


0.001 


0.001 


•O.002 


0 lb ywh tr*imi« Cftvttai cT tin) 






^.001 


•0,0004 


•O.0004 


0 lb um truniDi (niKtloa tw) 






•O.003"*" 


-O,003**** 


•O.002""* 


0 la unLeu trwlAiK (ftvdo) tin) 




•-O.0001 


•o^oooe 


•0.001 


•O.0007 


o lb atls> Mmj« f ff'tctldi <t Un) 




0.004 


ou^oa 


0.003 


0,004 


arm doLlrs 




3,12 ■ 


8,50 


a.05 


-3,34 



(901 tar A o^tiU to^) 



SGI ftr ft oD^uil tMt 

ft ooi-tall tMt 
99.51 fat ft oDft-tall tMt 
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TABLE V,3 



12 T :3 





0 to ^HaoCha 6 CO 12 Haaoa 


Job UJTpa srractd 
72 to Id ^b^th5 


J06 cicrps-Grfecta 
16 CO 24 ^tjnchs 




1 . Sertoua t^ch ^rotLAs fo^ dvULaos 




4) .010 




2. Ojftdadve 30v«9 to iiXemv <1tt0 Tcr 








o All- 3Eiv«9 aa*09» d.Ue» 








^ For job ccporsjutitt 








0 For vlu^acicn or ^^'irg 


















1 . SoTLCua t^tb ETQbLM dvUlAEB 






4) .063""" 



L to UMvlaf data ftr 



2. CuAiLatlw ] 



0 All -aom ftcran duties 
0 rbr job onoHUDltlca 
o For tnlnUos 



0,090« 



0^ 

0.096 
0.0003 



^ Srioa tela croULM rcr dvlim 

2« amiaitiv« co isxm^rim <bt» fa* 

o AU «m «w dtiM 
o Fbr Job oitnriUiLtlOT 
o ftt *^r**^^ or triliilA{ 



0X65^ 



O.Q3fl^ 



0.0 



0.0 



0.012 



1 . Ss*laa bMltb ;robLw rcr dvUlva 

2. C^viUtm wra CO tdwlw dBfi« ro- 

O AU dtlOT 

o Tor Jcb Of^onmitlaa 
o For <dir^nm cr trvUHiie 

3. l^^sbiOlLtr In allltVT dvli* 



0*273**** 

0.059^ 
0.019^ 



-0,017* 



4).019* 

0.270^ 

0.iii9* 

0.030 

0.039** 



901 ftr a cn»*taU tMt j 



1 oOi-tall Cost). 
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i9V 



BEST COPY r»" ""F 



t 





Job Ccr» ETTecta 
24 CO 30 Moncfaa 


Job jmb £ff «ocs 
- 30 to 36 Hontha 

A?j^ -ftmlnflMrfi 


Ob Dns Enacts 
16 CO 02 Honcha 


Job Gem EfTecta 
42 10 48 Hvtttu 














U Serious Mtltb prcbLw for dirtUOT 
f/^^ctio) of tin) 




-0.019 ' 


-0.019 




-0.015 














□ ALL STVVS acnoo citL«» 










0.531* 


o Tor opportunitLcs 






















^.019 


3. ArttblUty la vtlltarr <Mi3ff 














1 , SenoB bealtb ;rcikL«» T<r dvilUna 

4 








MM 


-OjjJS"** 



2f llOLclA^lW I 



O Ftor* Job Up|AJI'UlltLi4A 



t,oei*« 

0,4««M 



1 . SMous hMltb pxttLm f^ar ciniin 



0.012 



0.017 



0U)t6 



2. QniUUivi 



CO iatttnrlw dUtt for 



0 AU DM wov dUM 

o JcO opportmitlA 

3. ItailDlLLty ia sUitarr 

iQtWlW MIC 



5^ ^WBMU^ 



0,010 

O^t 

0.0«» 

0,0 



1. SariM i»ltb prcbLw f^ar civlUn 

2. QniUUiv oqvw to IsurrtAf <^tA f«* 

o All ODTW Mro» <dtl» 
, o Job otP>*^UiltlM 
o For «>Mitlai trtlnCng 

3. ItailDlLLtr sUitarr dwuis 
luteraAf 1 



^0.0(32^'' 



O.S®** 
0.68ltM>' 

o.osr 



U» 9gf ImL of sutiatioil <nrf 3d M » (97.3 1^ 4 a3»*t4ll t«0t) 



^tiU tut). 
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170 



TABLE VMO 





Job Qxpft 


Job Corps Maus 

& CO t2 HDOthfl 


Joo Corn HMfB 
12 CO :B Mcuncto 
Aftar Tamimcifla 


Job Corps Haus 
1^ to 2r«mttB 
















o.oaa 


O.0CT 


0.O1O . 






0.0^ 


0.030 


0.025 


3^ 1"^' aqr tnlnu^ troCTU Cft^CtiOD <^ Um) 


. 0.026 


. 0.025 


0.024 


o.oa* 




— ■ J 


r 

0-oev 










p-021 


0.019 * 


O.Q£tt . 






0.0i6 




0.02T 


3. In vqr tnliiLQff froyv CftictlaD <^ tlM) 


0.610 

r 


0.009 


0.013 


0.015 




t. In ^nUtfle CfrtDClOD of Um) 






0.090 


0.027 


2^ In bt^ actsoL <fV*«ctlai tm) 


0*032 


0-029 


0.03D 


0.012 


3- Xo 3^ txirtng jf^^rw cf^vcioD <^ UAi) 


0*019 


0-013 


0.014 


0.012 




K In aodI«i> f A^acOot <^ tlai) 




0-012 ■ 


0.011 ^ 


0.01*' 


2. In tnjh acteoL f fractl«D dai) 


0.016 


0.040 


0.030 


0.02^. 


3- In twlsU^ piijyi"M (fViotlon <^ ClAi) 


0.022 


^ 0.02 


PU3Z1 


o.oei 



> 
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to 30 MtasiB . 30 to 55 Hontfaa 


36 to 02 H>nCQ9 


^ to ^d^bncAs 


^ — ^ 


X. >«LES 




y 






o.On 


0.0t2 


0.011 


0.013 


2. la Mtfi scfaDQl (fracdoi of cist) 


0.022 


0<02D 


O.WT 


P.015 


3. la aqr muLos gttagaD (fractlca or ^zsm) 




O.Qe3 


" 0.021 


0.C21 




Xn ooil«9i tJVactiGn of rijK) 




0-027 


0.039 


0.: *3 




O.Cil2 


0.003 


0.001 


0.000 


3. lo iTKUdrs pro9^ (fHctlou aa») 


0.023 


0.012 


0.01G 












0.029 


. 0,031 


0.032 


0.032 


2. lo tilgh aindL EfHctloacf tlA) ' 


O.OOT 


O.OOB 


0,006 


0.004 


3. lo aqr tmiQlAtt [roev (Anctloci cf UjDi) 


0-010 


0.009 

T 


0.00a 


0.002 


" 












0<015 


0.017 


0*019 


O.O30 




0,01^8 - 


0.016 


0.013 


0.010 


3- lo >i7 tril/iljq§ progrn fA^^aotioa of ttn) 


0.D2D 


0^ 


0.017 


0.016 




200 



f 







Job Cam EfTectd 
0 to 6 Maicl33 


Job corpa Efr«ct3 

6 to 12 


Job Qorps ETTecu Jet Cora UTeeca 
12 to 18 mxiiA ^ 18 to2M ttinttia 


MALES 


U In anr (CYvcticn of U0) 








^.021* 








0.00006 


0.005 


0.005 V 




3. la ado^ {fl*«ctlcn of dag) 










^.021 


f^;;a^a!l of una) 




0.001 


3.007 


C.005 


0.002 








JlC* 




-O.jCT 


?!!MILE5 urmn' CHUiKHf 


^ la'^aqr acbood (ftw^Ucn of Uv) 










0,06U»~ 


3^ la oaU«p < ftw^ticn gT tuv) 




-0.001 


O.QI6 


Q,0l6 


0.025* 


^. la scdDdl (A^ctloi of Un») 








-0.022« 


-o.oie» 


u. la TocftUOMl or tftcbntcal scdDoil 
(fV^ctico of tte) 




0.009 " 




0.02fi^ 




^. In otb^ sQfaoal (f1r«cUm of Qv*) 




0.008 


0.02)^ 




0.009 




K la aqr acdtnil (ft^Mion of um) 




-o.oao» 


-O.066"* 


^ -0.019 


-0.007 


2. Ja ooLUfli (fmiai of Clot) 




-0.021 


-0.017 


-0.0)9 


^}.001 


3- la x&oQi Cf^vcdoi of clot) 






-0.019*» 


-0.0: 5*» 


-0.009 






-O*0£9*** 


-0.025^ 


^ 0.006 


^).0t3 


5^ la ocbv acteoL of Um) 






O.0Q3 


^C.005 


o.os*" 




1. la «mr acbOQl C£^«3tlA of cIm) 




* -0 J738»^ ' 


-O.OW " 


-0^ . 


-0^ 


2. la ooU^ (ftMloi <^ tte) 




^)*001 


^0.007 


. 0.007 


o;oo4 


3. la x&OQi (f^Mljan of Ua*) 








-0.019^ 


-0,01 


a« la vocBhd^aoiL <r tftctctcaL acdtnil 
(ryactlcn of tiv) 




qj:)03 




0.010^ 


O.D10» 


5. it oUar scdDdl C£^«ctlA of CIm) 






^},004 


. -0.005 

* 


0.QQ3 



4 21«dA(MEly dtfTenot zaro At tte 301 Imi of **^ti*^3ril oatfldmoi (901 a oo^uu tiat) 
SLsni/lQantly (flfferait at cfa« 901 LmL of ^tistlcil ooefldtfni (9GI ftx* ft oo^tsU tafttj 



'^vv^rV SladfUmetLy iMwwt fha £vo it t2a 951 Laval of autistloil anfldnM 
MM .sigafififftly Wrarwt «vo ai 991 lov^L <^ sutistiail 



ftx* a oo^uil tast] 




\- 



rji^s T JiB CCEPS ^AC3 ir)uc;cia*, zaa-uczc i^LirAW 3s:tchi 



i c 

7ar-LablA 




Job Corps ETTvXia 
£4 to Jo nxttta * 


Job Gorpa £fr«cta 
p CO 36 toitha 


Job Carps ETTic^ Job Corn ETTects 
J to G Hoochs - i»2 to 65 rtma 






\ 




-O.027** 


-0.011 


-0.011 


In rrtllip (ni^icajoo tla»J 


-0.001 


0.001 


0.009 


0.003 


3. Xa hljti acbobl ifreoM pC Xlm) 






' -O.017<»» 


-0.01ft** 


-O.0T4#* 




t 




-o.ooa ' ' 


0*002 


0,007 






-0,010* 


-OJ306 


"-0.0Q5 ■ 


-0-CQ3 


a PwifW! iTTHmr rmrrBTU 










' 0*069**** 


o.o9r««* 


In rnllnp tfrtctim CC Uob) 




0*030* 


0.050^ 


0.066 •••• 


0.072**** 


3- la acted Cftttstim of tin) 






^.006 


0.0Q3 


0.006 


4^ In ^/octUoml a* cactaUcd. scML 
(f^acUca of 




0,030« 


0.033**" ^ 


0.010 ^ 


O.0O8 






^.0C3Q2 


0*012* 


0^11 


0-038**** 








-0.004 


0.025 


-0.030* 


.0^014 










-0.014 


-0.011 


3. la Kbooi CntkccioD cte) 






0-034**«» 


-O.O03 


-0.003 


4. In akxkU47^ <t tAGbnlcKl acfaooL 






-0.016' 


-0.013* 




s 




0-Q»«« 


0.0q2*»*» . 


0.O06 ^ 





1 ffl/auj. 



1 . Da aqr 9obooi (fHcticd of Uw) 
: 2^ la imllip (fhkrtloQ of tm) 
3. la bd^ aotnol {fiwAm <t Uas) 
m wMml or tcNctnicd. acfaooL 



I -0.014 
0.004 
-0J>12***^ 

0«00& 
-0«0Q3 . 



0^ 

oJbo9 

-O.009* 

0*002 
0*004 



0.001 
0.014** 
-0.001* 

0.001 
-0^ 



0*004 

a*iiii* 

-0*009* 

0*006 

6.0O1 



■«f si^tincsuitly dlTTennt fV<ai 



at tba 301 Iml of staitutioil ^rrfl^tent 
at tba 9^ Iml of statistic^, oonfldsm 
at u» 951 Iml ot statistic t™f*ri*M 



flat a co^Otll tttstj. 



fbr* a <x)^Call Cast 
. 3 ftr a 
9*^ a 



,S ftr a co^tail taot]* 
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.174 



4 







t 










AND iaXJJD PCSTTTOGRJIM ^^^iiRS 


♦ 


; 




M Corn directs 


^ CdrfB Efrecw 


Job Corps EfTecf^ 
12 to 16 mxua 


Job Corps ETf^ta 
18 tc 2U MtntJia 


A. MItW 


u In any trun^ progrtt (f^actioo of Uv») 


-0.006 


-o'^oos 


^.009 


-0.005 


CZIA ^m^im (frtccioo of u») 




' -0.010* 


-0.006 


■^.009* 


W3.0O5 


□ ^ yoith nrfdidAg (frtctloo of Uim) 




0.001 


0.0004 


0,001 


0.0003 ) 


□ Ih tradjiing (nr«ctioo cf elm) 




-0.001* 


-0.X1 


-0.001** ■ 


-0.001* 








0.0003 


0,001 


-O.0OO4 


i In 'jcier :r9aJdX3 ^fracUai of y^i) 




. 0-OOOtt 


0.X1 


^ -0.001 


0.001 






2-36 


*10^ 






3. ^^guB twaitti prottL« (McUoo ^ Uvn) 


-0,009 


-0.008 ^ 


-0.011 


-o.pn* 






a. FTWiiJW --mwiiT rmrra™ 






— ^> 

1. Ill aiv tralnuig prc^rai Cf^ftcUoi of Ui 




0*005 


0,Q36«H' 


0.01s 


-0.002 


0 la C£IA trailing (f^tctloi of Ust^ 




O.XV 


,0,013* 


0.004 


^.001 


0 la Toutb niMDg tf^^ctiGfi of elm) 




0.002 


, 0.003 


-0.001 


.4*001. 


0 IivUlH nlulxtt {tnatim of elm} 




-o.ooa»» 


-o.ooa» 


<K).008**« 
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VI, IHPACT OF JOB CORPS ON PUBLIC- TRANSFER DEPENDENCE 

* 

The Increased employment and earnings of former Corp^uembers Is 
expected to reduce their postproS'*^ dependence on public transfers* 
Because of increased earnings after leaving Job Corps, former Corpsmembers 
are expected to receive fever public transfers—Including AFpC, General 
Assistance, Food Stamps, public housing, Uneaployment Insurance, and 
Worker^* Compensation~tban they vould have received otherwise dur.irg the 
postprogram period* In addition, Corpsmembers receive much less of such 
transfers vhlle they are in the Job Corps program (see Mallar et al* , 
1978)^ vhlch Is also expected to reduce their future use of such programs 
by brealcing the link vlth any preprogram dependencies that bad or wcold 
have developed* ^ 

The poVtproSram findings for the effects of Job Corps on public 
transfers are summarized in Table VI* 1 and are detailed with more refined 
estimates in Tables VI*2 through VI*13»*^ Overall^ they show (l) a very 
large and statistically significant reduction in the receipt of cash 
welfare (both AFDC and General Assistance); (2) a very large and 
statlstlcaJrly significant reduction In the receipt of Food Stamps; (3) a 
'moderate*slze but Insignificant effect on public housing (an Increase in 
the first two postprogram years and then a decrease In the thj,rd and fourth 
postprogram years); (4) a very large and statistically significant 



"^The detallld tables Include (1). separate breakdowns for civilians 
(Tables VI*2 through VI*7) , and vitb military observations Included (Tables 
VI*8 through VI*13);, (2) background Information on what Corpsmembers' post- 
program behavior would have been In tfy/ absence of their participation In ' 
Job Corps (Tables VI*2,'iri*3f VI*8r^d VI*9); (3) estimated effects of Job 
Corps on welfare assistance (Tables VI*4, VI*5, VI*10, and VI*1l);jand (4) 
estimated effects of Joo Corps on public transfers other than welfare 
assistance (Tables 71*6^ VI*7 ^ VI*12, and VI*13)* 
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re(iuctlon in the receipt of Unemployment Insi;"'ance tui); (5) a 
very small but marginally significant increase in the receipt of Workers* 
Compensation (which is probably attributable to the increased employment of 
Corpsmembers) ; and (6) mixed and insignificant effects on the receipt of 
training allowances (which are consistent with the estimated null^effects 
on training reported in Chapter V), Altogether, these findings provide 
strong support for the hypothesized reductions In pub lie* transfer 
dependence* 

The estimates of what Corpsmembers would have done during the 
postprogram period had they not partAlpated in Job Corps show a large 
degree of dependence on public transfers. As shown in Tables VI, 2, yi,3, 
VI, 8f and VI, 9, we estimate that on average (approximately): (1) 8 to 9 
percent of the time, Corpsmembers would have been receiving cash welfare 
(four weeks per year), (2) 20 percent of the time, Corpsmembers would have 
been receiving Food Stamps (ten weeks per year), (3) 7 to 8 percent of the 
time, Corpsmembers would have been living in publicf housing (four weeks per 
year), and (4) 3 percent of the time, Corpsmembers would have been 
receiving Unemployment Insurance (one to two weeka per year). 

Overall, in the postprogram period the estimated effects shown in 
Table VI, 1 amount to (approximately): (1) a 50 percent reduction in the 
receipt of cash welfare (both AFDC and General Assistance), (2) a 10 
percent reduction in the receipt of Food Stamps, and (3) a 50 percent 
reduction in the receipt of Unefflployment Insurance, The only increase 
in public transfers occurs for Workers* Compensation; it is very small, 
only margJ.nally aignificant, and probably attributable to the increased 
employment of Corpsmembers (so that they have a higher probability of Job* 
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related injury, even if they hold better jobs)^ 

These estimated effects, of Wob Corps on former participants' 
receipt of public transfers are relatively constant over time, and differ 
very little according to wliether or not military observations are 
included*^ The estimated reductions in cash welfare assistance (see Tables 
VI, 4, VI, 5, VI, 10, and VI, 11) are strongest for females without children, 
weakest for females witb children, and intermediate for males. The 
estimated reductions in Food Stamps (see Tables VI, 4» VI, 5, VI,10» and 
JVI,11) are strongest for females without children, weakest for males, and 
intermediate for females with children. Finally, the estimated reductions 
in Unemployment Insurance (see Tables VI, 6, VI, 7, VI, 12, and VI,13) are 
strongest for males, weakest for^females with children, and interaediEte 
for females without children. 
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711. mPACT CF JCB CORPS CW CRIMINALITY 



The Increased legitimate opportunities for former Corpsmembers 
to be employed and to obtain higher earnings Is expected to Increase -tbelr 
Incentives not to engage In Illegal activities* A3 the employablllty of 
Corpsmembers becomes grea)t^t legitimate activities should become 
Increasingly more attractive relative to Illegal activities* Thusi we 
expected to find- reduced criminality— fewer critttest fever arrestst fewer 
convlctlonst and less time In Jall"among Corpsmembers £rlng the 
postprogram time period* In addition* a very substantial drop In criminal 
behavior* was observed among Corpsmembers while they were In Job Corps (see 
Mallar et al,, 1978), and this in-program effect was expected to carry over 
Into the postprogram time period (In addition to the employment* related 
effects frco vocational tralnirig and education servlcea, the general 
counseling and center living In the Job Corps program are expected to 
prasote more regular^llfe^styles and, hence, reduce the criminality cf 
Corpsmembers } * 

The postprogram findings for the effects of Job Corps on 
criminality are erratic and difficult to summarize; therefore, we present 
only the detailed tables In this chapter and briefly discuss their 
impllcatlona*^ An aggregation over the entire postprogram observation 



^The detailed tables Include (1) separate breakdowios for civilians 
(Tables VII*1 through VII*6}, and with military observations Included 
(Tables VII*7 through vll*12}; (2) background Information on what 
Corpsmembers' criminal behavior would have been during the postprogram 
period In the abaence of .their participation In Job Corps (Tables VII* 1, 
VII*2, VII*7, and VII*8}; (3) estimated effects of Job Corps on aggregate 
measures of criminality (Tables VII.3f VI1*4, VII*9i and VI1*10)} and (4) 
estimated effects of Job Corps on the number of arrests by arrest charge 
for civilians (Tables VII*5 and VIX*6), and with military obaervationa 
Included (Tables VII* 11 and VII, 12)* 
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period shows that the ^tal eatliaated effect of Job Corps on arrests or 
being in Jail is approximately zero— with estimated reductions In arrests 
in the first and third postprogram years beiog offset almost exactly by 
estimated increases in the second and fourth postprogram years. However, 
we find a substantial estimated shift from more to less serious categories 
of arrest charges for Cor psmembers— fewer arrests for murder, robbery, and 
larceny, which are offset by more arrests for burglary, other personal 
crimes (minor personal crimes, such as threats)* and other miscellaneous 
crimes (primarily for traffic offenses, drunkenness, and disturbing the 

peace. In that order}* For the most part, the crime estimates show a 

* J- 

reduction In thefts, as expected, but offsetting increases elsewhere that 
relate primai:lly to traffic offenses. 

The estimates of what Corpsmembers would have done during the 
postprogram period in the absence of Job Corps (see Tables VII. 1, VII. 3, 
VII. 7, and VIZ. 8) show the familiar pattern for severely disadvantaged 
youths—very high crime rates that decline as the youths become older. Ve 
obtained estimates of sample means beginning at 6 reported arrests per 100 
youths in the first siX'-month period and declining to 4 reported arrests 
per 100 youths in the fourth six-month period* 

The estimated effects of Job Corps on aggregate measures of crime 
are presented in Tables VII. 3 and VII. 4 for civilians and in Tables VII. 9 
and VII. 10 when military observations are included. These aggregate 
measures show XO no overall reductions in arrests, (2). a reduction in 
theft arrests, and (3) no effects for being in Jail. The pattern of Job 
Corps effects on arrests over time shows a decrease in the first 
f>stprogram year (Inexplicably smaller than we have found before), an 
increase in the second postprogram year, a decrease in the third 



postprograa year, ard an increase in tbe fourth postprogr^m— which, 
adtcgetker, add up to a zero effect on total postprogram arrests. 

Estimates based on disaggregations of reported arrests by niajor 
categories of arrest charges (with the most serious charge being us«d for 
cases of multiple arrest charges) show a substantial shift from more to ^ 
less serious crimes for Corpsmembers* There are estiaated effects of feyer 
arrests for murder, robbery, and larceny, and more arrests for burglary, 
other personal crimes, and other miscellaneous crimes* In fact, the 
estiaated increases in crimes appear to relate primarily to traffic 
offenses in the other-miscellaneous category* Overall, there is a 
significant reduction in thefts, which was expected* However, we did not 
anticipate the offsetting increase in arrests for traffic offenses, which, 
speculatively, aay be due to the fact that Corpsaembers are driving more 
because of their increased earnings and because they received drivers 
training at Job Corps centers (intended to increase their Job ttohility). 

Thus, these disaggregated effects show Substantial benefits for 
society (see further in Chapter VIIl), because crimes of murder, robbery, 
and larceny are much more costly to society than are traffic offenses. 
Together with the extremely large crime reductions during the in-program 
period, this shift from more to less serious crime leads to a substantial 
benefit to society in t^e benefit-cost analysis. 

Finallyi in previous report? we found small but statistically 
significant reductions in the use of drug/aicQhol treatment programs among 
Corpsmembers during the early postpfogram period* In the subsequent 
postprograo period for the third follow-up survey (our last two-and*one* 
half years of observation) the incidence of drug/alcohol treatment was so 
low among our observed youths that the effects could not reasonably be 
estimated^^ 
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VIII* COMPARATIVE EVAtUATIOH OP BEMEPITS AND COSTS 

Beneflt^coat analyala attempts to reaolve a problem that faces 
policy analyata in evaluating public prograias—that la, bow to ayatematl- 
cally compare the vide range of program Effects with the coata of the 
various resources necessary to operate a program* With reapect to Job 
CorpSt the difficulty of this problem is Illustrated by the diverse set of 
effects measured In the evaluation: employment and earnlngSi the use of 
alternative and supplemental training and education programs^ dependence 
on welfare and other transfer programs, and antl-soclal behavior (criminal 
activity and drug/£llcohol abULe)* In addition to these program effects, ^ 
Job Corp uses a wide array of resources, including many different types of 
personnel, materials, land, bulldlngSf vehldeSi and supplies. 

In this chapter we use a benef lt-*cpst analysis to organise our 
findings on the various effects and costs of the ^ob Corps program in order 
to facilitate using these findings to assess and formulate public policy.^ 
Our discussion beglnd with an overview of the benefit-cost methodology used 
and then examines each of the benefit and cost components separately. 
These components are then aggregated and the overall results are examined, 
particularly with respect to the sensitivity of the overall findings to 
changes in the most speculative of the valuation assumptions and 



'^Thls chapter sumaarlzes the beneflt-lost techniques that were 
used ana their results. The basic methodology used is the same as In our 
tub earlier betieflt-cost evaluatijons of Job Corps and is presented in more 
detail in Technical Report Q, "A Comparative Evaluation of the Benefits and 
Costs'of Job Corps after Porty-Elght Months of Postprogram Observation.** 
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eatinatea. The chapter concludes with a aunanary of the findings front our 
'benefit-cost analysis. ^ 

The overall conclusion i*s that Job Corps is a worthwhile public 
investment* Our benchmark estimate (baaed on the assumptions and estimates 
with which we are most cmfortable) ia that measured benefits to society 
exceed costs by over $2,300 per Corpemember in 1977 dollars, or, equlva- 
lently, by approximately 45 percent.^ Furthermoret the overall finding of 
positive net social benefits is obtained under a wide range of alternative 
assumptions and estimstest and the additional follow-up data allow more 
confidence to be placed in this overall finding than previously. With the 
longer postprogram observation period, we rely less on relatively Imprecise 
extrapolation prooedureSt and, in fact, we estimate that social benefit^ 
exceed costs during the time frame now covered by the interviews. 

The information obtained from organising all of the estimated 
program effects into a systematic comparison of the benefits and costs is 
much more powerful than oan be summarised by a few aggregate ntmbera on the 
estimated net econcnic benefits to society, tfe have been careful In this 
chapter to provide adequate detail to ensure thatKlnformed policymakers can 
form their own Judgments and value the estimated effects in alternative 
ways. 

A. BENEFIT-COST METHODOLOGY 

Benefit-cost analysis attempts to provide an appropriate framework 
within which program effects and their costs oan be compared. The usual 



-^To obtain rough estimates of the, 1962 dollar values, the numbers 
in this chapter can be multiplied by 1.457, reflecting the estimated 
increase in the GNP price deflator between 1977 and 1962. This implies 
that the difference in value between social benefits and costs is 
approximately $3,3^50 per Corpsmember in 1962 dollars. 
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approach entails eatlsiating constant dollar values (dollar values 
denoainated at a particular point in time, so as not to be biased by 
inflation} for each benefit and cost and then aggregating those values 
through standard accounting procedures. By measuring the benefits and 
costs of a program in common units such as constant dollars, the worth of a 
program can readily be assessed for measured effects. 

An appropriate procedure for comparing benefits and costs is to 
calculate the program^s **net present value**— a term that refers to the 
difference between total benefits and total costs when dollar values 
accruing in different time periods have been adjusted to **present*value** 
units for a base time period.^ control partially for program size, we 
divide all dollar values by the number of Corpsmembers^ so that all figures 
reflect benefits or costs per Corpsmember. Tbus« the resulting criterion 
used to Judge the program is whether the program's net present value P6r 
Corpsmeober is greater than zero. If it is« the program is judged to be 
worthwhile frcm the perspective of measured aconomin efficiency; otherwise^ 
the program is judged to be undesirable unless the value of unmeasured 
benefits exceeds the value of unmeasured £osts by at least the measure<i 
shortfall. 

Vhlle the net present value criterion is easy to state, a high 
degree of uncertainty often surrounds its estimation, making it difficult 
to apply. Sometimes, in fact, equally {>! fusible estimates of a program's 
net present value can lie on opposite sides of zero, making it 



-^In discounting to present-value units, we adjust the value of 
estimated benefits or costs that accrue in different time periods to 
reflect their worth in the base time period (see Gramlich, 1981, for a 
detailed discussion of discounting and other beneflt^cost principles) . The 
specific discounting assumptions that ye use are outlined below in Section 
B.7 of this chapter. 
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linpossitkle to apply the net present value rule directly and^ thus, 
Impossible to use this rule in a dimple way to Judge the worth of a 
program* ^ 

This uncertainty stans from four sources: the estimates of 
program effects , the estimates of the "shadoH prices** used to value these 
effects**^ unmeasured effects* and the accounting assumptions* Of these 
four areasi the uncertainty surrounding the estimated effects is best 
unoerstoodf because the estimated effects are obtained from statistical 
computations that also provide estimates of their error variances* Less is 
known about the accuracy of the shadow prices* These prices are generally 
estimated on the basis of published data for which measures of error or 
uncertainty are often UMVallable* With unmeasured effects we can only 
document the existence and expected direction of bias from emitting known 
effects (see further below}* Flnallyi ivany of the accounting assumptions 
used in the analysis aporoTr j mate realltyi with the magnitude of the 
approximation error often being impossible to determine* 

Because of the error associated with any single estimate of net 
present value « much of the usefulness of benefit-cost analysis is due to 
Its comprehensiveness in drawing together measures of the various program 
effects and costs* The general patterns that emerge from the atteapts to 
assign relative values are often more useful than any specific estimate of 
net present value* For that reason, the analysis In this chapter does not 
focus on a single net present value estimate but* rather, on a set of 



''^The term ahadov price Is used to refer to the estimated' value per 
unit of effects* 
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eatupates* This set Includea (i) a benchaark estlmatef Incorporating the 
assumptions and estimates with which we feel most comfortablet and (2) 
several estimatea baaed on aensltlvlty testa, eaob Illustrating the effeot 
of cban^ng one or more of the assuinPtlons used In the benofamark 
calculations while holding all others constant. When equally plausible 
estimates are availablef we adopt a conservative convention for our 
benchmark estimate—that is, we use the value that yields lower eatimated 
benefits. 

The conclusions of our benefit*cost analyaia are based on all these 
estimates* Thus, they do not rely on a single set of uncertain assumptions 
ana estimates but, rather, on a range of possible assumptions and 
estimates* By eiaainlng the different assumptlonSf the underlying outcome 
estimates, and the techniques used to value outcomest we belieye that 
reasonable Judgments can be made about the relative value of a program's 
benefits and costs* 

Most benefit-cost evaluations adopt the perspective of society as a 
whole. They focus on "economic efficiency "—that is, on a program's effect 
on the total value of the goods and services available to society* Is the 
Value of those goods and services greater as a result of the program under 
study, or would the value have been greater had the resources used for the 
program been devoted to alternative use ? In essence, this analytical 
focus assumes that a dollar of benefit or cost to one person is equal to a 
dollar of benefit or cost to another person. 

While an evaluation from the perspective of society as a whole is 
moat useful, it is clear that all groups in society do not share equally in 
the benefits and costs of a program, and that distributional effects can be 
important and, indeed, are often part of a program's objectives. Thus, it 
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ia uaeful to consider the effect of a program on the distribution of 
resources, as well as its effect on the total amount of resources* For 
exaaplttt ontt objective of Job Corps is to transfer resources to Corps- 
members* 

In order to address botb tbe economic efficiency of the Job Corps 
prograo and its important distributional consequences, we will c^pute 
estimates for three Icey perspectives: society as a whole, CorpsmemberSt 
ana noiwCorpamembers (general ta:^^,payers) *^ One analytically iiseful 
feature of. using these three perspectives is that the sum of the net 
present values calculated from the Corpamember and noi^Corpameaber 
perspectives are oomputed so as to equal the social net present value* 
This adding<^up property pertains because Corpsmembers and noi^Corpamembers 
constitute mutually exclusive groups that, when combinedt include all 
members of society (i*e*t mutually exclusive and exhaustive}* Thereforet 
transfers of income between these two groups (e*g*t reduced welfare 

transfers or Job Corps stipends) cancel out from the social perspeotive, 

J 2/ 
because the benefit to one group is 'equal to the cost to the other *^ 

Benefits or costs that accrue to one group and that are not offset by 

corresponding costs or benefits to the other group (e*g*t increased work 

output) do not cancel out from the social perspective and cause a change in 

the amount of resources available to sooiety* 



^The term non-CorPsmember is used consistently throughout this 
benefit*cost discussion to refer to all members^^f .society other than those 
who enroll in Job Corps* It should be pointed out that this 'term does not 
refer specifically to that group of ' no&*Corpsmembers interviewed in our 
study as a comparison group, although these individuals of course 
constitute a very small fraction of the' total noiwCorpsmenber group* 

2/ 

This assumes that a dollar of benefit or cost to one person is 
equal to a dollar of benefit or coat to anyone else* 
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The examination of net present value from the three perspectives 
enables tbe analysis to eatlitate the redistribution of reaouroes between 
non-Corpstte&bers and Corpsmemters. However, the value of such a 
redistribution is not quantified, since we do not have a practical 
technique for doing ao^* Furthermore, the analysis masks any 
redistributions within these two broa<t groups. For example, a person using 
public facilities renovated or built by Corpamrabers, or someone who is not 
a crime victim as a result of Job Corps, receives a disproportionate share 
of the benefits that accrue to norwCorpsmembers. These aspects of the 
effects of Job Corps on the distribution of resources should be kept in 
mind when interpreting the beneflt*co3t findings* 

Table VXII.1 presents ^he components of our benefit-cost analysis 
of Job Corps and the relationships among the Corpsmember, non-Corpsmember , 
ano social perspectives* The table lists the principal components of the 
benefit-cost analysis, suggests whether a component Is, on average, a 
benefit, a cost, or neither from each of the three perspectives, and 
indicates the data sources used to measure and value each component.^ The 
separate benefit-cost components listed in Table VIII* 1 are the subject of 
the next two sections* 

Finally, before proceeding, it is Important to comment upon the 
comprehensiveness of the approach adopted in our evaluation* In general, 
we attempt to value all of the major resources saved or used as a result of 



Whether the effect on a component is a net benefit or cost is 
sometimes problematic. Table VXXI*1 reflects prior Judgments about the 
social value of components from tbe perspective of society as a whole* The 
treatment of all components in the final net present value calculations is, 
of course, determined by the estimates of the actual Job Corps effects* 
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COMPONENTS OF THE JOB CCflPS 
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Corpa finannial accduDtlng ^at*B; H > not soaaurad* 



the prograa* When market values are not observed directlyf we estimate 
implicit shadow prices whenever possible* However, in some cases, we will 
be unable to estimate reliable shadow prices* In addition, we will floae- 
times be unable to value the magnitude of Job CcJ^ps efi^ects, such as the 
utility to society of reduced welfare transfers duetto individuals' prefer* 
ences for reduced welfare dependence (increased 3 teem of Corfk^embers 

and reduced social fears among non^Corpsmember^)*'^ * In cases like these/ 
we will provide a qualitative discussion of. the unmeasured benefit or 
value, so tnat readers can form their own Judgments about its wt 



B, BENmT CpMPONEHTS > " 

Five major benefit components are measured and valued* All- of them 
are expected to derive, at least in part, f^om the increased empJL:oy^iliJby 
of Corpsmembers* Improved. job opportunities shoula lead to benefits fron 
increases in the production of goods and services and from redkicbions in 
(1) welfare dependence, (2) criminal activities,* (3)^drug aAA'^^oohol 
abuse, and (4) the use of altenoative training and educat^^n^ser^ices* 
Our estimates for each of these five benefit components are briefly 
discussed below* ^ ^ -* 

; 

1* Output Produced ^^v Corpflmembera at Centera- and in Pnattfrogram ^ 
Employment " , , y-- 

The increase in goods and services pr^iduded by CorpSQembers ^ ^ 

constitutes a major benefit of the program* For analytical purposes, it is 



^ ^One way tb interpret (Quantitative ben^At^oost findings when sooA^ 
benefits and costs are ^Qt measured is that'll ;]Deasured costs exceed 
measured benefits, society must value t^e diraAh*ence between unmeasured 
benefits and costs by at least the amot^nt of^rthe^measured shortfall in net 
present value in ord^r for the progr^ \^ be' ootisidered a worthwhile 
economic investment* \ 



useful to distinguish between goods and services that Corpsmembers produce 
while they are enrolled In Job Ctsrps and those that tbey produce after tbey 
leave the program, Thl^"^ distinction Is convenient because different 
techniques are necessary to value chsiAges In postprogram versus In^-program 
output, and the different outputs haven different distributional 
consequences* Output produced by Corpsmembers after they leave the program 
Is produced In the regul^ labor market, and we can estimate Its value 
on the basis of tbelr earnings* Indeed, employer payments represent the 
values that we attach to Job Corps effects on postprogram eaployi^ent and 
earnings* 

In contrast, the output produced by Corpaaembers while tbey are 
enrolled In Job CorRs Is produced under aonmarket circumstances, and 
Corpsmembers are not paid for that output (their Job Corps stipends, or 
"pay allowances,** are determined on a different basis and bear no 
relationship to In-program output)* Furthermore, non* Corpsmembers benefit 
from postprogram employi^ent effects through taxes on earnings* but tbey ^ 
benefit from In-program output differently from one work activity to 

.another* To value In-program output, we had to undertake ^'^Yarate 
sampling and study of Job Corps work activities*-^ 

In-Program Qutnut- The In-program output pro&uced by Corps-^ 
members in connection with tbelr vocational' training provides benefits 
to Corpsmembers, to non-Corpsmembers; and to society as a whole* These 
outputs Include goods produced in work projects (for Instance, the addition 

/built f or ^a hospital In rural Colorado by Corpsmembers who were receiving , 



-^Por more details on the estimated values of In-^program output 
ana the techniques used' to obtain these estimates, see Technical Peports IE 
ana Q* . , ' , . 



on-tfce-Jol) training In various conatructlon trades) and services provided 
in work-experience ' programs (for Instancef -tbe iiurslng assistance provided 
by Corpsn.emters at a county bosp; /ral In Gutbrler^'Olclabooat* as tbey vera 
obtaining work exl^erlence In nursing), Tbe value Qf these goods and 
services waS> estimated on the basis of twenty-^two ^ipQclal studies of 
ranaomly chosen work projects and work-experience programs at eleven Job 
Corps centers* ^ ' 

The recipients of this Cor psQember- produced output mlgbt be 

either the non-Corpsmember commui ity or the Job Corps centers themselves* 

*' 

In the first case (community-serving output), tbe entire value of tbe 
output produced Is considered to be a benefit to non-Corpaaesbers*^ In .tbe 
second case (center-serving output), tbe output benefits both Corpsm^ftbers 
and non^Corpsmembers* Corpsmembers benefit from center-serving 'output 

because tbey consume some of tbe output tbey produce (e*g* /bousing ^ 

* ■* ' , 

services pbovl*ded In dormlt6Mes built or rehabilitated with Corpamember 
labor, part of which Is Included as a capitalize cost in tbe Job Corps 
financial data); noiw Corpsmembers benefit when tbe capital atock available 
to society increases as a result of Corpsmember labor In-these activities* 

The value of tbe goods and services ^produced by Corpsmembers in 
community* and center-serving projects is estimated by tbe .price tbat 

alternative suppliers would have changed to provide those same goods and 

2/ 

services* After estimates are made for tbe. value of center-serving output 



^As general members of socletyt Corpsmembers al^so benefit from 
coomunity-^servlng output* For the most part, bowevert we will use tbe 
approximate (ana computationally convenient) assumption tnat only 
non-Corpsme&oers benefit from such output* . - 

^^The value of all materials and labor Inputs 'provided b]f Job Corps 
are subtracted from the alternative supplier's price* In many cases, *tbis 
net value o^ Corpsmembers' output was quite close to tbe alternative 
supplier's labor cost; 



used by Job Corps and the ajsount transferred to Corpsmembers, the net 

♦ 

benefits per Cofn^niAmhAr vgar of serviQfi for In-pro^ram output are 
estimated to be $1,364 for noiHCorpsmanbers, $175 for Corpamembers, and, 
thus, $1,539 for society as a whole* Because the average Corpsmember 
remains In the program approximately half a year 15,9 months in fiscal 
1977) > the average social benefit per Corosmember Is $757**^ On average, 
CorPsoembers receive $86 of this benefit, while the remaining $671 accrues 
to norwCorpamembers* 

These values are based on the prices charged by alternative 
suppliers and Indicate the value of the resources that would be required to 
produce the in-program output of Corpsmembers* However, these prices do 
not directly measure the value that society places on the output* While 
only imprecise estimates of this demand value can be made, tests presented 
In Technical Report E suggest that, under reasonable assumptions, the de* 
mana value will De between 103 and 62 percent of the supply-price estimate*^ 
Thus, using supply price as a measure of the value of liwprogram output 
appears to provide a reasonably accurate estimate of the demand, value 
(although probably high by a small amount)* 

Inoreaaed Poatprogran Employment Qutbut- The increase In the value 
of output produced by Corpamembers after they leave the program is 
estimated by the increase in their gross compensation (l*e*, earnings plvs 



-^That is, (5.9/12) x $1,539 = $757, 

2/ 

^Essentially, the value can be greater than 100 percent of the 
supply price when people other than the recipient obtain benefits 
(externalities to other people or external benefits), and the value can be 
less than 10O percent of^^the supply price when recipients value it le9s 
than It costs an alternative supplier to produce It (l*e*» demand price Is 
less than supply price)*' 
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1y ^ 
fringe benefits)* The use of gro?© compensation aa a measure of output 

produced ia based on the a^giMRtion that labor markets function in a 

competLtire manner (although, in any caaet gross compensation is the 

correct measure from the Corpamember perspective, since that is what they 

receive)* This assumes that employers pay total compensation to their 

workers that reflects the value of the output produc^ftl by the workers, 

which. should generally be correct for competitive mar;cets* The increase 

in output produced by Corpsmembers is then estimated by the difference 

between their gross compensation and the amount they would have received 

2/ , 

had they not entered the program* 

The earnings cofflpooent of gross compensation was estimated from the 
interview data and includes both civilian and estimated military earnings 
(see Chapter IV)* The nonwage components— retireneot, health, and^ 
insurance benefits, the employer's share of PICA payroll taxes, and 
payments into Unemployment Insurance and Workers* Compensation funds*-can 
be estimated on the basis of secondary data (e*g.. Social Security statutes 
ana U*S. Department of Labor estimates of fringe*benef it rates); For 
workers liKe the Corpsmembers, the value of nonwage items is estimated to 
equal, approximately, 15 percent of wages* Thus, increased total 
compensation (the social benefit derived from the increase in output) is 



"^This assumes that Corpsmembers do not displace other workers who 
subsequently become unemployed (see Technical Report Q for more discussion 
on this topic)* 

^See the discussion in Chapter III for details on the econometric 
procedures used to obtain the estimates of Job Corps effects. Chapters IV 
through VII present the resulting impact estimates that are valued in this 
chapter* The estimates used in the benefit-cost analysis include youths in 
military Jobs. 
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estimated to be K15 times the estimated increase in Corpsmefflbers* 
earnings* 

Table VIII*2 provides estimates of the value of increases in 
postprogram output (earnings and fringe beaefita)* The estimated presant 
value of increased postprogram output (gross compensation) is approximately 
$1,930 per CorpsmemDer during our postprogram observation period, , As dis- 
cussed in Chapter IV, these estimates might be on the low side (approxi- 
mately $100 per year too low for earnings), because they do not account for 
noiUinearities in the time trends for the economy* Here, bovever. In lice 
witn our conservative approacht and in order to use a consistent basis for 
all estimatesf we use the lower estimate, which has the same linear time- 
trend assumption as all of our other estimates (some of which could not be 
conputedt except at great expense, with nonlinear time trends for the 
unaerlying economy)* 

Inoreaaed Tax Payments on Poatprogram Ineome. As the incimes of 
Corpsmembers rise, they pay more taxes* Such en increase in tax payments 
is a cost to Corpsmembers, but is an offsetting benefit to non*Corpsm^beVs ' 
(i*e*, all other taxpayers); hence, it does not enter the social 
perspective*^ However, It does represent a transfer of resources from 
Corpsmemoers to noo-CorpsmaDbers* 

To estimate taxes paid, we used an estimate of the change in 
Corpsmembers' taxable income and an estimate. of the overall tax rate 
applicable to that inc<MBe for low-income households* This tax rate was 

^As is the case with all transfers, changes in the resource costs 
of maldng the transfer should be included in the social perspective* With 
respect to tax payoentSt however, the change in administrative costs is 
probably very small and is treated as zero* 
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ESQHAm VALUE (F QOtEASED FOSmKXiiUH Ctmur tiSi TAKES EER O0ftF3e£St 
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Year After I^ariiM Job Ocroa 
1 2 ^ It 


Total 


1 . Earnings^ 
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$567 


$405- 


$1,681 


Z, FHnea benefits (0.15 x eenilQes) 


39 


98 


65 
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252 


3' PaotcrGp^ output 












(eamLnp •<• Mugfi benefits) 


301 


750 


6S 


466 


1,933 




161 


663 


S37 


405 


1,58r 


5. 1^ pqynents (0^ x taxable lixxae) 


37 


15r 


124 


93 


365 



NCOS: For an eiqdamtlon and Justification nf ttew ttitljnatlon rrooedu^ ,aee tl)e text 
(for flm detalla« see IbcliilcaL Itopcrt Q) * ^ 

a/ 

^Tte pcfftirogr^ ancuata are dlAoouited to tte li>(rogrn po'lod (flaoal 19?7} at 
a 5 peroent real amal rate. Tte luters in this ooltsn are oora aooiratt tban can be 
cbtalrad trm tte prto&Hj^ for oaLura, beoauae ttay are baaed on sere refined^ slx-^ 
ocntti breeladcwB frcm T^es 17*10 and 17*11 in Qsapber 17 anl beoauae tbiy have leae 
roming €n^* 



Ibese are tbe 3007 estlDstes fcr dvUlan and ndlltavy Jobs in 19?7 ddUars 



Crm TUkLe 17*1 in OaapUr 17. As noted in tbe dlsmaaion Is Qiapter 17, tbeae estiioatea 
are probably aaeeubat lev (00 tte order ct $100 per year) becam ve do not take aoooiAt ct 
nordlnwitiee in tbe time trends for aamin^ aaide fra Job Qcrpe« xiaLdb naloe tbe first 
and fptrth postirognB years eapactaUy lov* Bdyever^ ue use these estlDStes to keep that 
m tbe agne baoLs as ether eetiaated ^ectSf sone^of lAldi would have been vety difficult * 
to oanpute bad ocntroLs for ODoUmar tine treods in tbe eoonaqr been induaed* 
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1974) am indudea 
ailcwnoea. 



is denned as In tbe aouroe for tbe tax rit^ (Pecinan and Otasr, 
pblus Mjogp benefits pilua puhLLc tranaftrs plus training 
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estljaated by P^chaan and Okner (1974) to be approximately 23 percent of 
total taxable lncQn«t defined to Include earningSt fringe benefits^ public 
tranaf«rat training allowanceat etc*^ The major componenta of tblB tax 
rate are payroll, salest and exclae taxea* These taxes are difficult to 
avoidt aapeclally tboaa levied on consumption. Thus, even though 
CorpsmemberB might face low tax rates on earnings and might in fact avoid 
paying acme payroll and incoma taxes, their total tax burden (as a 
percentage of income) is not significantly different frcm the tax burden of 
most taxpayers (although the composition of taxes does vary considerably by 
income level)* 

The change in taxable income (aa defined by Pechman and Oknert 
I97U} wad calculated from eatintatea of the changes in grosa companaationt 
transfer payments, and training allowances* Table VIII*2 providea the 
reaulting estintatest along with the estimates of the changes in tax 
paymenta* Becauae there were eatlm^v^jd declinaa in the receipt of public 
transfers and tralnlog allowanceSt the chaoges in "taxable" income ar^ 
smaller than the changes in gross compensation* Altogether, Corpsmembers 
received an average of approximately $1,600 more in income during the first 
four, postprogram years than they would have had they not entered Job Corpa; 
they also paid approximately $365 more In taxes per Corpamember during that 
period* 



^Thla discuasion dravs on the results of Pechman and Okner (197U>, 
Their data show that the combined effect of all taxes is equivalent to a 
proportional tax of approximately 23 percent of income* Theae data are 
ratner old (1966) and contain some inaccuracies when applied to populations 
of low^incooe youths* Howeverv the][ are the best estimates currently 
avaiiable—particularly because they are comprehensive in covering all 
major taxes and are able to Incorporate the effects of tax avoidance* 
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2. .^educed Dependence on Public Tranafera 

A3 reported earlier (eee Mallar et al^t 1978) t Corpsmefflbere reduce 
tbelr use of public traoafere while tbey are in tbe Job Corpe progran. In 
addition, ae diacuaaed in Chapter VI, aaaoclated with the poatprogram 
Increaaea in employment and earnlngat we find that Job Cprpa aubatantlally 
reduced Corpamembera'^ poatprogram dependence on public aaalatance and 
Unemployment In.«iurance* Tbla ulll cauae a decline botti^ in tranafera to 
Corpamembera and in the level of reaourcea neceaaary to administer thoae 
programa* Aalde from the unmeasured utility frcnn reduced welfare 
dependence, the reductlona in public tranafera repreaent a coat to 
Corpamembera and a correapondlng benefit to non-Corpamembera t who otherwlae 
would have had to pay for them. Tbereforet theae tranafera net out fraa 
the aoclal perapectlve* In contraatt the associated adminiatratlve coat 
aavlnga are a benefit to non^Corpsntembera and do not repreaent a cost to 
Corpamembera > bencet the adminiatratlve savings are a benefit to society. 

flcriuf^^rf Tranafera, Seven transfer programa were exafflinjad aa part 
of tne analyala: Aid to Famillea with Dependant Children (AFDC), Medlcaldt 
General Aaalatancet Food Stampst public boualng. Unemployment Inaurancet 
ana Workers* C<^pensatlon. Tranafera were estimated on the basla of the 
estimated dlfferencea In the Qumber of nonths during which the tranafera 
were received (see Chapter VI} and the average benefit levels of the 
programa. Average benefit levels were estimated on the baals of publlahed 
datat except in the cases of Unemployment Insurance and Workera* Compen* 
satlon, for which we used the average benefit reported by the youths In our 
aample (a smaller amount than the average benefit levels of tbe^ program} * 

For AFDCf Hadlcaldt General Aaalatance, Food Stamps* and public 



bouslngt separate estimates were made for Corpsmembers with children living 
with them and for those without children*"^ Cases In which children were 
present were valued using the average benefit amount per oase* For 
Corpsmembers without chlldrent the average benefit per recipient was used* 
Table VIXI*3 provides the resulting estimates and the value of these 
estimated effects of Job Corps, The largest values of reductions were for. 
the cash welfare programs (AFDC and General Assistance) and for the receipt 
of Unemployment Insurance* The discounted value of the net reduction In 
all seven types of transfers Is just over ?500 per Uorpsmembar, 

Pg^uoed Jrim^n^ft^native Costa, With the decline In transfers, the 
amount of resources necessary to administer the programs also declines. As 
mentioned* this resource saving is a benefit to noi^Corpamembers and to 
society as a whole* The savings are estimated on the basis of the 
estimated changes in months of program use and the average costs per month 
of processing a case in each program* Table VIII*4 presents the estimated 
benefits, which total approximately $100 P«r Corpsmenber in present-value 

4 

terms during the observation period* 

Dnmcaaured Benefits, In addition to the reduced transfer payments 
and reduced administrative costs of welfare, benefits also accrue directly 
to both Corpsmembers and noD-Corpsmembers to the extent that individuals 
prefer not to depend on welfare* Corpsmembers are expected to benefit 

-^For females, separate Impact estimates were cofrputed for women 
with children and for those without children* However* this distinction 
was not necessary for males* For benefit-cost purposes, we have assumed 
tnat the fraction of males with children equals the corresponding fraction 
for females; we have apportioned the Job Corps effects for males 
accordingly* This procedure differs slightly from that used in 9ur 
previous beneflt*cost analyses of Job Corps and is described more fully in 
Technical Report g* 
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in Cb«pt«r Tif Aod U)« Mtlut«d rvduetloas for UfmploTMat Ihmtum «Dd vorlMra* CoBp^ontloa ar« 
bu«d oo U)« lU-aoflU) brwJcdoHU frta ttMca 7Z*t2 uid 7Z.t3 1a Ctaapur 71* 

^Tb« postpi'«(rM*Mouats Mr% di«oeuBt«d to U)« liHprocm p«nod (fi«Q«l 1977) • 5 P«rQ*nt 

9i2 ^oltMUt b«oauM U)«r Mr% taMd ott ttor* r«riA*df alx««ottU) brMkdMraa of •stlMt«d r«duotioQ« 
bvoauM thvr ikvrt i«m rouodiac trror. 

^T1t« MtlBatftd of th«M trmikaf«r« differ tutoatuttlAllf ■ooordiat to wti«Ui«p or th« 

r^Pl«iit< liiir* ohildr*fi llvtai viui Uw* Tb«r«for*» tb« •st4Mt«d Moattw of r«duotlon ir« oaleuIst«d 
3«P«r«uiF tiT pr#t#oo« or of o&lldr«i^tJi« "vitta ohlldr«a* MtUsUft Inolud* fmittt »itb 

oiuidi^a Plua tM r«l«vut portlou of U)« tstlMtttd mx« ftffootst «ad Ui« ■vltbout oJilldr^n" ••Uaat«a 
ifioliida f«Mitt9 tflUKMt o&Udrvo pitu U)« rtXcttat tHTuona of Uts •«uut#d aai«-«ff90t4* 

^Tb« •stlBatvd vAlov of Hadleald tr«aftf«rs 19 bu«d od rvolPlwss of IFDC (for W« daU^lJt 
M« t*QtuiC4l Report Q). V* «Mm on* r«olPi«pt for U)« 4FDC •ffootA oa 'ni pga^riii ii vitboat cUIdrta 
m U)« JFBC PTOfTM Avtrtf* par om (fttUT) of 3.t3 rceipitotj for U)« iFDC tff^^td oa Corp«M«b«ra 
tfltb obUdrts (fml«a tfltb ohlldrva plua th« r«l«Ttat portioa* of U)« •ftUMt«d ul« afftota). 

^Tb« aatlBatad valoo of Food Staaptt crtaafars la baa«4 oa r«elPl«ata* W« maauM.ai* r«elPl«iit 
for ta* «rf«ot3 OD CorpflM«b«ra without eblldraa and th« progrva •vcrug* p«r oa«« (houaaaold) of 
r«eipi«Dt3 for th« off«ot3 oa ajrpaaiftbvrs vltb eaiidran (f«il«a »lth ebildraa pii^ %h% relovtnt 
portiooa^of tb« ft9tiA«t«d mX* •ffaets). 

^For th« ia-progr«a poriod titvo d«t« ooly on tb« agx>*«Kate of HI uid VC. Th* ostuaate is 
t)«a«d on tb« ftampltd Yofutba* reports of tb« total «aount of tJI and WC r«c«iv«d (for 3U>r« dttailsr 3«« 
Taeaaieal R«pOrt Q}, 
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TABU VIJI,U 



ESTIMATED VALUE OF EEWEFITS PEH COHPSHEMBEH FTJCM HEIiUCED ACMIMISTHATIVE COSTS OF THANSFEH PHCGHAKS 

{19T7 DOUAfiS) 



EatlamM 





Ii^PfocrtB 








V«lutt Per 






Parlod 


r*AF 1 


ri»C_2_ 




4 


Month 


U AFDC 


g.333 


0*436 


0.236 


0,327 


o*i6a 


42a 


S 39 




0.369 


0.476 


0,127 


0*493 


o*o3g 


3 


5 




0*053 


0-273 


0,210 


0,226 


0*176 


17 


l5r 


tt, food Stmiw^ 


1 .447 


0,347 


0.124 


0-514 


0*290 


9 


24 


5* Public Bo^inf 


o.a22 


-0*174 


*0*216 


g*i62 


0*226 


13 


10 


6. ttniBPloTMflt 


0*144 


0*240 


0*150 


0,174 


0*174 


30 


24 


Coap«QMtloir^ 




-0*012 


-o*o4a 


*0.066 


-0*07 a 


54 


.10 



^Tbo utiaattd r*4uotiofi< for tb« lo-proirw p«rlod M^r% coaputod for ««rii4r reports (for aor# 
dttAllv* Toohnlcftl Ktport 0). Pop tbo pottpropta p«rio4r tho MtltMM r«diiotlonA for publlo 
4s»lflt«aco pTQcrm (rovo 1 tbrough 5) tr« bu*4 od tbo ii3C-«Mtb b(r«tkdowoa f^ TAbloa VI*10 ud vl*ll 
lA Cb«pt«r Tit tad tbo ootlaat«d rtduotiofia for QnwplojMOt lAsurum tad Vorktra' Coapaasatloe aro 
bsMd OD tbe JiJi aonta brtt«lcdiovD« fttm TatklM TI*12 ud TI*13 In Quptar TI* 

^Tbo poatprofraa Mouau «po diaoottatad to tb# Ix^^^m ptrlod (moal 19T7) at o 5 paroaat 
real orauai rata* Tba auabara la taia ooim aro aora aoourata tb^ oaa m oDtalaad fros tba praoadlag 
all coiuaaar baoauaa tbar ar# baaad oa aora raflaadr <l3ti«aatb braalodoiraa of aatiaatad raduetiooa aad 
bacauaa thar bava laaa rouadiag arror* 

^Tba aatlaatad valtia of tba adsiniatrativa coat of Hadlcald Ifl .baaad oa raclpianta of AFDC 
(for aora dataUa* aaa Taelmical BaPort 0), Va aoauaa OM raolDlaat for tba iFVC affaota oa 
CorpaBiBbara uithaut cblldraa tad tba AFDC Progrw avaraga par oaaa (favilr) of 3,13 raolPlaata for tba 
AFDC affaota 00 CorPaaaabara vitb obildraa (fivalaa uitb ohlldraa pltia tba raiavaat portiona of tba 
attiBatad aala afraota)* 

Tba aatlaatad valtia of tba adBinlatratlva coat of Food StaaPa la baaad oa oaaaa of raoalPt* 
Tb«raror«» tba aatiaatad aiO&tba of radiiotloa aan b* OftloulAtad dlraetlf ft<m tba orarail Jo^ Corpa 
affaota fros Tablaa VI*10 tad TI*n la Cbaptar TI alallar to tha otbar aatriaa la tbla tabla» axcapt for 
Hadloald (ata aboira)* Tba dlffaraooaa Mtwaaa oaaaa (bouaabeida) aad ladlvidual raoipiaata aiplaiit tha 
diffftTvaoaa for aatlaataa aovtba or raduotloo la Food Stanpa for tbia tabla eoaparaa ta tba aatriaa la 
Tabla TIII,3* 

^Por tba lo-progr» pariod ua htra data oiiir oa tha ttfragata or UI aad wc* Va uaa tba 
aatlaatad adaiaiatrati^a <^t valtia for UI bacauaa* bf twtt tba graataat portloa of tbaaa youtba racaiva 
01 ooaPar#4 to wC* (Tbla la allabUy ooaaartativa Id tba aaaat of uadarraiuiaf baaarita> alaoa tba 
valtia for UI la tbao tbat for VC*) 
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from Increased 'Independence and self-esteem and reduced stlgnta* Non* 
Corpsaeabers are expected to benefit to the extent that they would prefer 
that the resources be used to give Corpsaembers an opportunity to Increase 
their .human capital and earnings from Job Corps participation, rather than 
used to provide public transfers to Corpsmembers* These changes in well- 
being are Intangible and could not be estimated accurately for this 
analysis* 

3, Reduced CrfTn^na^ Actlvltiear^ 

Four benefits frcm the dedlae In criminal activities among 
Corpsmembers relate to reductions in (1) the resources used In the criminal 
Justice system, (2) the personal Injury and property daaage that accompany 
vlctlmizatlonst (3) the value of stolen property, and (4) the fear and 
anxiety associated with crime* The resource savings associated with 'the 
first two Items are benefits to society and to noiwCorpsmembers* The 
reduced value of stolen property will be a benefit to noi>*CorpsmefflberSt but 
part of Its value should be viewed as a cost to CorpamemberSt who no longer 
receive that theft Income* The social benefit of a reduction in stolen 
property (the difference between the noi^^Corpsmraber benefit and the 
Corpamember cost) relates to the decreased social resources attributable to 
fencing (which uses resources) , damage to stolen property, and the loss o^" 
legal titles* Reductions In the fear and anxiety associated with crime are 
not valued directly, but will be noted* 



"^By necessity, this section Is a brief summary of the crime- 
evaluation procedures used* Technical Report Q contains a more complete 
discussion of the procedures ar^d their Justifications* 
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The method used to value the crlj&e^ reduction benefits focuses on 
tne effect of changes in arrests aaoog nine crime categories ^see Table 
VlIX.5)* The estimates frco Chapter VII of Job Corps-induced reductions in 
arrests are adjusted upward by 70 percent to correct for underreporting in 
the interview self-reports*^ These estimated reductions in arrests were 
then valued by multiplying them by shadow prices eqi:ial to the cost savings 
per arrest This disaggregation of arrests vas made according to most 
serioua charge and enables ua to value changes in both the mix of -arrest 
charges and the overall level of arrests* Table VIII. 5 presents the shadow 
prices applicable to the social, perspective* 

ITeduQed CrlnHnal Au^ila^ Svaten Coats. Processing persona 
through the criminal juatioe aystem (policOt prosecutiont courtBt and 
corrections) is expensive* Court time alone is estimated to cost $15 per 
minute; thus, even the simple process or entering a plea cost dose to 
|J|50 in 1977.^ ' The shadow prices in the table reflect the probability and 
cost of an arrested perron passing through each stage of the system*-police 
custody t arraignment t detention, trial t and incarceration* 



"^Schore, Maynardt and Piliavin M979} found ^at arrests uere * 
underreported by between 4l and percent vhen interview questions 
(essentially the same as those used in this analysis) were compared to 
official court records* Most of'* this underreporting stemmed from the 
underreporting of multiple arrests and not frcm the failure to report any 
arrest* Thus, the self-reports must be multiplied by 1.7 to obtain an 
estimate of the actual number of arrests* F6r further details, aae 
Technical Report 

^Tliese estimates are based on comf^utations made by Greenwood et 
al. (1973); tneir estimates have been adjusted to 1977 dollars* 

... 25 V 
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TABLE VIII. 5 



ESTIMATES OF AVEHAGE SOCIAL COST OF CflIHE FED ARREST, BY ARREST ^CHARGE 

(1977 DOLLARS) 



Arrest Charge 



Crioinal Justice 
System Costa 



Personal Injury and , 
Property Danage Coats^ 



Stolen Property . 
Reaouroe Coata^ 



Total Estimated 
Cost Per Arrest 



1 * Murder 

2. Felonious assault 

3* Robbery 

4* ' Burglary 

5* Larceny and motor 
vehicle theft 



♦24,767 
2.732 
12«087 
5.895 



6. Drug law violation 2,590 
7* Other personal crimes 756 

8. Other miscellaneous 

crimes 9l9 

. Unspecified crimes 2)048 



1100,53.8 
489 
569 
537 

408 
0 
94 

0 

171 



♦0 
0 

497 
2,317 

1 ,266 
0 

. . 0 

. 0 
348 



♦125,305 
3.221 
13,135 
8,749 

4,294 
2,590 
850 

919 

^,567 



a/ 

The "drug law violation" and "other niscellaneoiis crimes" categories contain primarily 
"victimless" crimes, and a vaXue of-zero is assumed in these categories for' personal injury and 
proper'ty damage costs. 

h/ • i • 

''^Stolen-property resource costs (associated with fencing, loss of legal title, and property 
damage), estimated only for theft crimes, are estimated to be 65 percent of the average property 
stolen per arrest (see the text and Technical Report Q for more details). 

c/ 

"^The "unspecified-crimes" category contains arrests for which the arrest charge was either not 
recorded or undecipherable. .Costs for this crime category are estimated to be the weighted average of 
ttie costs of the other categories. 
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Be^iif>t.ri P»r^»naT Tnlurv and Pponertv Damage. Another major 
benefit aaaoclated with reduced criminal activity la the decrease In 
victimizations. The victimization benefits Included irt this analysis ^e 
the resource savings frco reductions In the aurount of personal Injury and'' 
property damage. Using data collected as P^t of the Natloiial Crime Panel 
Survey prograOt we estimated (1) the average value of property damage from 
criminal actSt (2) the average value of the medical ca^e needed by victims 
of personal crimes, (3) the average output lost when Victims lo^ time from 

work while they are recovering from personal crimest/ and (4) the average, 

1/ 

costs of administering the Insurance used to compensate victims."^ The 

•* * 

average cost-per-vlctlj^lzation figures were multiplied by the ratio of 
vlctlBlsatlons to arrests in order to estimate the average cost per 
arrest. 

Reduced Value of Stolen Property, EatlAates for the value 
associated with the reduction in stolen property were obtained from 
victimization data in a manner similar to that used to estimate the cost of 
reductions in property damage and personal Injujry, with one major differ-^ 
ence: part of the value of stolen property represents a transfer from 
victim to thief. The remaining part of the value of stolen property Is the 
social cost associated with fencing the goods, 'with a^ decline' in the value 
of the goods because they cannot be aold with a legal title, or with a 
decline In value because of damage. The relative magnitudes of these 



^We would like to thank Wesley G. Skogan for his help' in obtaining 
the necessary estimates fro© the victimization-Incident data tliat*were 
gathered as part of the National Crime Panel program. Technical Report Q , 
presents a detailed breakdown and analysis of the average costs of ' 
victimizations by crime category. 
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compdnenta were eatimcted on' the baaia of*-a atudy^ yhicb found thbt thittMfl 
were able to realize only 35 percent of the value to victima when they 
converted atolen goods into caah* ^ ^ ^ 

Non-Corpsaenbera are aasuned to benefit froQ tbe eatJinated 
Corpaaember reductiona in atolen property in Iib afflount ^ual to full 
dollar value of the reductions* However* 35 percent of the dollar value 
of these reductiona in stolen proper^ ia eatimated (frM above) to 
represent a loss Qf income to Corpsaenbers* and thus* 65 percent of the 
dollap value of these reductions is assumed to represent a benefit to 
society. \ ' 

Hedunifcd "Pavflholotfleal Costa. The values presented above capture 
only part of the costs of criminal victimizations. In particular* they 
fall to capture completely the «&otional benefits that individuals derive 
from reductions in crime. These benefits are undoubtedly' Important, 
However* because there ia no accurate way to directly estimate their 
magnitude* they have not been counted in the numerical estimates. This 
exclusion will bias our benefit*codt estimates downward* and t|iat must be 
^ept in mind when interpreting the results. 

llie Value of Social Benefits from Job Corns Reduetlona In Crime. 
Table VIII. 6 presents the eatlsates of the Job Corps-induced changes in 
arrests for the nine 4rrest types Adjusted for underreporting. The 
measured shadow prices to society (i.e., the average social costs from 
Table VIII. 5) of the different arrest types have been entered in the next* 
to-last coli^n. The finaj, column provides tbe total discounted value of 
the crime benefits generated during ,the in*program period and the first 
four postprogram years. 



U.S. Dp<(g Enforcement Administration* Heroln^Related Crimea 
(l977).. The ^^^ercent. estimate takes into account that stoleil cash 
and other ll^id assets need not be fenced. 
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TABLE VIII. 6 



ESTIMATED VALUE OF SOCIAL BENEFITS PER CORPSHEHBER FRdM REDUCED CRIMINAL ACTIVITIES 

(1977 DOLLARS) 



Arrest Charge^ 



Eatlaated Reduction In-Myber of AiN-eata^ 

In-PrograB Poatorograi Period . 

Period Tear 1 Ififlc_2 Year ^ XfiftcJL 



Estimated 

Social 
Value Per 



Estimated 

Total 
Disoount«d 



1 . Murder 0.002 0.004 0.002 0.003 0.002 $125t305 

2. Felonious asaault 0.005 0.000 '^0.012 0.002 0.008 .3f221 

3. fiobb^ry 0.002 0.010 0.010 0.003 . 0.003 l3fl35 

4. Burglary 0.052 -O.OII *0.003 ^.002 ^0.012 8t749 

5. Larceny and motor 

vehicle theft 0.059 0.015 0.020 0.048 0.041 4t294 

6. Drug law violation 0.026 .005 *0.006 *O.C(lO ^0.015 2f590 

7. Other personal crimes 0.019 .003 *-0.007 <-0.004 <-0.002 850 

8. Other miscellaneous 

crimes 0 .050 0 .002 -0 .027 ^.014 ^ .037 91 9 

9. Unspecified orlmes^ -0.003 0.008 0.007 0.007 0.005^ 2f567 

. 

Total Benefits 



«1t468 
8 

^ 349 
214 

720 
10 
9 

-15 
55: 



^Estimates of the Job Corps- induoed reductions In arrests per Corpsmevber fr^n TahJtes VII. 11 
and VII. 12 In Chapter VII have been multiplied by 1.7 to oorreot for underreporting of srrests^ln the 
Interviews. This procedure and Its Justlf loatlon are described In teohnical Report Q, For an analysis 
of underreporting of arrests in survey data such as ourst also see Schoret Haynardt and Plllavln (1979)- 

used. 



In those cases where there was more than one arrest charge? only the 'most serious charge was 



^The poatprogram amounts are discounted to the Iti'^prograok period (fiscal 1977) at a 5 percent^, 
real annual rate. The numbers In this column are more accurate than can be obtained from the preoedlir^ 
six columnSf becsuse they are based on more reflnedt slx*-month breakdowns of estimated reductions and 
because they hdve less rounding error. 

^The **unspeclf led crimes'* category contains arrests for whlbh the arrest charge w^s either not 
reoorded or undecipherable. Costs for this orlme oategory are estimated to be the weighted average of 
the costs for the other categories. 
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The estimates Indicate that a large reduction In arrests occurs 

while Corpsmefflbers are In Job Corps, particularly In burglary and larceny 

arrests* As discussed In Chapter Vllt after Corpsmrabers leave the 

prograi&t the pattern of changes In arrests becomes more erratic* During 

the first four postprogran years, Substantial reductions in larceny and 

consistent reductions In murder and robbery arrests occur* At the sam^ 

time, Increases In arrests for burglary and traffic offenses are obse(^ea* 

The net results appear to be a large value of reduced crime during the 

program, and an erratic but beneficial pattern during the postprogran 

.period, with some shift to less ^serious crises* The total discounted value 

* 

of -the social benefits from reductions in arrests during the observation 
period (the In-progran period plus the first four postprogram years) Is 
Just over $3,800 per Cor^smember*^ Whea the redistributional aspects of 
stolen property are taken Into account, we estimate a $2)975 P«r- 
Cbrpsoember benefit to noiv-Corpamefflbers and an average net cost of 
approximately $160 to Corpsmrabers* 

Approximately one-half of these savings are derived fron 
reductions in murder arrests* While none of the estimates of annual 
reductions In murder arrests Is large (they range from reductions of 2 to 4 
arrests per 1,000 Corpsmembers) the high average cost of both this crime 
ano adjudicating these arrests implies substantial cost savings* Most of 
the remaining benefits from reduced crimes relate to the^ crim|63— that is, 
reductions In robbery and larceny both during and after Corps \ 
participation and reductions In burglary during the program* \ j 



^Detailed estimates of the components of the social benefit and 
tne non-Corpsmember and Corpsmember benefits are presented in Technical 
Beport Q, 
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Redt^f^gd Dr ug and Aloohol Abuse 

The principal estiaated benefit of the reduction in drug and 
alcohol abuse is from the In-progran and earl7 postprogram decrease in. 
treatment (see Millar et al*f 1980)* The types of drug-alcohol treatments 
Included In the estimates are residential and nonresldentled drug 
detoxification (principally heroin), residential and nonresidential Mrug- 
free^ treatment, alcohol detoxification, and education and counseling 
services* The resource savings associated with the reduction in drug- 
alcohol treatments will benefit both noi>»Corpsmembers and society as a 
whole* The emotional benefits from reduced drug and alcohol abuse, while 
unmeasured In this report, will also accrue to both Corpamembers and aon- 
Corpamembers* 

In general, Corpsmembers participate very little In drug- or 
alcohol-treatment programs, especially as they become, older* The largest 
effect was observed' while they were enrolled In Job Corps* During the 
postprogram period, the decreases In treatment uae were all very small (a 
difference of less than one-half day In treatment per year), since, for 
the most part, they would not have been Involved In drug treatment In any 
case* The present value of the resources saved because of these reductions 
Is estimated to be approximately 93 1 per Corpsmember for both t^e In- 
Program period and the first four years of the postprogram period 
(approximately $22 of this benefit accrues dpring the program)*^ 

^As noted in Chapter VII, Decause the use of drug treatment was 
almost- nonexistent for either Corpsmrabers or comparison youths. It was not 
estimated for the new data, which cover the third and fourth postprogram 
years* In the benefit-cost analysis, we have used a value of sero for drug^ 
and alcohol-abuse benefits during those years* 



S. Use of Alternative Training and Education Prograaa 

Decisions by Corpsnembers to enter Into training and schooling 
outside Job Corps vlll generate benefits and costs to both Corpaaembers and 
non-Corpsmeabera, To the extent that Job Corps influences these decisions, 
tne resulting changes in benefits anil costs nust be Included In the benefit- 
cost analysis. While the In-program effects are clearly In the direction 
of reduced participation In alternative education and training, as reported^ 
In Chapter V the postprogran effects are somevhat of fsettlng-^reductlons In 
high school (an alternative program) but Increases In college (a 
supplemental program)* The effect of Job Corps on resource use In 
education and training can be captured by ujslng estijsates of the effect of 
Job Corpa on Corpsaeabers ' use of these programs and the average^cost data 
for the affected programs. 

Fully capturing changes In the earnings and other benefits 
generated by these alternative programs Is more problematic* Ideally, the 
impact estimate's for earnings and other effects vould include these changes 
directly, since they are measured In relation to vhat Corpsmanbers vould 
have done In the absence of Job Corps* This Is a reasonable assumption for 
some types of education and training that vere alternatives to Job Corps 
(l*e, » high school education and CETA training) and that were obtained* 
primarily during or shortly after the time Corpsnembers were in the 

program* Howeverj for supplemental higher education, such as college, 

* 

which Is Increased lateri the benefits will occur printarlly after our 
observation period* In reality^ not all of the effects from alternative 
education and training will have been observed during the period covered by 
our Interview data, especially for the additional higher education* Thus, 
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t>y including all of tbese changes as resource costs, we probably bias' our 
net present vaj.ue estimates downward^*^ 

Table VIII.7 presents the estimated value of changes in Corps- 
members' use of education and training programs; these Include the 
traditional school prograsd«college, high school, vocational and technical 
school^ and other schooling (mostly adult education programs)— and three 
general categories of employment and training programs— the Work Incentive 
Program (WINXr CETA and other non-WIN programst and Public Service 
Employment (primarily CETA}* The largest reduction in costs occurs in- the 
use of high school, which Is due,' In part, to the fact that many Corps- 
members, ^arn a G£D degree while In Job Corps* Also, -small reductions 
occur In the use of aaployment and training programs, especially during the 
In-program and early postprogram periods. The Increase In the use of 
college and vocational education programs Increases costs, which, as noted 
above, might lead to future benefits* The net result Is a resource 
savings of approximately $250 per Corpsmember during the observation 
period* V 

In addition to the changes In resource use for the various 
education and training programs, there will also be a transfer due to' 
changes In training allowances paid to Corpsmembers. Deflating the 
estimates from ClTapter V to 1977 dollars, we estimate that Corpsmemb^rs 
received an average of $27 less In training allowances from alternative 
program^ because of their participation In Job Corps* Over tlO percent of 

^Technical Report Q discusses this situation In more j4e tail* 
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TABLE VIII. 7 



ESTIMATED VALUE OF SOCIAL BENEFITS PER COBPSHEteER FROH REDUCED UTILIZATION OF 

ALTERNATIVE TRAINIHQ AND EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
(1977 DOLLARS) 



Alternative Proaraa^ 

1 . College 

2. High school 

3* Vocational or 
technical school 

4. Other school 

5. CETA and^yelated 
train ""'^ 

6. WIN traj Ing 

7. Public service 
enploynent (PSB) 



In-Prograa 



Eatiaatad Months of Reduction 
Postprograa Period 



Year 1 Imc_2 ifiaE_3 JtfiflcJL 



0.065 
0.518 

0.092 
0.163 

0.123 
0.000 

0.208 



-0.036 
0.282 

-0.072 
0.072 

-0.0^8 
0.030 

0.090 



-0.066 
0.228 

-0.120 
0.012 

0.014 
0.030 

-0.111 



-0.078 
0.126 



-0.150 
0.060 



-0.030 -0.036 

-0.006 0.000 

0.017 0.005 

0.030 0.036 



EstlBated 
Estimated Total 
Value Per Discounted 



-0.076 



0.138 



$368 

m 

228 
265 

161 
320 

61 



-^82 
237 

-33 
61 

15 
36 



Total Benerita 



^The estimated reductions for the in-program |>eriod were computed Tor an earlier report (for - 
more details^ see Technioal Roport Q). For the poatprogram period, the estimated reductions for 
education prograna (Rowa 1 through k) are baaed on the aix-month breakdowns from Tables ¥.12 and V.13 
in Chapter V, the eatimated reduotiona for training programa (Rows 5 and 6) are based on the aixHDonth 
breakdowns frcm Tablea V.14 and V.15 in Chapter V» and the eatin^ted reduotiona for PSB (Row 7) are 
based on the aix*^month breakdowns from Tables IV. 12 and IV. 13 in Chapter IV. 

^The postprogram amounta are discounted to the in-program period (fisoal 1977) at a 5 percent 
real annual rate. The ntimbera in thia oolunn are more accurate . than can be obtained froa the preceding 
six columndt because they are baded on more refined, aiic-month breakdowns of eatimated reduotiona and 
because they have less rounding error. 



Thia entry includea the Joint impact of all the training effects liated under CETA training, 

.15 



youth training* union trainings and other training in Tablea V. 11 and V.15 of Chapter V. 

ERIC 
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this reduction la estimated to have occurred while tbey were enrolled In 
Job Corpa. ^ 

6 . Other Bftnefitfl 

In a<idltlon to the benefit components dlacuaaed abovet there are 
two benefits that cannot be directly measured and valued; however, some 
Indirect evidence on them does exist* One Important benefit that . cannot be 
measured directly Is the utility that Corpsmembers and noo-Corpsmembers 
derive from the Income redistribution per se that is implicit In the Job 
Corps program. The other benefit is the Improved personal well-being of 
participants beyond what they derive from both Increased earnings and the 
valua of Job Corps expenditures for roomt Doardt medical anb dental ser- 
vices, etc. In partlculart It is likely that the full value of observed 
improvements in the health status of Corpsmembers and their basic education 
are not fully captured in this analysis. 

7. Benefits After the Obaftrvation Period 

To this pointf the discussion of benefits has focused on the time 
period over which the Corpsmembers were observed— the In-program period 
plus tne four years after they left Job Co'^ps. However , there is strong 
reason to believe that at least some of the benefits discussed wlLl con- 
tinue after this period. This is particularly true of the earnings gains 
ana of those effects closely related to increased earnings-^- Increased 
taxe:^ afnd reduced public transfers.' 

The existence of 'these future benefits creates a difficult problem 
for the* beneflt^cost analysis; in order to provide an accurate assessment, 
it is necessary to estimate the value of all benefits and costs^ not Just 
those that accrue during the period covered. by the interviews* 
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While the extrapolations required for a full aaseaanent are 
important, tttey are much more Inaccurate than the estimates of benefits and 
coata for the otservatlon period. Eatiaatea of future benefits are 
iapreclae not only tecauae of queatlons atout the approprlateneaa of the 
valuation methodat out alao tecause of the lack of direct otaervatlona upon 
which to estimate the effects. Future heneflts and costs must he estimated 
on the hasls of trends observed to occur during the ohservatlon period, or 
on the haala of long-run atudles of other groupa~hoth of which Are suhject 
to auhatantlal error and serious controversy when applied tq Joh Corps, 
The importance of such extrapolation to the overall heneflt-cost eatlmatea 
will he aasessed in the aenaltlvlty tests. 

The central hypothesis of the extrapolation procedure adopted Is' 
that all henefits ohaerved during a hase time period uUl paralat into the 
future, and that their magnitude will decline contlnuoualy over time.^ 
Thust for examplet an ohserved Increase In earninga. par year during the 
haae period would he aaaumed to continue for future periods, with the size 
of the benefit becoming progreaslvely smaller in each aucceedlng year^ 

The hase period we have adopted Is the last 6 montha of the 
ohaervatlon period (which cover; poatprogran monthd 43 to 46), The time 
horizon over which benefits are assumed to peralst is assumed to he the 
expected workllfe of the average Corpamemher 1^3 yeara after enrolling In 
Job Corps--up to approximately age 62)* The rate at which earnings, taxea, 
and traiiarer>prograa beneflta are asaumed to decay is the same as was 



i "'^Technical Report Q presents a more detailed explanation and 

Justification of the extrapolation procedures and Issues covered In this 
section* 
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used throughout tbe evaluation (approximately U percent per year), bas«d 

on a study which round that earnings differentials for adult training 

bad declined by one^balf after five years.*^ The evidence from our study 

13 that ^ this decay rate is very conservative, and tbe alternative of no 

decay aigbt be more plausible (se^ the sensitivity tests below). However^ 

because our observation period has increased, tbe particular decay rate 

matters less, since*future years are subject to heavier discounting when 

calculating present values* For criAe aiid alternatlve^program use 

(drug/alconol abuse had already declined to zero), a much higher decay rate 

was used, Doth because participation In these activities generally declines 

rapidly with age and because we observed some substantial declines over our 

21 

observation period* 



-^A study of Hanpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) programs 
by Asbenfelter (1976) provides this evidence on the future magnitude of the 
earnings effect* He found that tbe earnings gains for adult men who had 
partlcipate<] in HDTA employment and training programs had declined by 
approximately 50 percent after five years, while tbe gains for adult wcmen 
did not fade out. If we assume a decline for Job Corps similar to tbe 
larger magnitude that Ashenfelter found for nales, on a continuous basis it 
would imply a rate of decline of Just under 14 percent per year*. In tbe 
absence of better information, Ashenfelter's decay rate for adult males has 
been adopted for both males and females. This probably overstates tbe 
decay rates for Corpsmembers for three reasons: (1) Corpsmembers are young 
ana are still Denefittlng from increased investments In human capital, (2) 
Asbenfelter's estimated decay rate for males is much larger than be found 
for females, and (3) we find little evidence of such a decay rate over tbe 
first four postprogram years. 

^Specifically, it was assumed that these effects decay at a 
continuous rate that reduces thai to 25 percent after one year and to 1 
percent after three years. This assumption (a decay rate of 140 percent 
per year) is very conservative and probably understates the crime benefits 
(see tbe sensitivity tests below). 
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In addition to the extrapolation of effects Into the future, two 
otner issues regarding benefits and costs over time bad to be aMressed. 
The ^Irat vaa to correot for the effect of Inflation on dollar-danomlna- 
ted benefits and costs. This vaa done by measuring all iJteiEis in terms of 
fiscal 1977 dollars. This time period corresponds approxiaately to the 
period when our sample of Corpsmembers were in Job Corps. As discussed In 
the next section, cost data were derived from flacal 1977 records and 
require no special adjustment. For benefits that were not denominated In 
dollars, shadow prices measured In fiscal 1977 dollars were used. For 
postprogram earnings and training allowances (the only benefits estimated 
using dollar-denominated data frtxa the Interviews), the estimates w^re 

deflated to 1977 dollars on the basis of the changes In the implicit price 

17 

deflators for the gross national product.-^ 

The second adjustment was to account for the fact that benefits or 

f 

costs generated In "the future will not be worth as much^s the same 
benefits or costs generated at present. This adjustment ^process of dls^ 
counting to present values converts the observed extrapolated streams of 
benefits and costs into equivalent present-value dollar amounts. We use 
a real (i.e., net of inflation^ discount rate of 5 percent per year. (With 
an inflation rate of 10 percent per year, this would correspond to an 
annual nominal Interest rate of 15 percent.)*' 

Table VIII. 8 presents the extrapolated values for the various 
benefits anc costs from the social perspective. The largest effect of 



■^This procedure is explained more fully and Justified in Technical 



Report Q. 

2/ 



For more discussion, see Technical Report Q. 
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IftBLE VIII.8 

ESnMAIS) TUUL VAUE CF SOCIAL BEMSFTES lER C0RF31E>fiEIt 

(igrr hilars) - 

Cbservatlcn Escb^polatlcn Total 



1 * Output lyoOioed tgr 
0 Ih-prcgraa outpit 
0 Increased postpropm output 
0 Ibcr«ttaod pcsttrogrcB tax p^DCutd^ 

0 Reduoad pubUc traosf ers^ 
0 Aeduoad ackidjilatrativa ooots 
o Inmaaed utiUty trm reduced 
WelXare dependenoe 

3* Muoad QriAliial ActlvltlM 

0 Total otocmd redutlcns Inresoiroe use 
0 tediioad peycfadLo^csl ooets^ 

4. flKkJoed Ek^AlottKiL Abuse 

o Dsduoed dru^alootxil treetaatit oosts 
o locreaaad utility ftm reduced drug/ 
aloobol dBpendanor^ 

5. Deckioed Utailzatloo of Altematlve Senrioes 
o RectuQed oosts of tralnliig and education 

ETOff^DS crtba* ttaan Job Cam 
0 lieduoed tralnlJig aliowanoes^ 

e.'Other BeoEftts 

0 Iiureesed utility ttm redlstrltutlcir' 
0 Iixruaed utility trm Jifroved 
well-teliig of Gurpan aifc era 

Total BsOisated Benefits 



0 



0 
108 



31 



251 
0 



in Jem 



? 0 
0 



0 

64 



100 



-7 

0 



$ 75? 
3,276 
0 



0 
172 



2,919 



31 



0 



MCnC: Details not sn 'esactly to totals because of rcuxUng. 

^ttB pos^rograB anoints are dlsoouited to tbe liH^'oeraD perlcd (fiscal at a 
5 peroeiit real anual rote. 

-^ItoD does not enter the social per^sctlve (l.e., exclusively transfers between 
Corpanaubers and rcn-Corpananbers). 

c/ 

^ Item is not observed and camot be estimated for the analysis. 
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extrapolation relates to earnlngSt for which the extrapolation increases 
ttie value of the benefit by approximately 70 percent* The smaller nujnbera 
for crime** reduction benefits and the use of alternative education and 
training programs reflect (1) tbe smaller Job Corps effects observed during 
postprogram months 43 to 48 for these benefits and (2) tbe bigber fade-out 
rate assumed for them* The estimated total value of all tbe benefits is 
almost $7,400 per Corpsmember C in iS77 dollars;, ' 

C, COSTS 

Table VIII, 9 provides the breakdown of program costs by category 
ana analytical perspective. There are three basic cost categories; 
program operating expenditures, tbe opportunity cost of Corpamo&ber labor, 
ana the nonbudgeted costs other than for Corpsmember labor. The total 
social cost of Job Corps (i,e, , excluding all transfers) is estimated to be 
$^,MVu per Corpsmember, while the cost to non-Corpsmembers is $5,736 per 
Corpsmember enrolled. The difference is the net value of the transfers 
provided to Corpsmerabers .($665'per Corpsmeraber) , 

1 , Program Opferatlng Eypfenditurea 

The breakdown of pro-am operating expenditures into three com- 
ponents— ^center operating expenditures (excluding Corpsmraber transfers), 
Corpamemoer transfers, and the central administrative costs»ref lects the 
different nature and sources of Job Corps expenditures. Center operating 
expenaicures are costs to noiHCorpsaembers and to society. These 
expenaitures and figures were obtained from the Job Corps Financial 
Reporting System,' The Corpsaesnber transfers were also obtained from the 
Job Corps Financial Reporting System, but they are not social oosts; 
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IAHL£ VXLI.9 



HT iUULmCAL FERSEGCnVE 
(FISCftL m) 



Coat c^BPonent ggfiiaL Uso^acGaaibsc 



1 * frcp^jn Cparating Eicpmdltures 
o Center operatUig espendlturest 
^^'y^^'lg transfers to 



12,796 (E,796 * 0 

o Tkrarafers to OcrpoDaobn ' 0^ \ ,1 ^ ^1 ^ 

o Oftftrsl attainlstratlve oosta ^ 1 ,3*^ ^ 1 3^ 0 



2. Opportunity Cost ^ 

o Foregons output 381 . 0 881 

o Foregpne tax peyncntfl 0 153 *1S 

3^ OtudS^ted ExpencUtLrBs Otber 
tiBn GorpaEinbGr Labor 
^ o Befloiroe ooots 46 ' ii6 0 



o Tl^anef era to GcrpaBanbn p Iflg 



b»eflt3 traft a fe rs ara fbown bere as motive oosts. 
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instead^ they represent a transfer of resources from non^Corpsmembers to 
Corp5iEec:oer5*'^ Finally, data on the central administrative expenditures 

d 

were provided by the Office of Kanageraent and Budget* Theae ex(jendlturtts 
represent costs to both noi>^Corpsiiiesibers and society as a whole* 

2* ODDortunitv Coat of Corpam^mber Labor 

Youths who participate in Job Corps forego employment opportunities 

that otherwise they would have taken* The Wages they would have earned are 

a cost to them of participating in Job Corps* This ''opportunity cosf of 

Corpsmember labor is not balanced by corresponding benefits to nori^Corps- 

2/ 

members and thus enters the social benefit«Cost cali^ulation as a cost*^ 

Another way to view this cost is that, from society's point of 
view, the decision to enroll a person in Job Corps inplies that the output 
that person would have produced in the absence of the program must now be 
foregone* The loss of this output is a net cost to sooiety; the value of 
this foregone output is meaaured by the foregone earnings* As was the case 
in estimating the increas'e in output produced, the estimate of foregone 



^These transfers are expenditures for iteias that many Corpsmembers 
would have consumed in the absence of Job Corps le*g*t food, clothing, and 
housing) and, hence, can be assumed to be valued near the supply price* 

''^However, if the labor markets are in disftquilibrium (i*e*, if 
disadvantaged youths are unemployed in the labor market^, noo-Cgrpsmrabers 
receive benefits by replacing Corpsmembers on ^obs; thus, social costs 
are reduced* While replacement is obvii^usly an Important factor given the 
labor markets that Corpsmembers leave when they enter the program, we have 
no basis currently to estimate either the magnitude or value of replacement 
activities* Furthermore^ we have no way to measure displacement during 
'the postprogram period or to compare its value to that for replacement* 
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earnings includes the aacunt of fringe benefits in order to measure ttie 
total value of tne lost output. We also restimate the fraction of this 
foregone output borne by noiHCorpsme&bers in the form of reduced tax 
paymenta (reduced taxea offset part of the lost earnings for Corpsmembers) * 

3- Monbudgeted Coata Other than for CorDsmfemb^r Labor 

The opportunity cost of Corpsmember labor described above is 
an unbudgeted item* In addition, there are other types of expenditures 
whose costs do not appear in the Job Corps financial accounts: govern" 
ment-surplus goods, for which the centers pay only transportation charges; 
meal costs reimbursed by the JfatlonaL School Lunch program;' medical 
supplies and services provided by state and local agencies; and other 
resources acquired at below-market prices* The use of these reaources ia a 
cost to Qon-Corpsmembers and to society* However^ the use of many ot these 
Items represents a transfer to Corpsme&bers and, hence, does not enter the 
social perspective* The opportunity cost of these resources was estimated 
on the basis of sPeclal studies conducted at thirteen Job Corps centers 
Csee Technical Report F for more detallsJ* 

D* OVERALL FINDINGS FOR NET PRESENT VALUE 

Once the va,\rlou3 effects of Job Corps have been valued, calculating 
the net preseor v^Iue is straightforward* Table VIII*10 presents the 
values or the v^^ious benefit and cost components with their asso^Jlated net 
present values from the three perspectives* ^ Aft can he seehf the program 
yields net benefits to society and to Corpsmembers under our benchmark 
assumptions* From the social perspective, the increases In output and the 
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TASLE Vlll.iO 

ISTIKATED NET PRESENT VALUES FEH CORPSKEMBER USDEH THE BEWCHMAHK AfiStJMPTlOHS^ 

C197T DOLLAJtS) 



BENEFITS 



1 , Output Pt>o<juc«d by Corpaaa 
0 I&opro^u output 
o It;cre«j«d poatprop*^ output 
o incr*M«d p^atprogrift tuc p«ya«iita 

2t n*<iL;c«d 0«ptnU«iic« on Truuf^r Prosrwa 
o RcduG^d trmoafar payvantd 
0 i1«duc«d 4daltU3tr«tlve co^ta 

0 Incr«Aa«<l ability frxm reduced u«iru*e d«p«nd«cc« 

3' R«dUo«d Crlalii«a icUrlty 

o R«du««d crlalA4l Juatlc4 ^stm coata 
o R«duc«d parsonAi lojurr wl proptrty domAg^ 
o R«duc«d 9tol«n proptrty 
0 R«dua«d payoholoflcAl co«ta 

o R«duc«d druf/Ucohol tr««C«*nt oo«ta 

Q I.QcrMa#d ability rnM r«dDC«d dru</^ooticl 

<l«P*|ld9ItC« 

5* R«dua«d UtlXi2«tlO(ft of Alt«i*&ttlr« 3«mo«a 
0 a«duc«d Gcata of traiMni tad Mluomtloa 

prop^aaa oth«r tttui Job Corpa 
0 R«duo«d trftiniot 4lloit«i>o«a 

6 f Otber B«n«flta 

0 Icor«ftM atUlty rr<m rtdl^trlbvtloa 

0 Inorua*^ atUlty rr<m lBproir«d )«*iJ^b«iJic of 
of CorpoBMbara 



TotAl B#iwflta 

C05T3 



PfofTM Opvritlog Eip«wiitur«« 

o C«at«r oPtr«tli>i •xp#odltu^4ii* «»aludiog 

trftufora to Corp«Mab#ra 
o Tt^ftufors to CorpflMBb«ra 
o C«ntr«I «tBiAiatr«tiT« co«ta 



Opportunity Co«t of Corpi 

o ForaCOzM output 

o for«g»o* tAJc p4y«aata 



■b«r Ltbor During th« 



3. 



CTi]bodt*t«d ExpoQdlturaa 

Lmbor 
o taaouroo oo«t# 
o Tt*uafor« to Corp*Mat«rfl 



or tb»o Corpn«vb«r 



Tat^ C^ta 

Hat Pr^Mt TaJuM (fi^oaflta aliiu* Coftta) 



I TfT 
3.276 
0 



0 

112 



1 .253 
1.366 
300 



31 



244 

0 



$2,796 
0 

1 ,347 



set 

0 



4{ 



1 -i^fi 



♦ 673 

0 

596 



791 
172 



1.253 
1*366 
u6s 



31 



244 
33 



$2-796 

1 .2oe 

1.34T 



0 

153 



4{ 
Ifl-i 



* . 83 
3t276 
-596 



r9i 

0 



0 
0 

.^162 



0 

*33 



ILJU 



I 0 

* 1.208 
0 



881 
-153 



1^ 



5m Ch« t«xt,for • r«Tl«w of th« ta^UBptloat, oatlwtloa prooaduyrM. ukd thalr lBpllo«tiooa 
for taa raluaa prtMotod lo thla taMa. 

'^Tba Duaoratorft for tha baik*tlt*coat ratloa lo«Iud« all of tha baoaflta liaEad lo thla tabla 
aa aitaar P^altlva baoafitJ or oagatlva coata* lod tba 4%acmXDAtor Indudaa til of tha coata llatad In 
tbla tabla aa alUiar poaltlva ooata or oagatlva baoaflta. 
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crime-related benefits constitute the bulk of the benefits. The largest 

social costs are for the resources necessary to operate the Program. The 

net present value for society is estimated to be $2,327 per Corpsmember in- 

1 977 . ^ 

CorpatoemDers benefit primarily frcoi the increase in their post^ 

program earnings a;id from the program's transfer (shown as negative costs) 

in tne form of room and board. Their major costs are the fof^egone earnings 

while tney are in the program, as well as the reductions In the .tf^ansfer ' 

payments that accompany their increases in earnings. The net present value 

from tne Corpsmember perspective is estimated' to be $2,4^2, on average* 

rfon^Corpsmembers, who bear^ both the costs of program operation and the * 

coats of tne transfers to CorpsmemberSf incur an estimated net cost of ' - 

$115*^ They do receive substantial benefits frcm reductions in Corps* 
* ■ 1- * 

members' criminal activities, but these are not . sufficient to outweigh 

their share of program cost. Thus, Job Corps is estimated to be a, socially 

efficient iise of resources and to lead to a net Redistribution of resources 

from non-Corpsmembers to Corpsmembers* 

The overall benchmark numbers are essentially unchanged from the 

2/ 

benchmar'lc estimates reported in tjie Second Follov»D& Report.* ^ The current 



Of course, because there ^e many more non*Corpsmembers than 
Corpsmembers, the net cost tp non*Corpamembers will be quite small, on 
average (much smaller than the $115 per Corpsm«mber) . However, some 
non^Corpsmembers (e*g., recipients of the value of output and additional 
victims of crimes in the abr^nce of Job Corps) might benefit substan* 
tially. 

^Mallar et al* (l978), Mallar et al. 11980), Technical Report D, 
ana TechniciJ, Report K present the earlier results. Technical Report Q 
provides a more detailed comparison of the results in the three studies. 
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benchmark estimate of social net present value is only 2,5'F«reent greater 
than the earlier estimate of $2,271 per Corpsmember* Uowevert both 
estlmt^tea are substantially greater tban our initial net present value 
estimate of ^251 f which was calculated after only seven months of post- 
program observation* The changes reflect the redui^ed reliance on conserve 
tlve extrapolation procedures and the substantial earnings gains Chat 
persist over time* In addition, two aspects of the current benchmark 
estimate reflect Important changes In the estimates of the separate 
benefits and costs compared to the second follow-up; (i) the current 
estimates Indicate that benefits exceed costs without extrapolating past 
the period of direct observation, and (2) the estimated increase in value 
of output produced (both in Job Corps and In postprograo employment) is 
slightly lower and the estimated value of crime reductions Is substantially 
higher, which leads to the slightly higher overall estimate* 

The data used In this report provide two years of observation 
beyond that available In the second FoIIo^Dd Report. The new data 
indicate that tne substantial postprogram earnings gains estimate^ earlier 
persist to \ large degree for at least two more years* Thus, we now 
observe earnj^ngs gains (Including fringe benefits) of o^r $1,900 without 
any extrapolation* In addition^ the large benefits frees reductions In 
arrests total approximately $2,800 from the social perspective before 
extrapolation* When ttiese two benefits are ccxsblned with the other 
observed benefits (including the value of output produced by Corpsmembers 
while they are In Job CorpsJ, they are wo^th almost $5,900 per Corps- 
member* The average social cost of Job Corps was approximately $S, 100, so 
the net present value without any extrapolation is approximately $800* 

/ 
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Because tbl3 positive net present value estimate is based on direct 
observations rataer than on extrapolation, we feel that more confidence can 
be placed in the positive overall finding than In the previous studies 
(i*e*f the statement that benefits exceed costs does not rely on ^elat^vely 
imprecise extrapolation beyond the period of direct observation)* In 
addition, an analysis of the time pattern of observed effects suggests that 
the average social Investment per Corpsmember enrolled In Job Corps Ts paid 
back in approximately three years. 

The new estimates of Job Corps* effects made for this report show a 
shift in the relative magnitudes of the earnings and crime^related 
benefits* Increased output produced by Corpsmeabers accounts for 55 
percent of the total benefits in the current benohmar^ estimate* Tbls can 
be compared to a 63 percent share in the Second PQllou^nD Rapot^fc benchmarlc. 
An opposite shift in the estimate of crime-related benefits (from 29 
percent to 40 percent) has left the overall social net present value 
estimate essentially uncbanged^ although the crime benefits are now 
relatively more important than in the previous estimate. 

Despite the differences^ in the three reportsj the major policy 
conclusion from all of tbem is the saae*T-^Job Corps is a socially desirable 
^* Investment. The additional follow-up data have allowed more precise 
estimates of net present value to be made but have left the basic finding 
unchanged. The current analysis confirms the overall finding of the Seaond 
FqIIqw-Od Report and provides a far greater level of confidence in the 
results* 

As mentioned earlier^ substantial uncertainty surrounds any si^Jgle 
estimate of net present value* To better understand the extent of this 
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uncertainty t net present value estimates are made under a varlet/ of 
alternative assumptions. Each alternative illustrates the effect of 
chaoging one aasumptlon or estimate while maintaining the other bencbmaric ' 
assumptions and estimates. Table VIII, 11 presents the benchmark net 
present value estimates and seven alternative estimates*^ 

An exaidlnatlon of these alternative estimates (and seme others 
reported in Technical Report Q) indicates that, while the point estimates 
of net present value are senaitiye to changes in assumptionst the overall 
finding, of econcQlc efficiency remains under vid*ly different seta of 
asauaptions. Assumptions would have to be changed so as to eliminate 

virtually all the earnings- related benefits or the reduced crime benefits 

2/ * 

before tne social conclusion would be changed. On average, Corpamembers 
will receive a net benefit from Job Corps under almost any se^ ^f assump- 
tions. Rowevert the tests indicate th^t the negative net present value 
estimated for non-Corpamembers could become positive, ii* earoinga gains 
faded out more slowly than aasumedt or if more persistent long-run b^enefits 
occurred fojr crime, ^ . . 

The first three sets of alternative assumptions in Table VIII. 11 
concern the rate at which the Job Corps effects fade out over time. The 
first alternative ha^ already been discussed and assumes that no effects 



Only briel summariea of the sensitivity tests are given here. 
More details aoQ discussions of tests not presented here are provided in 
Technical Report Q. 

2/ * 

If all of the effects were changed in the same directiont the 

overall estimates would obviously change considerably (s^e Technical Beport 
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TABLE VIII, 11 



ALTERNATIve ESTIMATES OF NET PRESENT VALUE PER CORPSMEMBER 

(1977 DOLLARS) 









Persoeetlve . 


Alternative Assumotioiis 




Hon-CorDsmAfflh*»r Cornsmftmbep 




Benchmark aasuaptionar^ 


$2,527 

J 


-*115 *i,tH»2 


2. 


Effects are zero after the 
first ^8 postprogram months 
(our observation period J 


8^7 


-792 . 1,618 


3^ 


Earnings and transfer effects 
do not fade out but other 
effects do fade out at the 
benchmark rate 


5,653 


■J 

1 ,238 .4,415 


4, 


Crime, drug* and alternative 
program effects fade out at the 
Same rate as earnings effects 
(m percent per year) 


3,203 


869 2f33H 


5* 


Three percent annual real 
discount rate 


2,S01 


125 2,676 


6, 


Ten percent annual real 
discount rate 


1,it38 


/ 

-581 ? 019 


7, 


No underreporting of arrests 


7,725 






Reduced crime benefits are zero 
after the in*program period 




-2,035 2,498 




^The benchmark assumptions 


are as 


follows: earnings, tax, and 



transfer effects fade out at a real rate of 1** percent per year; all other 
effects fade out at a real rate of 1W percent per year (which assumes that 
these other effe^*:? fade out to 25 percent of their base amount after one 
year and 1 percent after three years); the real discount rate is 5 percent 
per annum; the expected worklife of a Corpsm^ber is forty-^three years 
after leaving Job Corps (i*e*, until age 62)* (For a more complete 
discussion of these and other assumptions, see Chapter V of Technical 
Report ) 
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exist other than those already observed by the end of the observation 
period Cfour years after leaving Job Corps)* These estimates indicate that 
benefits exceed costs without extrapolation* FurthenDore» theaa benefits 
indicate a real ti*e.» net of inflation) internal rate of. return for Job 
Corps of almost 16 percent per year* ^ The second alternative assumption is 
tnat the earnings and corresponding t^x and transfer effects do not fade 
outf wniie the other' effeots (reduced arimiual activity, drug- and alcohol^ 
treatment uae, and education- and training-program use) fade out at the 
rapid benchmark rate. In this instanr'ef the social^ Corpsmemberf and non- 
Corpsmemoer net present values are all positive^ with the total social 
benefits outweighing social costs in 1977 dollars by ov?r $5»600 per 
CortjsmeaDer* \ ^ 

The third alternative illustrates the effect of lowering the rate 
at which effects on crlme» drug treatmentf and alternative education^ and 
training- program use fade out* If these effects fade out at the lower rate 
assumed for earnings and transfers (14 percent per year), the estimated net 
present value would be greater than with the benchmark assumptionSf and 
would be positive from all three perspectives. The social net present 
value would increase by 36 percent, to $3t^03 per Corpsmanber. Increasing 
the rate atwhich these effects. are assumed to fade out has little effect 
on net present value because the future value of the estimated effects is 
small under the benchmark assumptions of an extremely rapid fade-out rate 
(approximately 140 percent per yearJ.'^ 

The next two alternative estimates pertain to the discount rate. 



'^For example, one year after the end of the observation period the 
value of these effects would be reduced by 75 percent under the benchmark 
fade->out assumptiondi. After two years, the value would be reduced by 95 
percent; after three years, the value would be reduced by 99 percent, 
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The appropriate idrscount rate to use when evaluating government training 
ana education programs is always a controversial issue because, while its 
choice is very important for the evaluation and is well established 
ttieoreticallyt there has never been a completely satisfactory way to 
estimate social discount rates. Imperfections in the markets for capital, 
the existence of risk and uncertainty and inflation, and the fact that many 
tajc*-incidence questions are still unresolved have made it impossible to 
determine an appropriate single discount rate to evaluate government 
investments* Consequently, we have adopted a 5 percent per annum real rate 
(i.e., net of inflation) aa our benchmark.^ This number is in tbe range of 
discount rates used by other dtudies. Because of the soaewliat arbitrary 
nature of this assumption^ we test the sensitivity of the findings to 
variations in this assumption. 

To unuertake this test, we calculated net present value estimates 
using real discount rates of 3 ^nd 10 percent per annum. As can be seen^ 
the social net present value changes in the opposite direction from the 



discount rate. Lower discount rates increase the present value of social 



beneritSf out leave social costs <all of which are incurred during the in- 
program time period) unchanged. Thus, using a 3 percent discount rate 
increases tne social net present value by approximately iVl5 per Corps- 
ciember as compared to the benchmark estimate. In a similar manner^ 
increasing' the discount rate from the S percent benchmark rate to 10 
percent decreases tne social net present value by almost $900 per 
Corpsmenber^ although social net present v^ue remains positive^ $1,U36. 



^or further documentation, see Technical Report Q. 
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The last twc sensitivity tests presented in Table Till, 11 concern 
tHe estimation of the criite^reduction benefits. In particular, th6y 
examine the estimation of the reduction in arrests and the relative 
importance of the in-program and postprogran crime*reduction benefits, Tbe^ 
benchmark procedure adjusts the interview arrest data to account for , 
unaerreporting. However, the* estimate of underreporting is subject to some 

r 

uncertainty and might not be entirely appropriate for the sample of youths 
enrolled in job Corps (although larger underreporting is also plausible),^ 
The effect of this adjustment is illustrated by estimating net present 
value using the unadjusted self-reported data on arrests. The resulting 
net present value estimates exhibit the same pattern as the benchmark 
values, but the social net present value estimate is 50 percent smaller 
(net present value from the Corpsmember perspective rises because of a 
reduction in the estimate of foregone theft income)* 

The large in-program reduction in all types of arrests create 
social benefits that exceed 91,000 per Corpamember, These effects 'appear 
to be due to the intensive supervision provided by job Corps, the legiti- 
mate alternatives provided to Corpamenbera while enrolled, and the lack 
of criminal opportunities at most Job Corps centers,^ These bedefits are v 
substantial, and we have strong ooofidence in our estimates of their value* 



^The underreporting estimate was made by examining official 
records and interview data that used questions and survey techniques 
similar to those used in the Job^C^rps interviews. However, the interview 
data used in the validation study were for a sam'ple of slightly older sx- 
of fencers and ex*addicts. Thus, while the results are the- best~ available 
for our purposes, they have a large potential for error, 

^1,1 many cases where Corpamembers do commit crimes while enrolled 
in Job Corps, the costs of those crimes are included in center operating 
costs. To avoid double counting, the <;prres ponding savings to the regular 
criminal just.'ce system must be Included as a benefit. 
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luring the postprosraia period , the criice* reduction effects of Job Corps are 
more erratic, with the benefits being generated as much by a shift in typea 
of crime as by reductions, in the overall level of crime. With less 
confidence in the postprogram estimates of crime effects, it is useful to 
assess their importance in the benefit-cost findings*. The ISst row of 
Table VIII, 11 presents estimates of \he net present value under the 
assumption that postprogram crime benefits are zero* For the social and 
norvCorpsmember perspectives, this alternative assumption leads to sizable 
reductions in net present value. However, the resulting social estimate, 
$464. p^ CorpsmeoDer, is still positive,* which supports the finding of 
^conottic efficiency even under this extreme assumption* 

Finally, the assumption that the estimated increase in a 
Corpameober's total earned compensation yearnings plus fringe benefits) 
represents a gain in social output should be examined. This assumption is 
customary j^n benefit-oost analysis, but, under alternative assumptions, 
earnings increases might, not represent n^ gains to society, The key 
determinants of whether the earnings increase are sooial benefits are the 
labor-market xt in which Job Corps operates and the indirect program 

effects tnat can arise in t markets.'^ 

For Corpsmembers, any increase in their earnings is clearly a 
benefiti However, if their earnings an^ employment gains affect other 
workers, an increase in the total output produced might not occur at all 



Indirect labor-market effects, which are potentially complicated 
and far-reaching, are discussed in more detail in Technical BepQrt Q, 
Kempeb (^80), Johnson f^1979)» and. Hall (1979)* 
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or sight be Magnified* One possible Indirect labor-market effect ia that 
Corpsaeobera diaplace other workera. In the extreme* Job Corpa training 
might almply shuffle workers among a fixed Dumber of joba, with no .net 
increaae in output; in eaaence, the Job Corpa experience would enable 
Corpsmembera to. move to the front Qf the job queue. In thla case, 
Corpsmembera would have higher earninga, but thla gain would be, at the 
expense of non*Corpamembera wha are diaplaced. 

The other extreme is that Job Corpa training might allow 
Corpamefflbera to move from laarketa with an exceaa aupply of labor to marketa 
with an exceaa demand for labor. Withdrawing trcm an exceas-aupply 
market to participate in a program will not affect total output, aince any 
labor wit/hdrawn wo ^d be replaced immediately by a previously unemployed 
worker. From the perspective aC aociety aa a whole, the opportunity coat 
of Corpsmember labor during the program la sero In thla caae. When the 
Corpsmenber becomea employed in the exceas-demand market, the aoclal value 
would now equal the full amount of the Corpsmonber'a eamlnga, rather than 
juat the gain in earnings. Thus, the costs are reduced and the benefits 
increase, such that the net social present value increases substantially. 

Measuring the extent and direction of possible Indirect labor-^ 
market Effects ia beyond the scope of this research effort. All ^ployment 
program evaluations face decisions that pertain to these labor-market 
effects; these decisions are all the more difficult because of the lack of 
evidence on the magnitude of these types of effects. We believe that the 
benchmark assumption— that Job Corps increases tha productivity of 
Corpsmembers, and, thus, that the increase in their gross compensation 
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represents a social ^aln^ls the soat reasonable that can be 'made in the 
absence of specific information ab6ut Indirect labor-maricet effects* 
'However, the benchmark net present" value estimates dust be interpreted In 

relation to the possibility of indirect labor-marl^et effects* 

* ' . ' ■ 

' 1? . * 

E* ^UKMAUr, AUD COUaUSIONS * ' . 

The principal Issue ,analyzed In this chapter Is Whether the 
Investment^ In the^Job Corps program Is econmlcally efficient In the sense 
that It provided sj*eat%r value to society than the value of resources used 
by Job Cort>s* Specifically, does society have more goods and services at 
Its disposals because' of the Investment In Job Corps? The flndlhgs of this 
analysis^ suggest that public Investment In' Job Corps Is economically 
efficient* Our benchmark estimate Indlc^ates that the social value of 
benefits In f}.scal 1977 exceeds coats by overjt2,300 per Corpsmember, or by 
approxlmateiy 45 percent of costs*<^ In addition, the program Is found to be 

efficient under awlde range of alternative assumptions and estimates* 

♦ 

Because over itO,000 youths enrolled In Jpb Corps during flaeal I977f our 
benchmark estimate lndloa1£%^ that the net social benefit ^xeeeds $90 
million for that year* 

we estimate that, over BO percent of the social benefits are 
generated by Increases In the value of output produced by Corpsmembers 
while they are In Job Corps and pfter they leave* Another .40 percent of 
the social benefits are attributable to reductions In criminal activlti.&s 
among Corpsmembers— particularly larceny and robbery* These benefits from 
reductions in crime include reductions In personal Injuryi property damage, 
stolen property, and criminal justlci^ system costs and include substantial 
reductions In crime while the Corpsmembers are In Job Corps* the bulk of 
tn^ social costs are Incurred from operating the program* 
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VbUe tbe auo^ysls of social benefits and costs abstracts Trott tbe 
fact tbat m«abers of society share disproportionate^ in tbe benefits and 
costs t tbe equity effects of the progra^ are important. As^a result, we 
als^ analyzed the benefits and costs |^f investaents in Job Corps Trom the 
perspectives of botb Corpsmenbers ^nd all otber members^ of ^ soc^'ety (i.e. t 
ncn*Corpsm«fflberd}* Our benchmark distributional estimates iifdlodte tbat, 
on averaget Corpanembers receive a net benefit of $2,442 from Participating^ 
in Job Corps. Ve estlaate that non-Corpameabers as a i^cup incur a.i^et^. 

cost of $115 per Corpsmember (or a few cents per non-CorpsmeAber) • ^ 

' ' ' . ^ V 

Approximately 70 percent of the benefits to Corpsmembers are 

accounted for by their increased earnings* The other major- benefits are 

tbe transfers tbey receive while they ^re in Job Corps* Th^ major costs 

borne by Corpsmanbers ape the reduction in their transfer incooe and the 

earnings they forego while enrolled in Job Corps* 

Non^Corpam^bers receive over $5,600 per Corpsmmber in benefits, 

primarily from reductions in Corpsmembers' criminal activities the use 

of transfer programs* Bowevert noiwCorpsmembers incul* almost all of the 

costs for operating and administering the prograot including a large 

transfer to Corpsmembers while they are enrolled in Job Corps* 

-J 

Consequently, measured costs slightly exceed measured benefits from the non^ 
Corpsmember perspective* 

Kstlmating the present value of benefits and costs required numer- 
ous assumptions and approximations. Alternative l^enef it->cost estimates 
calculated for a wide i*ang& of assumptions confirm that Job Corps is an 
economically efficient program* They suggest that social benefits will 
exceed costs for Job Corps, as long as displacement in the labor markets 
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that Corpsmembers enter Is not severe and as long as the observed crime 
reductions are at leaat nlnintally valued* 

The benef It-'coat results presented in this report are based on the 
additional data from the third follow*up survey* These updated results ard 
very similar to those estimated in the SftGond Follow-Qp Report (the social 
net present value estimates are within 3 percent of each other)* However, 
because the more recent data Indicate that social benefits succeed social 
coasts without extrapolating benefits beyond the period covered by Interview 
data, we feel that more confidence can be placed In the overall finding 
that Job Corps'^ls economically efficient* . In fact, the new data suggest 
that the social investm^^nt In Job Corps Is paid back In approximately three 
years* They also Indicate that the Internal rate of return for social 
Investments In Job Corps Is almost 18 percent per year (net of inflation), 
even* if no further benefits occur after the four-year period covered by our 
data* 
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IX* GEWERALIZABILITY OF THE FINDINGS 

One goal of our evaluation was to provide a general statement 
about the overall effectiveness of Job Corps as an employment and training 
prosrajn for disadvantaged y^litbs* The stiatement Has to be made on the 
basis of information obtained on the differences between a random sample of 
Corpsmembers and a carefully selected comparison 'group* However, several 
issues that pertain to this strategy could possibly affect our ability to 
generalize the findings from the evaluation sample to the Job Corps 
population as It was in 1977 when the sample was drawn, as well as to 
potential Job Corps populations of the futiire: 

Is our sample of Corpsmembers similar to the Job Corps 
population in 1977, to later Job Corps populationsi and 
to more general populations of disadvantaged youths that 
might be of interest Cat least similar enough to facilitate 
correct statistical inference^? 

Has the Job Corps program changed in any major sutotan- 
tlve way3 since 1977? \ 

Has the social and economic background against which 
the Job Corps eval^tion sample was observed changed 
in any ways that are likely to influence our estimates 
of the effectiveness of Job Corps? 

To what degree are our estimates biased by our having 
used a comparison sample father than a "true" control' 
group* or by other peculiarities of the analytical 
approach? 

Andt finally, wha. Is the overall quality of the data 
'j^ed in the evaluation? 

Each of these Important (Questions will be discussed in tuj^n in the ^ 
remainder of this chapter* 

I 
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A, REPRESENTATIVENESS OF THE SAMPLE 

In previous reports we cooTpared the percentage distributions for 
several tieiaographic characteristics of our Job Corps evaluation sample to 
those for the Job Corps populations in 1977 and in prior and subsequent 
years*^ Ve found that the evaluation sample isr, on average, similar to 
the l977» prior, and subsequent populations of Corj>smefflbers in terms of 
seXf age, race/ethnlcity , and educational background* Our sample should be 
very similar to the Job Corps population in 1977f since ours is a random 
sample of nearly one*thXrd of this* population* Compared to prior and 
subsequent years, as the 1980 Employment and Jralning Report of the 
President conduced (pp» 37-36): 

Characteristics of Job Corps enrollees have remained 

relatively constant over the years. In any 1 year, 

about 70 percent of tjie enrollees are male, and an 

eqjual proportion represent ii^cied minorities^ — Iti 

additiOHf betueen 85 and 90 percent have not V 

completed high school and about 50 percent read at , 

a 6th-»grade level or below (including 20 percent 

who are functionally illiterate). 



It is reasonable to question further uhether future generations 
of Corpsmembers will be affected by the Job Corps program in ways similar 
to pur' evaluation sample*-that is, can we expect future enrollees to 
exhibit increased employabllity and earnlngSt and to derive the other 
benefits that were found for ot^r evaluation sample? Because our 
observations show no evidence that contradicts the underlying theory of the 
^radltional economic models of behavior tested' in our analysis, we have 



1/ *^ 

-^See Kefachsky and Macilar C1978) and Mallar et al, (1980)» 
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no reason to believe that the behavior of future Job Corps participants 
will contradict this theory and thus* as "compared with our evaluation 
/saaplet be affected in any qualitatively different way by the program. Of 
course* it ia unlikely that thb exact or nearly identical numericai 
estimates of the effectiveness Job Corp^*S/ouId be replicated* 

B. PROGRAMMATIC CHANGES 

In 1977t the Job Corps program waa mandated to double in si£e>-froai 
22»000 program slots to M4t000 Hcwevert after achievitig over 86 percent 
of this expansion (up to 41*000 slots in fiscal 1981}» plans are. now being 
considered to scale back* the program and reduce the amount of 'program slots 
to the earlier number of 22t000. The expansion entailed adding centers in 

■ \ 

high-poverty* high- unemployment areast and encouraging the eni^ollmen^ of 
women (especially those with children) t Hispanlcs and American Indianst 
handicapped i-ndividualst and other target groups. Howevert as noted above* 
the overall -demographic composition of^Job Corps changed ver]r little 
between fiscal 1977 and the present. 

The education and trainiog components of the program have been 
enhanced somewhat by an expansion of Job Corps opportunltles~more 
positions in Junior colleges and* for individuals who had previously failed 
to meet military admissions requirementst speqialized preparation for 
military service* tn addition* effoVta have been ma<j6 to strengthen the 
ties between Job Corps and other employment programs. It would be 
difficult to imagine that any of these changes wculd have a^ negative effect 
on t:he ability of Job Corps to improve employment opportunities for * - 
disadvantaged youths. In sum^ the essence of the Job Corps program has not 
changed since 1977* although some improvements have been made that would 
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probably strengthen some of our overall findings on the beneficial impacts' 

* / 

cf Job Corps, 

■\ 

C, SOCIAL AND ECOHOKIC CHANGES 

In terms of the * social and economic context against which the 
prograin was set, t^he emploiniient rate fo^^Jfouths in the regular labor market 
(i»e, , other than special government programs for unemployed youths) has 
not improved since the sample period^ might even have become worse, and 
does not look promising 'for the iDUsediate future. * Economic fluctuations no 
doubt affect Job Corps impacts, and this could be studied further using the 
differences in ec^oiQic conditions over time and across sites in our 
samples. However, to some extent, this is*a separate issue and one over 
which Job Corps exercises no control. Generally, fiscal 1977 was 
relatively typical of the recent labor experiences of disadvantaged 
youths. In addition, relatively constant Job Corps efj^ects occur across 
the four years of our postprogram obsSWation. period, despite large 
cyclical fluctuations in ^he underlying econooiy and labor markets. 

Furthermore, many more alternative employment and training programs 
for disadvantaged youths existed between 1978 and 1360 than in 1977* 
Bowever^ our ai^ysis has shown that Job Corps had a larger impact on 

^e^nlngis than did other training' programs available to our sample, and that 
it was an efficient social investment. (See Techifical Report M for 

' cimparisona of Hob Corps with other programs, and Chapter Till for tne most 
up*to-date and comprehensive results for the benefit-cost analysis.) We 
conclude that, although the Job Corps program. has continued to grow and 
chaoge and the economy and the general plight of disadvantaged youths might 
have become^ worse, our estimates of the benefits of Job Corps participation 
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can be generalized, at least in broad? implicatibnst to potential future 
generations of CorpsD^emberst and Alght in fact be somewhat understated for 
tfaem due to program linprovements, r^'/. 



D, THE VALIDITY OF THg COMPARISON SAMPLE STRATEbY 

In a perfectly controlled e:cperiment, individuals ^al'e randomly 
assigned either to a group tbat receives a treatment or to a control group 
that receives no treatment* this randomization ensures that the between- 
group differences measured after treatment can be .attributed to the treat- ' 
ment and ^ot to unobserved difference? between the groups*. However, 
randomization was not possible for the evaluation of ap ongoing progr^ in 
the context* of Job Corps* Therefore, instead of using a true control 
group, we selected a comparisc^ sample that matched our participant sample 
as closely as possible* , 

A two*stage process was used to select comparisoiHgroup members* 
.In the first. stage, fifteen areas of the country were chosen on the basis 
of their similarity to the a."eas in which C<>rpsmember9 lived, but In which 
Job Corps di*d not recruit*^extenslvely* ^ In the second ^tage* 100 youths at 
each site were then selected trom school drop-out and empl^oyment-^ service 
lists, to yield a sample of TO percent young, recent dropouts, and 30 
percent older dropouts who bad been out of school longer (the assigned 
selection probabilities ensured comparability in terms of educational 
levels, age* race/ethnicity, etc*)* * ■ . 

Regression analysis was used to control for differences between the 

i' * . * * 

participant and comparison samples with respect to various demographic and 
.socioeconomic characteristics, SH^h as^ age, sex, race/ethnicity, education, 
prior health, prior drug use> criminal history, and prior employment* 
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other econoaetrlc techniques were used to control for unmeasured preprogram. 

♦ 

traitSf 'such as mo-tivation and innate employability * (See Chapte^ III for 
a more detailed discussion of the econometric methodology used In the 
evaluation* } 

Even though we were able 'ta control for inherent differences 

between' participants and comparison-group members with respect to both 

' measured /i^h^tjjnmeasur^d prepl^oSgram chara^t^isticsV we ^were >orced ^o make 

a second departure from the controlled experimefital design* While partici- 

pants were receiving the Job Corps *^treatmentf " com pari son- group members 

were not treatment-free (many oth^r employment and training programs were 

, ' ■ ^ (' ' ■ ■ . 

potentially available to them), Houevert as mentioned earliert we found 

that participation in other education and training piM^grams wes not* 

substantial, and that Job Corps had a significantly larger impact on 

earnings than other training programs available to our sample* Therefore? 

we concJmde that the comparison sample provided an adequate? although 

somewhat nebulous? standard against w^ch the effectiveness of Job Corps 

could be measured* 

E* DATA QUALITY 

Vhen analysis data are culled from survey interviewst data quality 

always boils do»m to two questions* First? are the results biased by our 

inability to interview certain individualst either because they could not 

be located or refused to be interviewed? Second? given that we are able to 

* 

interview individual, how accurate are the responses recorded for him 
or her? 

An investigation idto the problems associated with nonresponse to 
Job Corps ev^uation interviews showed that ovei^l response rates were 
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relatively high. Altogether, naarly 90 percent of the sample responded to 
at least one follow-up interview and were thus available for the analysis 
of postprogran behavior. Even though the response rate for Corpamenibers 
was as ouch as 15 percentage points lower than it was for comparison-group 
members Ce,g, ; at second follow-up, when we did not attempt in-person 
interviews for half of the Corpsmembars who could not be interviewed by 
telephone), we die not find that nonresponse led to biased estimates of the 
impadt of tlob Corps on employment, aarnijigs, or frequency of arrests, (For 
details on- this investigation, see Technical Report L, ''An Analysis of 
Nonresponse tc Job Corps Evaluation Interviews,") If anything, nonresponse 
adjustments tend' to Show slightly larger impacts than we have presented. 

It should also be noted that the second and third follow-up 
interviews were administered to some individuals in person and to some by 
telephone, whereas the basellxie and first follo^jj-up interviews were all 
administered in person. Due to budget restrictions, the sample elif^ble 

for second and third follow-up interviews were first attempted by 

1/ ■ ' 
telephone. Then, for most cf the sample,"^ if a telephone interview could 

not be co^ipleted, addition^ attempts were irade to interview them in per- ' 

son. Previous studies that 'compare the quality cf data from telephone 

Interviews with those from in-person interviews have found minimal 

differences for the type of data that we collected, No substantl^ 

differences have been found in individuals' cooperation for these' two modes 



■ 1/ ' 

In the second follow-up, in^per^on attempts were scheduled for 
only one-half of the tJob Corps group; however, in the third follow<^up, 
in-person attempts were scheduled for everyone except those (15 percent) 
who lived in remote locations (see Technical Report P), . 
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of Interview, and the two different modes do not appear to affect the 
accuracy, or reliability of reporting to any Ereat exterrt for the type of 
data we, collected (see Groves, 1977; Rogers, 1976; arid Colombotoa, 1969)' 

Not surprisingly, we found that a combined telephone alld lll-persoD 

* t. 

approach resulted. In substantially higher response rates (an average of ' 
apRroxlmateiy 25 percentage points more) than for a telephone colltact only 
(see Technical Reports L anci P), Furthermore, as melltlolled above, nonres* 
poDse did not seem to lead to biased estimates of progran impacts* Finals 
ly,,lt€m nonresponse was very low (almost nonexistent, except for some 
recall problems at ^^sellne)* with the follow-up Interviews, for example, 
almost every data field was fully complete, de'iplte both the large number 
of questlons^alld the existence of several dat^ Items that ^erved only as 
Interviewer checks, 

F, OVERALL 

While the exact estimates and single numbers do not generalize very 
well, we are relatively confident about the broad ''^plications^ of our 
findings for disadvantaged youths in general and for Job Corps in 
particular* The evaltiatlon has largely been successful within its narrow 
r^^. of objectives (including the development of innovative procedures for 
.xopt^arisoa^group methodologies)* Furthermore, useful data have been 
^ovided for additional resear^cb on the difficult employment problems faced 
by disadvantaged youths* 



'^'The data quality appears'similar f or^ our surveys, but this direct 
evidjence is. somewhat ^oubtful, since responde^nts were not assigned randomly 
to telephone -and in-persol) interviews. 
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X* SUMKABY AND COtiCLUSIOHS 



Information obtained In the baseline survey through the\ second 
Vollow-yp Interviews Indicated t^t the Job Corps program was successful in 
the ^^ort run at achlevllig Its^prlmary objectlve-^to Improve the economic 
prospectslof Cor psm embers— and that, on average, it appeared to be a 
worthwhile Investment of public funds* Of course, these two primary 
flndllngs (especially ^he latter) were severely constrained by the 
shprt length of that previous postprogram observation period (between iz 

and it^ months, ^with an average per Corpsmember of approximately 16 months) 

J 

and, hence, by the necessity of relying on Imprecise extrapolation pro- 
cedures t^ judge the economic success of the program. ^ 

ThuSf prior to the third follow-up, relatively little empirical 
evidence existed on the l^i^Qgerlty of the economic impact of the Job Corps 
program on participants and Its overall economic effect upon society. For 
exadple. It was thought that [the -ef fects might decline over time (as they * 
had for some previous adult employment and education programs) or, in « 
contrast, grow further over time-* especially for a program such as Job 
nborpa, wjbich, by causing its^ar^cipants to Increase postprogram 
investments^ in human capitalf could lead t;o future increases in earnings* 
Furthermore, the weak empirical evidence precluded a reliable, precise 
projection of its. benefits Into the future, and ve could not place miich 
confidence In -the- results of the beneflt-co^t findings,* 

Thus» the value of the third follow-up Is obvious: occurring 
nearly two rand a half years ago after the second follow-up survey, it 
significantly extends the postprogram observation period, , thereby yielding . 
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a sufficient sainplef a sufflcierit tiine period pf obsei:va£j,onf and^^ence/ 
sufficient inf onnation/data to o'^tain^jnore policy-relevant and reliable 
empirical estimates of tb6 effect of Job Corps on participants* ' 

With f^s wealth of informationf numerous findings have been 

' discussed in thi^ report* These findings were based on esUmatea made 6f 

♦ 

t:he*difference between th4 postprogram behavior of Corpsaembers, and what 
their^behavior would have been had they not participated in Job Corps 
(which includes alternative education, training, and work experience that 
they fore^ in favor of participating i^n the program), and inolu<ied a 
variety of impact3^-some significant, ^ some insignificant* , However, 
throughout, they have been reported m detail to ensure that informed 

policymakers can form their own Judgments and interpret the information in 

r 

alternative ways* ^ The purpose .of this chapter is to summarise" our 

* 

diacussion and to break down our evaluation into several areas that can be 
thought of as highlighting the contentd of the report; the longevity or f 
persistence of effects; the conaldtency of findings with the hypothesised 
y effects of the program; the most noteworthy effects; tb^d^lf ferentiai 

impacts of the program; the Sensitivity of im'pact estimates to alternative 
eoonometric specifications; and the timing^ distribution, and findings of 
tbflT benefit-cost analysis* ^ ^ 

A, ' LOHGEVITY OF EFFECTS ' 

The positive overall impacts generally persist tjiroughout the four 
= y.ears of the postprogram observation period* The trend ovef thei<our-year 
period (as shown in Fij^es 1 apcf 2f and Table 1) appears to indicate 
an increase in program benefits during the first few moatbs (elipecially for 
employment and earnings during the period of transition fpom center life to 

- . ..- •.: . , ■ 



re-entering t>he regular labor market), and tlien relatively stable effects 

.throughout the rest of the /bur-year period. 

. However/ the evidence is mixed as to. whether the prograa effects 

^ere growliigjor shrinking t^ow^rd th^ end of the observation period* When 

only clv:lllan Jobs are considered and a simple llne^ time^ trend Is 

assvmed for the economy In general; the empirical Estimates sbovf^a 

sub'jtantlal shrinkage oV the employment and earnings effects for the fourth 

poatprogram year* ^ Eow?ver, when military Jobs are»included (as we believe 

. ' % \ 

they should be) and better account Is taken of the time trends in the 

V ' 

econcmyt the employment effects are relatively constant, for the fourth 

i ^ _> ' 

postprogram year, and the earnj,ngs effects abow a sizable (21 percent) 
growth. ' Funtbermore, tor uSales— the Ingest prdup of Cbrpsmanbers (70 
percent of all Corpsmembers)--w© have ^adequat^ o.>3ervatlons'tQ extend our 
analysis further, from ^8 to 51 postprogram months.' We^ find a significant 
upturn in the estimated effects, for males wlthr reapect to both employment 
and earnings ^durlng that time period. .(Through month 48, the estimated 
effects^ for f^ales without children are similar on^av^rage to males, but 
are more erratic; the eatimated effects for females with children, the 
smallest grtxip, are much lower and more erratic than males.) In light of 
all .this, we believe that the most prudent conclusion at)out the longevity 
of Job Cor^s effects Is that they persist at a relatively stable rate from 
approximately 'three months after termination until the end of tbe four-year 
observation period; beyond that point, our ablW^y^ to extrapolate is very 
limited, ' _ ^ ' ^ ■ 
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B* CONSISTENCY OF FINDI^IGS WITH HYPOTHESIZED CFFECTS 

The estimated effects of job Corps oh fonner participants* 
poatprogram behavior are generally consistent witb bypotbesized econcoic 
impactJi and the primary goal of the program— to improVe the economic 
prospects of Corpsmembers* During the four postprogram years, we find that 
* Job Corps is at least moderately successful in achieving its desired 
effects of CI) increasing employment and' earnings, (2) improving future 
labor-market opportunities through work experience, military service, . 
higher education and training, better health, and geographic mobility, (3) 
reducing dependence on welfare assistance and other public transfers, and ' 
(M) reducing criminality, 

C* NOTEWORTHY EFFECTS 

In terms of statistical significance and si2e, some of the most 
^ important impacts of Job Corps on the behavior of former participants 
(on a per-Corpamember basis and including military Jobd}.^a^ (1) an ^ 
increase in employment of nearly four weeks per year, (2) an increase in 
earnings of over $600 per- year, (3) a very substantial increase in the 
probability of obtaining a high school dlplcma or its equivalent, (U) 
higher college attendance, (5) a decrease in high school attendance 
associated with more high school degrees, (6) better health, with a 
reduction in serious -hf^th problems of over one week per year on average, 
(7) a reduction in the receipt of financial welfare assistance amounting to 
over two weeks per year on ayerage, and (8) a reduction in the receipt of 
Unemployment Insurance of nearly one week per year* The crime effects are 
erratic over the pc^tprogram peribd, yet, on average, exhibit little over- 
all decline (after a large decline during the program) but a shift from 
more to le^s serious crimes (fewer thefts and^more traffic offenses)* 



D* DIFFERENTIAL IMPACTS 

Differential Impacts among Corpsmembers are found to be associated 
wltb sex and child responsibility. Helatlvely larger Impacts for males are 
found for tbe probability of being In the military service (more than 
doubled by the end of our observation period) and tbe receipt of Unemploy- 
oent Insurance, while relatively larger Impacns for female^ who have no 
children present are found for education, Health, and tbe receipt of 
welfare. The estimated Job Corps Impacts for females wbo have children 
living wltb them are genei^ally much less positive tban for eltber males or 
females without cblldren. This can possibly be attributed to delays in 
cblldblrtb among Corpswcmen^ so that tboy are more likely to be faced 
temporarily wltb labor-market constraints from pregnancy (whlcb also 
Increases tbelr reporting of bealth problems) and from bavlng /ery young 
children during the period of postprogram observation* 

Differential Impacts are also found among categories of program 
completion. A substantial, positive correlation is found between the 
estimated Job Corps impacts and tbe proportion of tbe Job Corps program 
ccHDj^eted. Program completers consistently benefit tbe most, particularly 
In terms of employment^ earnings, and welfare dependence (more tban double 
the overall impacts)* Early program dropouts are found to benefit little 
or not at all* Furthermore, these differential Impacts by completion 
category seem to be attributable in part to tbe effect of remaining in tbe 
program longer and completing tbe program, which Indicates tbe~ potential 
for additional benefits to tbe program from increasing participants' 
lengths of stay and obtaining more completions* 
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E* ROBUSTNESS OP IMPACT ESTIMATES 

In checking the sensitivity of our findings to alternative ^ 
econometric specifications, we find that (1) adding controls for 
differences in marital status (even pre- enrollment values) makes the 
estimates consistently more favorable for Jot) Corps among all three major 
sex aitid child^responsiMlity groups (males, females with children, and 
females without children present), (2) adding controls for differences in 
the age composition of children makes the flndlhiss much more positive for 
females with children, and (3) not controlling for differences between the 
Jot) Corps and comparison groups makes the findings much less favorable for 
males, much more favorable for females with children, and barely changes 
the findings at all for females without children* 

P, BENEFITS AJID COSTS OF THE PROGRAM ^ ^ 



of assumptions. A sensitivity analysis based on this range of alternatives 
generally confirms that Job Corps is an economically efficient program. As 
long as displacement in the labor markets that Corpsmembers enter is not 
severe and the observed crime reductions are minimally valued^ Job Corps is 
estimated to provide net economic benefits to society* 

K Timing rrf B^nftflta 

The estimated timing of benefits suggests that the average social 
investment per Corpsnember is paid back in approximately three years* With 
the estimated benefits for the first four postprogram years. Job Corps has 
an internal rate of return of approximately 16 percent under the assumption 
that no further benefits occur after that point* 



Alternative benef it-*cost estimates have been made for a wide range 
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2. The Distribution of Benefits 

In aaaeaaing the distribution of* benefits ^nd coata, we find a net 

transfer froo non-Corpamembera as a group (everyone in society other than 

Corpamembera ) to Corpsmembers* The primly econoaic benefits to 

CorpsiDembera are derived from increased earnings (approximately 70 percent 

of the benefits) and transfers received while they are enrolled in Job 

Corps* The primary economic benefits io non*Corp3meiDbers are derived from 

reductions in Corpsmembers' criminal activitiest Corpsaembers' reduced use 

ft 

of treuisfer programs , and increased tax payments. 

3* Humi^rifval Findings 

The findings gleaned froon a. comprehensive evaluation of the Job 
Corps program suggest that the program is a worthwhile public investment* 
Our benchmark estimate is that benefits to society exceed costs by over 
$2t300 per Corpsmember (in fiscal 1977 dollars), or, equivalently, by. 
approximately 45 percent of costs* Thus, Job Corps is an economically 
efficient use of public resources in the sense that the progra^i provides a 
greater value to society than the value of the resources it consumes. 
Because over 40,000 youths enrolled in Job Corps during fiscal 1977t our 
benchmark estimate of the net socieiL benefit for the entire program exceeds 
$90-'million for that year. 

We estimate that over 50 percent of the social benefits are derived 
from' the increased value of output produced by Corpsmembers. Another 40 
percent of the social benefits are attributable to reductions in criminal 
activities among Corpsmembers , particularly murder, larceny, and robbery 
(including substantial reductions of these and burglary crimes during the 
program) * 
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The benefit-cost findings based on the additional data frcnn the ^ 
third follow-up interview are very close to those estimated in the Second 
Ffillpu-nn ffftport (the social net present value estimates are sow blgbert 



but by less than 3 percent)* Howevert because benefits are now estimated 
to exceed costs without extrapolating benefits into the futuret we fecfl 
that more confidence can be placed in the overall finding that Job Corps is 
an economically efficient investment* 

SUMMATIOH 

While the estimates presented above -atre not exact, and while any 
single number will not generalize very well, after a careful analysis we 
are relatively confident about the broad implications of our findings for ^ 
disadvantaged youths in general and for the Job Corpf program In 
particular* 
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